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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  *'  History  of  the  Jews,"  by  Mrs. 
Hannah  Adams,  of  America,  is  now  printed  in 
England,  with  that  Lady's  kind  permission,  at  the 
expense,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  ''  London 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity  amongst  the 
Jews ; "  and  the  hope  is  warmly  cherished,  that 
when  British  Christians  shall  have  been  made  more 
fully  acquainted,  through  the  medium  of  this  pub- 
UcatioUy  with  the  calamities  which  have  befallen 
the  Jews  since  their  last  dispersion,  such  sympathy 
will  be  excited,  as  shall  stimulate  them  to  co-operate 
zealously  with  the  above  Society,  in  its  benevolent 
endeavours  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  crucified 
Jesus,  the  true  Messiah,  to  that  long  oppressed 
nation,  whose  past  sufferings,  present  degradation, 
and  future  glory,  are  equally  foretold  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  apostles 
of  the  New.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  a  few 
alterations  were  deemed  expedient,  in  the  present 
edition. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  history  of  the  Jews  since  their  dispersion 
has  been  but  little  investigated  even  by  the  literary 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  the  general  mass  of  mankind.  The  design  of 
this  work,  including  the  introduction,  is  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  their  situation,  after  their  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  compiler  is  sensible  that  the  subject 
is  not  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  those 
readers  whose  object  is  merely  amusement.  Instead 
of  a  narration  of  new  and  entertaining  events, 
they  will  find  a  tedious  succession  of  oppressions 
and  persecutions,  and  probably  turn  with  disgust 
from  the  gloomy  picture  of  human  guilt  and 
wretchedness. 


To  the  speculative  and  inquisitive  part  of  man- 
kind, the  subject  must,  however,  appear  more 
interesting.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  remark- 
able above  that  of  all  other  nations,  for  the  number 
and  cruelty  of  the  persecutions  they  have  endured. 
They  are  venerable  for  the  antiquity  of  their  origin. 
They  are  discriminated  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  their  wonderful  destination,  peculiar  habits,  and 
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religious  rites.  Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^ 
and  their  universal  dispersion,  we  contemplate  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  nation  subsisting  for  ages 
without  its  civil  and  religious  polity,  and  thus  sur- 
viving its  political  existence. 

But  the  Jews  appear  in  a  far  more  interesting 
and  important  light  when  considered  as  a  standing 
monument  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion; 
as  the  ancient  Church  of  God,  to  whom  were  com- 
mitted the  sacred  oracles ;  as  a  people  selected  from 
all  nations  to  make  known  and  preserve  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  To  them  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached,  and  from  them  the'  first  Christian 
Church  in  Jerusalem  was  collected.  To  them  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Scriptures  of  the  New,  as  well 
as  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  them  were  given  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  power  of  working  miracles. 
From  them  was  derived  an  illustrious  train  of 
prophets  and  apostles.  To  use  the  language  of  an 
inspired  writer,  "  To  them  pertain  the  adoption, 
and  the  glory,  the  service  of  God,  and  the  pro- 
mises ;  and  of  them,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came." 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  by  Mr.  Basnage,  a 
learned  French  refugee,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Walloon  Church  at  the  Hague,  and  died  in  1723, 
is  the  principal  authority  made  use  of  in  the  first 
part  of  this  history ;    the  references  are   made  to 


t!ie  translation  of  Mr.  Taylor,  published  in  1708, 
which  received  the  approbation  of  the  author.  The 
compiler  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  writings  of  M- 
Gregoire,  formerly  Bishop  of  Blois,  senator,  member 
of  the  National  Institute,  &c.  &c.  His  excellent 
"  Essay  on  the  Refonnation  of  the  Jews"  has 
afforded  much  important  information  respecting  this 
extraordinary  people.  His  late  valuable  work, 
entitled  "  Histoire  des  Sectes  Religieuses,"  pub- 
tisbed  at  Paris,  1810,  besides  interesting  and  enter- 
taining accounts  of  the  various  denominations  of 
Christians,  contains  several  curious  articles  respect- 
ing the  Jews.  The  works  of  David  Levi  have 
furnished  materials  for  what  is  said  of  the  religious 
tenets  and  ceremonies  of  his  brethren.  Occasional 
assistance  has  been  given  by  modern  travellers, 
whom  curiosity  has  induced  to  investigate  the 
present  condition  of  this  singular  people.  The 
learned  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  valuable  works,  par- 
ticularly his  "  Researches  in  Asia,"  has  furnished 
authentic  documents  respecting  the  state  of  the 
Eastern  Jews.  Some  recent  intelligence  concerning 
those  in  Europe  has  been  collected  from  a  late  work 
of  Mr.  Adam,  entitled,  "  The  Religious  World  Dis- 
played," published  1809.  The  respectable  author 
observes  in  his  preface,  that  "  he  was  indebted  for 
particulars  respecting  them  to  Joshua  Van  Oven,  a 
learned,  distinguished,  and  worthy  member  of  the 
Society  of  German  Jews."  Various  other  authors 
will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  history ;    but  the 
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above-mentioned  have  furnished  the  principal  mate- 
rials for  the  work. 

To  the  intelligent  and  well-informed  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  history  of  a  people  so  little  known, 
particularly  in  this  country,  during  the  last  and 
present  century,  wholly  from  desultory  and  uncon- 
nected materials,  will  appear  obvious.  The  compiler 
can  only  say,  that  however  deficient  and  ill  arranged 
her  history  may  be,  she  has  spared  no  exertions  in 
her  power  to  collect  authentic  documents,  and  has 
used  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  But  while  she 
relies  on  the  candour  and  indulgence  of  the  public, 
she  cannot  forbear  to  express  the  warmest  gratitude 
to  those  respectable  gentlemen  whose  generous 
patronage  has  enabled  her  to  devote  her  time  to 
literary  pursuits. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION  I. 


Of  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  monarchy; 
and  the  change  which  took  place  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

B.  C.  536.]  THE  Jews  *  having  remained  in 
captivity  seventy  years,  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah^f  were  restored  to  their 
native  country  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Persia. 
For  this  purpose  he  issued  a  decree,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  by  which  they  were  permitted  to 
return  to  Palestine,  and  rebuild  their  city  and 
temple.  This  opportunity  was  joyfully  embraced 
by  the  most  zealous  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benja- 

*  So  denoiiiinaled  from  the  name  Judah,  as  this  tribe  obtained 
the  pre-eminence,  and  was  more  numerous  than  thai  of  Benjamin. 
k\\  the  descendants  of  Jacob  were  anciently  called  Israel,  or  children 
of  Israel,  till  the  time  that  ten  of  the  tribes  revolted  from  the  house 
of  David :  (See  ls4.  of  Kings.)  These  ten  tribes  were  afterwards  called 
the  JboMe  of  Itraely  and  the  other  two  tribes,  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
aiio,  (he  kwue  of  Judak,  From  time  to  time  many  of  the  houKe  of 
Israel  joined  that  of  Judah  for  the  enjoyment  of  reli^ous  privile^  : 
(I  Chron.  is.  S.) became  incorporated  with  them,  and  were  wilh  them 
cmrried  captive  to  Babylon.  Many  of  these  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Judea  aAer  the  captivity ;  for  the  decrees  of  the 
Persian  kings  extended  to  all  the  house  of  Israel.  The  people  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  after  thtir  return,  were  blended  together  under  the 
name  of  Jesoff.-— Prtiffatur*ff  Connection^  vol.  i.  p.  190 — 270. 

f  Chap. xzv.  II.     **  And  these  nations  shall  serve  the  king  of 
**  Babylon  seventy  years." 
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min,  and  Levi.  A  large  part  of  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives, who  chose  to  remain  in  Babylon,  made  liberal 
contributions  towards  assisting  their  brethren.* 

B.  C.  534.]  Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews, 
they  began  with  alacrity  and  zeal  to  rebuild  their 
altar,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  temple. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  this  important  under- 
taking, the  Samaritans  f  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  the  building. 
But  as  they  blended  the  worship  of  their  false 
deities  with  that  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Jews 
rejected  their  request,  alleging  that,  as  the  decree 
of  the  Persian  monarch  extended  only  to  the  house 
of  Israel,  they  could  not  admit  them  to  participate 
in  the  work.  This  refusal  gave  rise  to  that  impla- 
cable enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  Sama- 
ritans and  Jews;t  and  induced  the  former  to  exert 

*  Ezra  i.  6. 

t  The  Samaritaiw  were  originally  heathen  coloniet  from  diffisrent 
conntrief.  After  the  king  of  Auyria  had  taken  Samaria,  the  capital 
of  the  ten  tribet,  he  removed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Israelites  into 
Babylon  and  Assyria.  And  in  order  to  re-people  the  desolate  country, 
he  brought  colonies  from  Babylon,  Cutha,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  8e- 
pharraim,  and  established  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  insttad  of 
those  whom  he  had  carried  into  captivity.  These  people  being  im- 
mediately after  their  settlement  much  infested  with  lions,  attributed 
this  calamity  to  their  neglect  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  this  country^ 
and  petitioned  the  king  to  send  one  of  the  captive  Jewish  priests  to 
instruct  them  how  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel.  A  priest  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  back,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Bethel,  and  esta- 
blished the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Yet  while  Jehovah  was  feared 
because  of  his  supposed  influence  in  that  land,  the  gods  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  other  countries  had  divine  honours  paid  to  them.  This 
mixture  of  idolatry  with  the  Mosaic  worship  continued  till  the  build- 
ing of  ihe  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerinim*'— i7mfy*s  Jncieui 
Itrmelitet,  p.  352. 

^  John  iv.  9. 
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themselves  to  obstruct  the  building  of  the  temple. 
In  consequence  of  their  malicious  attempts,  Uie 
ereclion  of  ihe  sacred  edifice  was  suspended,  till 
Darius  issued  an  edict  which  not  only  ratified  the 
grants  of  Cyrua,  but  denounced  a  severe  penalty 
against  all  who  obstructed  the  work.  When  this 
important  decree  was  communicated  to  the  Jews, 
they  rapidly  proceeded  in  the  building,  which  was 
finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  and  the  dedica- 
tion performed  in  the  month  Adar  with  all  imaginable 
splendour  and  solemnity.* 

B.C.  349.]  The  history  of  the  Old  TeslameiU 
closes  with  an  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine,  and  the  building  of  their  city  and  temple 
under  Ezra  the  priest,  and  Nehemiah  the  governor. 
The  assiduous  labours  of  these  pious  and  eminent 
men  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Jewish  stale  and 
church,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  restore  divine  worship  to  its  original  purity,  are 
recorded  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

It  appears  from  the  sacred  records,  that  the  Jews, 
after  their  return  from  captivity,  were  in  a  feeble 
slate  under  the  first  Persian  monarchs.  They  were 
exposed  to  the  envy  and  malice  of  those  strangers 
who  resided  in  the  vicinity,  in  particular  to  the 
insults  and  calumnies  of  the  Samaritans.  U  is  also 
evident  from  the  cruel  edict  which  Haman  obtained 
against  them,  from  which  they  were  saved  by  the 
powerful  intercession  of  queen  Esther,  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  upon  the  least 
intimation  of  the  king's  pleasure.    By  dcGfrces,  how- 
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ever^  their  affitirs  were  established^  and  though  they 
were  subjected  to  an  easy  tribute^  they  lived  under 
their  own  laws^  in  the  form  of  a  commonwealth, 
governed  by  the  high-priest^  and  the  council  of 
seventy- two  elders ;  and  exercised  among  them- 
selves the  power  of  life  and  death.*  Jerusalem 
being  at  length  rebuilt^  fortified^  and  repeopled^ 
began  to  resume  some  appearance  of  its  former 
splendour^  and  the  temple  was  honoured  by  the 
offerings  of  strangers.f 

After  the  death  of  Nehemiah^  the  government  of 
Judea  appears  to  have  been  joined  to  the  prefecture 
of  Syria,  from  which  the  high  priests  received  their 
authority.];  This  circumstance  induced  many  per- 
sons to  aspire  to  that  high  office  merely  through 
ambition  and  avarice,  who  were  destitute  of  zeal 

*  Tbe  grand  council  of  the  nation  called  the  Sanhedrim,  which 
asfemMed  in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  at  Jernsalem,  ponetied  Ihe 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  Jews  styled  it  a  hedge  to  the  laws, 
because  the  members  of  the  council  bad  authority  to  interpret  it  at 
certain  times  and  on  certain  occasions,  as  they  thought  proper.  Its 
authority  extended  over  all  the  synagogues  in  Judea  and  remote 
countries,  and  no  appeal  could  be  made  from  its  sentence.  Whether 
this  consistory  of  serenty  elders  was  a  perpetual,  or  only  a  temporary 
institution,  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  Jews,  and  after  them  Gro- 
tins,  Selden,  Lightfoot,  and  several  other  learned  Christians,  nuiintaiu 
that  it  was  first  instituted  by  Moses;  that  the  seventy-two  elders 
appointed  to  assist  him  were  its  first  members;  and  that  the  Sanhe- 
drim, so  famous  in  the  latter  ages  of  Jewish  polity,  subsisted  after 
his  time  until  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  But  Basnage  and  others 
hare  attempted  to  prove  that  the  court  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  first 
established  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.— Bosiiagtf,  p.  400.  Jei^ 
nhfgM*  Jewiih  JnHquiiiet^  toI.  i.  p.  39. 

t  Fleury's  Ancient  Iiraeliles. 

^  The  candidates  purchased  this  office  from  the  Syrian  governor, 
and  retained  it  by  means  of  money ;  hence  they  oppressed  the  people 
with  taxes  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  pecuniary  engagements. 


I 
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for  religinn,  or  love  for  tlieir  country.  For  whole 
centuries,  the  office  of  tiigli  priest  being;  tlie  cliief 
object  of  men's  ambition,  tlie  violent  contests  for 
the  sacerdotal  dignity,  and  the  iiibili-ary  conduct  of 
those  who  obtained  it,  involved  tlic  Jcwi^ll  nation 
in  various  calamities. 

B.C.  373.]  A  remarkable  instance  of  llie  truth 
of  this  asseilion  occurred  in  the  34111  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Miiemon ;  at  which  period  Joiada  was 
soccecded  in  the  high  priesthood  by  his  sou  Johanan, 
Some  time  after  his  investiture  he  received  a  visit 
from  his  brother  Joshua,  who  asserted  that  Bagosesj. 
the  governor  of  Syria,  had  promised  to  transfer  thd 
aacred  dignity  to  him.  A  dispute  immediately 
ensued,  and  Joshua  was  slain  in  the  interior  court 
of  the  temple.  Bagoses  receiving  intelligence  of 
this  event,  severely  upbraided  the  Jews  with  defiling 
the  habitation  of  their  God,  and  imposed  a  heavy 
fine  upon  the  pontilV,  which  was  not  taken  off  tiU 
the  death  of  Artaxerxes  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
The  Jews  were,  however,  by  no  means  free  from 
trouble  in  the  reign  of  his  successor;  for  Ocliuff 
having  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Phoenicia,  car- 
ried his  victorious  arms  into  Judea;  reduced  Jeri'^ 
cho,  and  sent  a  great  number  of  the  iuhabitaatA 
into  captivity.  Ten  years  after  this  event  Johanan 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  iii:^  son  Jaddua.' 

After  the  Babylonish  captivily  the  Jews  retained- 
a  constant  aversion  to  idolatry,  which  they  justly 
supposed  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  expulsioi^ 
from  (heir  native  l^ind.  i 


I 


*  Ptidcaux'i  CoDDectioi),  toI.  ii.  p.  e&ii. 
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It  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  change, 
that  previous  to  the  captivity  they  had  no  syna- 
gogues* for  public  instruction,  nor  places  for 
religious  worship,  except  the  temple  and  the  cities 
of  the  Levites.  In  consequence  of  which  the  di- 
vine laws  were  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  they 
were  easily  allured  into  the  superstitious  practices  of 
their  idolatrous  neighbours.  But  after  their  return, 
they  had  synagogues  erected  among  them  in  every 
city,  which  were  opened,  not  for  ceremonial  wor- 
ship, as  sacrificing,  for  this  was  confined  to  the 
temple;  but  for  praying,  preaching,  reading  the 
law,f  divine  worship  and  social  duties.  The  people 
repaired  to  the  synagogue  morning  and  evening 
for  prayer,  and  on  sabbaths  and  festivals  the  law 
was  read  and  expounded  to  them.  The  custom  of 
reading  the  scriptures  and  preaching  in  the  syna* 
gogues  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced   by 

Ezra.^ 

*  Dr.  PrideauK  and  other  learned  writers  have  maintained  that 
there  were  not  any  lynagognef  before  the  captiYity,  ai  there  if  no 
mention  of  thera  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  after  that  period  their 
number  was  very  great.  They  were  places  of  prayer  and  religious 
assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  times  of  the  synagogue 
senrice  were  three  days  eyery  week  besides  fasts  and  festivals.  The 
Jews  also  attended  prayers  three  times  every  day,  in  the  rooming, 
aflemooo,  and  at  night.  At  the  east  end  in  every  synagogue  is  an 
ark  or  chest,  in  commemoration  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  which 
was  in  the  temple;  and  in  this  ark  they  lock  up  the  Pentateuch, 
written  upon  vellum  with  a  particular  ink. — See  Prideaux't  Connection^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  534,  535,  and  PicarVi  Religiaui  Ceremoniet  of  the  Jewt, 

t  The  mode  of  worship  adopted  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  subse- 
quent to  the  captivity,  differed  but  little  from  the  present  worship  of 
Christian  assemblies »  for  it  consisted  of  three  parts,  reading  the  scrip- 
tures, prayer,  and  preaching.— Gravtfs*«  Leeiuret  on  ihe  Pentateuch. 
Published  1607. 

X  We  have  a  fhork  but  beautiful  description  of  Sira's  first  preach- 
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The  reformation,  begun  by  Ezra  and  others,  at 
length  degenerated  into  formality  uiid  supcretilion  ; 
and  when  the  Jews  first  deviated  from  the  purity  of 
their  moraitt,  und  the  simplicity  of  their  religious 
worship,  their  zeal  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
their  law  increased.  It  is  supposed  the  lamentable 
change  became  more  general  after  miracles  and 
prophecies  ceased,*  nhich  had  in  some  measure 
prevented  them  from  taking  the  shadow  for  the 
substance  of  religion. f 

It  is  evident,  that  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
prophetic  age,];  the  Jews  began  to  corrupt  the  law 
of  Moses,  by  introducing  certain  precepts  and  insti* 
tutions  which  they  professed  to  have  received  by 
oral  tradition  from  the  most  ancient  time.  This 
traditionary  law,  which  chiefly  respected  religious 
ceremonies,  fastings,  and  oilier  practices  distinct 
from  the  moral  duties  of  life,  at  lenglh  obtained 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  a  degree 
of  aalhorily  equal  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  law;  whilst 
Uie  minor  part,  rejecting  these  innovations,  adhered 
fttriclly  to  the  institutions  of  their  sacred  oracles. 
These  two  general  classes,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  distinguit^hed  by  any  peculiar  appellalion, 
gradnally  adopted  other  tenets  and  customs,  and  at 
length  formed  several  distinct  sects,  of  which  the 
principal  were  the  Sadducees,    the  Caraites,   the 

iif  ia  Nclieiniah  Tiii.  The  Jewi  had  ijlurgica  for  their  pra^ert,  ia 
«liich  are  all  the  pretcrihed  fortni  of  llieir  ijiiagcigue  nonbip.— 
PrUetiis'i  CennecUon,  tol,  ii.  p.  537. 

■  Vruni  the  time  of  Malachi,  tlie  Jevi  had  not  twen  favutired  witk   . 
BUj  prophet.     He  flouriibed  about  the  jcar  397  before  Chriil. 

i  Picart'i  Cereitioiiiei  and  Heligioun  Cuttomiof  the  Jewi. 

%  Bafield'i  Fliilowphjr,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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Pharisees,  and  the  E^senes.*  These  denomina- 
tions were  formed  at  different  periods  after  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  ceased  from  Israel^  and  were  in 
a  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
appearance  upon  earth. 


SECTION  II. 


Sketch  of  the  Histori/  of  the  Jews  under  Alexander  and 
•  his  Successors  to  the  Revolt  of  MatUUhias. 

B.  C.  330.3  A  GKEAT  events  foretold  in  the  pro- 
phetic pages  f  at  length  arrived,  when  the  mighty 
empire  of  Persia  was  subdued  by  Alejcander  the 
Great,  208  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  by  Cyrus.  The  Jews  gave  a  striking 
proof  of  their  fidelity  to  Darius  Codomanus^  the 
last  Persian  monarchy  by  refusing  to  assist  Alex- 
ander in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  The  Macedonian 
hero,  exasperated  at  this  refusal,  after  the  conquest 
of  that  city  led  his  victorious  army  against  Jeru- 
salem.| 

At  this  alarming  crisis,  Jaddua,  the  high  priest, 
offered  sacrifices  and  supplications  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  being,  as  it  is  said,  directed  by  a  vision 
in  the  nighty  went  forth  the  following  day  to  meet 
the  conqueror,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  at- 
tended by  the  priests  in  sacerdotal  vestments,  and 
the  people  in  white  garments.  Alexander,  struck 
with  profound  awe  at  the  sight  of  this  solemn  pro- 
cession, bowed  himself  down  before  the  high  priest, 

*  See  an  account  of  Umm  lecU  in  Section  V. 

t  Oan.  ii.  39.  %  Joaephui'f  Jewifh  Antiqnitiei. 
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and  adored  the  name  of  Jehovah,  inscribed  on  hii 
mitre.  In  reply  to  ihose  who  expressed  iheiraeto- 
iiishment,  that  the  victorious  monarch  of  so  many 
nations  should  pay  homage  to  a  Jewish  priest,  he 
declared,  that  during  his  abode  in  Macedonia,  he 
had  seen  this  pontiff  in  a  vision,  encouraging  him  to 
pursue  the  war  againal  the  Persians,  and  promising 
him  complete  victory.  He  was  therefore  convinced 
thai  he  had  engaged  in  this  expedition  under  the 
conduct  of  God,  whom  he  worshipped  in  the 
person  of  hiti  high  priest.  The  king  then  entered 
Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  the  procession,  and  of- 
fered sacrifices  in  the  temple,  where  Jaddua  shewed 
him  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  a  Grecian  king 
should  overturn  the  Persian  empire.  This  predic- 
tion heightened  his  confidence  of  success.* 

Alexander,  after  this  event,  highly  favoured  the 
Jewish  nation  by  cxempling-  them  from  paying  the 
tribute  on  the  seventh,  or  sabbatical  year ;  permit- 
ting them  to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  He  transplanted 
many  of  them  into  a  new  cily  which  he  huill  in 
Egypt,  and  called  Alexandria,  after  his  own  name, 
fjranling  them  privileges  and  immunities  equal  to 
rhoBc  enjoyed  by  his  Macedonian  subjects. f 

B.  C.  333.]  Upon  the  extinction  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,    in   consequence    of   Alexander's  J  con- 

*  Such  ii  the  account  given  b;  Joiephu)  and  aome  oltier  hiito- 
riui. — Jagephnt't  Hhlorg  of  the  Jeai,  and  Rollm'i  Jnelenl  Biflerg. 

t  Prideaux'*  Cunnculiuo.  p.  BBS,  697.  Fleui7"i  Ancknl  Iirael- 
ile*,  p.  tSi. 

i  ARer  the  runii<iCfl>  of  Alexander  a  diitinclion  ii  made  of  the 
HtUemil  Jem*.  Thi>  name  wai  givi'ii  thura  betausc  Ibrj  mingled 
nilh  the  Greek)  luid  apokc  Iheir  language.     Tlicj  read  the  Scriplum 
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quests^  the  Samaritans  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  union  with  the  Jews.  For 
this  purpose  Sanballat^  governor  of  Samaria^  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasses,  the  brother 
of  Jaddua  the  high  priest^  fully  expecting  that  the 
succession  in  the  priesthood  would  devolve  upon 
Manasses^  and  that  by  this  means  a  coalition  might 
be  effected.  Sanballat  upon  finding  that  the  Jews, 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim^  highly 
resented  this  profane  alliance,  took  his  son-in-law 
under  his  protection,  and  having  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Alexander  to  build  a  temple  on  mount 
Gerizzim,  appointed  Manasses  its  high  priest.  A 
powerful  body  of  priests  and  Israelites^  who  had  been 
involved  in  similar  connections^  joined  the  Samari- 
tans.* The  erection  of  the  temple  highly  exaspe- 
rated the  Jews ;  the  violent  animosity  between  the 
parties  increased,  and  gave  rise  to  frequent  hosti- 
lities, f 

B.  C.  324.]  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
Macedonian  empire  was  divided  among  four  of  his 
generals;  and  Judea  being  situated  between  Egypt 
and  Syria,  became  subject  to  all  the  revolutions  and 
wars  in  which  his  successors  were  engaged  against 
each  other.  It  was  at  first  governed  by  Laomedon, 
the  Mitylenian,  one  of  Alexander's  captains^  and 
after  he  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Soter,   king  of 

in  Greek  alto,  after  the  Septoagiot  VertioD  had  been  prepared,  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Phihidelphuf,  king  of  Egypt — BatnMge,  p.  527. 

•  It  it  tuppoied,  that  when  Manattet  fled  to  the  Samaritant,  he 
fint  brought  the  law  of  Motet  among  them;  and  after  they  received 
it  they  renounced  idolatry,  and  worthipped  the  true  God.-^PHU^aiur't 
C^tmeeiian^  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

t  Joiqpbui,  p.  884.    Enfield'i  PhikMophy. 
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Egypt,  the  Jews  refused  to  violate  their  engage- 
mentt)  to  him.  Enraged  at  their  resistance,  Ptolemy 
marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  being  apprized  of  the 
religious  veneration  of  the  Jews  for  the  Sabbath, 
fraudulently  surprised  and  took  the  city  on  that  day, 
and  carried  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
captive  into  Egypt.  However,  in  consideration  of 
the  loyally  they  had  on  various  occasions  evinced  to 
former  conquerors,  he  advanced  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  among  them  to  places  of  trust  in 
the  military  department;  and  eventually  confirmed 
all  the  privileges  which  Alexander  had  formerly 
bestowed  upon  their  nation.  Ptolemy  settled  some 
of  llie  captives  in  Lybia  and  Cyrene;  from  those 
who  were  established  in  the  latter  of  these  countries 
descended  the  Cyrenian  Jews,  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.* 

Soon  after  the  recovery  of  Judea  by  Ptolemy, 
Simon,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  died  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  pontiiicate.  The  character  given  of 
him  in  Ecclesiasticusf  evinces  his  distinguished 
merit ;  and  the  piety  and  integrity  which  uniformly 
marked  his  conduct,  induced  his  cotemporaries  to 
honour  him  with  the  surname  of  Just.  He  exhibited 
an  ardent  love  of  his  country  by  repairing  and 
fortifying  the  city  and  temple  ;  and  is  said  to  have 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  religion  by 
completing  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
celebrated  pontiff  was  the  last  member  of  the  grand 
synagngue-t 

•  Prideaux'i  Connection,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISO.    Encji eloped ia,  toI.  ii. 

t  Btclniulicu*.  rhap.  i. 

X  Ttie  grand  ijongogue  couUted  of  ISO  dden  who,  in  a  reguJar 
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On  the  deceage  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  his  successor 
Philadelphus  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  privileges 
of  the  Jews.  He  established  many  of  that  nation 
in  his  dominions,  ransomed  those  who  had  been 
carried  captive  into  Egypt^  and  caused  a  copy  of 
their  sacred  books  to  be  translated  into  the  Greek 
language^*  and  deposited  in  his  famous  library  at 
Alexandria.  By  means  of  the  translation,  which 
was  styled  the  Septuagint  version^f  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion was  made  known  among  the  Gentiles^  so  that 
the  temple  was  enriched  with  magnificent  presents 
from  the  neighbouring  monarchs. 

The  Jews  also  obtained  distinguished  ikvours 
from  Seleucus  Nicator^  king  of  Macedon  and  Syria, 
who  admitted  them  into  all  the  cities  which  he  had 
built  in  Lesser  Asia^  and  allowed  them  the  same 
privileges  with  his  Grecian  and  Macedonian  sub^- 
jecte-t 

The  Jewish  affairs  continued  to  wear  a  iavour- 

iiKceMioD  after  the  ezpiratioD  of  the  Bahylonith  captivity,  laboured 
aatidnoutly  in  retioring  the  Jewbh  church  and  ftate;  and  exerted 
theimeWef  to  diffuse  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
among  their  brethren. — Sacred  Mirror. 

*  Thtf  trantlatioa  if  frequently  quoted  by  the  sacred  writen  of  the 
New  Testament.— Bid/er's  Hong  BibHcm. 

t  A  late  a&thor  obserres  that,  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the 
Septuagint,  there  scarcely  is  a  subject  of  literature  upon  which  more 
has  been  written,  or  of  which  less  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is 
known.  The  popular  account  of  its  being  made  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristeas,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Demetrius  Phalems,  by  serenty  or  serenty-two  Jews 
shut  up  in  cells,  appears  to  be  generally  exploded.  The  prerailing 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  made  at  Alexandria  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  interpreters,  but  that  all  of  them  were  Jews.— JSrii</#r't 
HoneBibUeig^  p.  1 8,  and  aUo  Prideaux*i  Conn€$9i0n,  ¥ol.  iii.  p.  99—62. 

t  Pleury'a  iAcient  Itrteiitfs,  p4  88^ 
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able  Rspecl  til!  iti  Ihe  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pliilopator 
they  were  greully  o|)presi^ed  by  llic  incursion  of  Ihe 
SiimarilanB.  At  Ihe  same  time  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  made  a  vin'orous  effort  to  conquer 
Judea.  He  was  lumever  defeatei!  by  the  Eg'yplian 
monarch,  who  soon  after  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
oflercd  saeriiiceo  to  lUe  God  of  Israel  for  his  recent 
victory.  Stimulated  by  an  extreme  curiosity  to 
view  ihe  interior  pail  of  Ihe  temple,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  priests  and  the  lamentations  of 
the  people,  he  forced  his  way  through  the  two  outer 
courts;  but  it  is  related,  that  on  his  attempting  to 
peiu'lrdte  into  the  most  holy  place  he  was  struck 
with  inexpressible  terror,  and  was  obliged  to  he 
carried  out  by  Ids  attendants.  Instead  however  of 
being  humbled  by  this  judgmenl,  be  was  exaspe- 
rated against  the  Jews ;  and  on  his  return  to  Egypt 
rajwd  a  persecution  against  those  in  that  kingdom, 
deprived  them  of  their  privileges,  ordered  them  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  lowest  order  of  Egyptians, 
and  sentenced  many  to  slavery  and  death.  He  was 
afterwards  however  induced  to  revoke  bis  sangui- 
nary decrees.* 

B.C.  212,]     After  the  death  of  Ptoiemy  Philo- 
pator,  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  Caelosyria  and 


*  It  if  «aid,  that  the  king  huiI  rcio 
nation,  beginaing  with  thoic  nho  rcaided  i 
10  be  broDght  io  chains  to  Alcxandha  to 
Ai  lliii  irat  lo  be  done  publictf, 


ed  la  dettro;  the  wliole 
Egf  pt,  nhom  be  ordered 
•  killed  bt  hii  cle|ibaali. 
of  people ' 


Iwtrd  logelhrr  to  behold  tbc  horrid  <?xliibilion,  when  to  their  great 
tnrprite,  the  elephaiila  baring  been  made  druok  with  wioe  wad  fmak- 
intoiue,  turned  all  their  rage  upon  the  spectator!,  and  deitrajed 
gre«t  numbcn  of  them,  while  the  Jewi  remained  in  perfect  Mfetj. 
The  king  relented,  and  rcitorcd  thia  periecuted  peoplt  to  Ihcir  former 
frifiit^n.—PrUtaitt'i  C»Hnrcti»n,  >ul.  iii.  p.  i  18. 
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Palestine^  and  soon  made  an  entire  conquest  of 
these  provinces.  The  Jews  renounced  their  alle^ 
giance  to  iBgypt,  placed  themselves  under  his  pro* 
tection,  and  offered  him  their  assistance.  The 
Syrian  monarchy  highly  gratified  by  the  fidelity 
and  zeal  they  exhibited  in  his  service,  restored  to 
Jerusalem  its  ancient  privileges ;  gave  a  large  sum 
out  of  his  own  treasury  for  repairing  the  temple, 
and  maintaining  public  worship ;  granted  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  taxes  for  three  years  to  all  the  dispersed 
Jews  who  should  return  to  their  capital^  and  libe- 
rated all  who  had  been  sold  for  slaves  in  any  part 
of  his  dominions.* 

B.C.  176.]  Upon  the  decease  of  Antiochus, 
his  son  and  successor  Seleucus  continued  to  the 
Jews  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religious  pri- 
vileges^ and  the  expenses  of  their  sacrifices  were 
defrayed  out  of  the  royal  treasury.  Their  prospe- 
rity was^  however^  disturbed  by  an  unhappy  alter- 
cation between  Onias  the  high  priest,  and  Simon 
the  governor  of  the  temple.  The  latter,  actuated 
by  a  principle  of  revenge,  gave  such  an  exagge- 
rated account  of  the  treasures  in  the  temple,  that 
Seleucus  determined  to  appropriate  part  of  them  to 
his  own  use,  and  commanded  Heliodorus,  his  trea- 
surer, to  convey  them  to  Antioch.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Jerusalem,  Onias  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose,  assuring  him  that  these  treasures 
were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  in  the  Jewish  community.  Heliodorus, 
however,  still  persisted  to  execute  his  commission. 

t  Prideaiu't  Connection,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISS. 
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But  while  the  priests  and  people  united  in  ardent 
supplication  to  the  God  of  Israel  to  preserve  the 
sanctuary,  he  was  suddenly  struck,  according  to  the 
book  of  Maccabees,  with  inexpressible  terror  by  an 
awful  vision,  and  soon  after  quilted  the  city,  which 
he  acknowledged  was  under  the  protection  of  a 
divine  and  irresistible  power.  Simon,  enraged  at 
the  defeat  of  hia  malicious  designs,  accused  Onias  of 
having  invited  the  king's  treasurer  to  Jerusalem. 
But  the  high  priest  justified  his  conduct  to  his  royal 
master,  and  at  length  procured  the  banishment  of 
the  treacherous  governor.* 

B.  C.  173.3  Soon  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
assumed  the  Syrian  diadem,  Jason,  brother  to 
Onias,  went  to  Antioch  and  purchased  the  high 
priesthood  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents. f  He 
also  obtained  an  order  that  the  present  pontiff,  who 
was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  justice,  should  be 
sent  to  that  metropolis,  and  there  con Hned  for  life. 
This  impious  priest  subverted  the  religion  of  his 
ancestors,  by  procuring  a  grant  for  erecting  a  Gym- 
nasium, or  place  of  exercise,  at  Jerusalem,  similar 
to  those  which  were  built  in  the  Grecian  cities ;  and 
encouraged  the  people  by  rewards,  precepts,  and 
example,  to  adopt  the  superstition  of  their  idolatrous 
conquerors.  From  this  time,  therefore,  a  general 
apostacy  took  place,  and  the  service  of  the  temple 
was  neglected.  J 

After  Jason  had  enjoyed  his  ill-acquired  dignity 
for  a  few  years,  lie  was  supplanted  by  his  brother 

*  Jovephui,  p.  SOS.    i  Maccabeei  iti.     Prideaus'f  Connection. 
t  About  aiaetj  thounaad  poundi  ilerlipg. 
t  Jowpbui,  p.  304.    S  Maccftbcci. 
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Mendaus^  whose  impiety^  if  possible,  exceeded 
that  of  his  predecessor.  After  he  had  obtained  the 
high  priesthood  by  offering  the  additional  price  of 
three  hundred  talents^  he  ordered  the  sacred  vessels 
to  be  sold  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum^  and  bribe  the 
courtiers  in  his  favour.  He  also  caused  Onias,  who 
had  reproved  him  for  his  impious  sacrilege^  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  vms  indefatigable  in  his  ezer- 
tions  to  destroy  the  Jewish  religion ;  engaged  that 
himself  and  his  party  should  wholly  conform  to  the 
Greeks;  drove  Jason  from  Jerusalem^  and  by  his 
tyranny  and  extortion  cau<ted  an  insurrection  in  that 
city.* 

B.  C.  166.]  In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  was 
prosecuting  the  war  in  Egypt,  and  on  a  felse  report 
of  his  deaths  Jason  marched  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  men,  and  severely  chastised  the 
adherents  of  Menelaus.  But  the  approach  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  compelled  him  to  elude  his  ven- 
geance by  flight;  and  at  length  he  died  in  exile 
universally  hated  and  despised.  Antiochus,  exaspe- 
rated at  the  supposed  revolt,  and  the  rejoicings 
upon  the  report  of  his  deaths  abandoned  Jerusalem 
for  three  days  to  the  fury  of  the  Syrian  army. 
Forty  thousand  persons  were  slain,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  sold  for  slaves.  The  impious  mo- 
narch, conducted  by  the  traitor  Menelaus,  forced 
his  way  into  the  temple,  and  even  penetrated  into 
the  most  holy  place ;  tore  off  the  golden  ornaments, 
carried  away  the  sacred  treasures  and  utensils ;  and 
in  order  to  offer  the  greatest  insult  to  the  Jewish 

*  Jofephusf  p.  SOS.    Prideauz*s  Connectioo,  toI.  U.  pw  175,  17S* 
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religion,  sacriiiced  a  large  liog  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering.* 

After  the  capital  was  (Iraiiied  of  treasure,  and 
filled  %vith  blijod,  the  tyrant  appointed  a  barbarous 
Pliryg-ian,  named  Philip,  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
established  the  apostate  Menclaus-f  in  the  high 
priesthood,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Anliocll. 

B.  C.  !68.]  About  two  years  after  this  terrible 
event.  Anliochus  despatched  AppoIIonius,  governor 
of  Syria,  at  (he  head  of  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
commanding  him  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  mas-^acre 
the  men,  and  sell  the  women  and  children  for  slaves. 
The  king's  officer  concealed  his  intentions  till  the 
first  sabhath  after  bis  arrival ;  and  white  the  people 
were  assembled  for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  he 
executed  his  horrid  commands  witli  ynrelenling  bar- 
barity. Every  part  of  the  city  was  then  plundered, 
set  on  fire,  and  (he  walls  demolished.  The  temple 
was  indeed  permitted  to  stand,  but  its  service  was 
totally  abandoned  ;  for  the  Syrian  troops  built  Q 
fortress  opposite  to  the  sacred  edifice,  in  order  (o 
overlook  and  assault  all  who  came  to  worship  the 
God  of  Israel. I 

The  impious  monarch,  not  yet  satiated  with  the 
blood  of  the  Jews,  resolved  totally  to  abolish  their 
religion,  or  extirpate  their  whole  peofilc.  He 
therefore  issued  a  decree,  that,  all  the  nations  within 
his  dominions  should  forsake  their  old  religion  and 


i 


t  The  temporal  autttoril;.  wliich  was  unilcd  irilh  the  (vonlificnl, 
nude  Ihe  office  of  high  prie«l  a|)pear  of  tnch  Talue  to  Menelaoa 
and  Jajon. — Priileauj;  toI.  ii.  p.  IBS. 

t  Rollin'i  Aocienl  Hi*torj,  vol.  *ili.  p.  390, 
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gods^  and  worship  those  of  the  king^  under  the 
severest  penalties.  To  enforce  obedience  to  his 
orders,  he  placed  overseers  in  every  province,  and 
being  apprized  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  persons 
who  would  presume  to  disobey  his  commands,  strict 
injunctions  were  given  to  have  them  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity.  Atheneas,  an  aged  and  cruel 
man,  well  versed  in  all  the  rites  of  Grecian  idolatry^ 
being  sent  into  Judea,  dedicated  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  to  Jupiter  Olympus,*  and  set  up  his 
statue  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  All  who 
refused  to  offer  their  adorations  before  the  idol, 
were  either  massacred,  or  compelled  to  endure  the 
most  exquisite  tortures.  At  the  same  time,  altars, 
groves,  and  statues  were  established  not  only  in 
Judea,  but  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Syrian  empire ; 
and  all  who  professed  the  religion  of  Moses,  were 
obliged  to  worship  them  under  the  same  penalties. 
The  king  also  promulgated  an  edict,  making  it 
instant  death  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  to  observe  the  sabbath,  practise  circumcision, 
or  any  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  In  short,  an 
energetic  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  every  copy  of 
the  law,  which  the  king  commanded  to  be  delivered 
up  under  penalty*  of  death,  while  he  strenuously  en« 
deavoured  to  exterminate  every  faithful  worshipper 
of  God.  t 

At  this  distressing  period,  multitudes  quitted  their 


*  At  thif  time  the  Samaritans  presented  a  petition  to  the  king*  in 
which  they  declared  themselves  not  to  be  Jews,  and  requested  that 
their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizzim  might  be  dedicated  to  the  Grecian 
Jupiter,  and  called  after  his  name. — BoUhCi  Ancient  Hi$torif. 

t  Prideaux,  Tol.ii.  p.  184,  187. 
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habitations,  and  retreated  to  caves  among  the  rocks, 
where  they  subsisted  on  herbs  and  roots.  A  large 
number  apostatized;  yet  the  ministers  of  cruelly 
were  frequently  baffled  by  the  intrepid  firmness  of 
their  victims.  The  king,  exasperated  at  iheir 
boldness  in  defying  his  edicts  and  punishments,  re- 
solved  to  visit  Jerusalem  in  order  to  enforce  the 
esecutioii  of  his  sanguinary  decrees.  Wiien  the 
tyrant  arrived,  he  hud  recourse  to  the  stake  and  the 
rack ;  and  commanded  and  superintended  the  most 
horrid  executions.*  The  unshaken  constancy  of 
the  suBerers  filled  him  with  rage  and  astonishment ; 
while  Iheir  triumphant  deaths  strengthened  the  faith 
and  courage  of  their  brethren. 

Though  the  persecution  under  Antiochus  was  thei 
greatest  the  Jews  had  ever  suffered,  they  had 
hitherto  endured  the  horrid  cruelties  of  the  tyrant 
without  resistance.  But  at  length  men  eminently 
distinguished  for  valour  armed  themselves  in  defence 
of  their  religion  and  laws;  and  while  they  fought 
under  the  banner  of  the  God  of  Israel,  they  were 
enabled  to  efiect  the  destruction  of  their  idolatrous 
enemies,  the  deliverance  of  their  nation,  and  the, 
restoration  of  the  true  worship. 


*  The  TCDcrable  Eica 
niotb«r,   w»e  it  thi*  I 


ie  pul  to 


cveii  lireUiren,  with  their  piotu 
1  nioti  truel  detlh.— 8  Mtce*- 
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SECTION  III. 

Sketch  of  the  hi$torif  of  the  Jews  under  the  Asmonean 

family. 

MATtATHiAs^  an  eminent  priest  of  the  Asmonean 
fkmily^*  lamented  with  deep  anguish  and  regret  the 
wretched  situation  of  his  country,  and  had  for  some 
time  retired  to  Modin,  his  native  place,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  persecution  which  raged  in  Jerusalem. 
Apelles,  one  of  the  officers  of  Antiochus,  was  sent 
to  that  city  to  establish  the  heathen  worship.  After 
assembling  the  people,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
that  venerable  priest  to  set  an  example  of  com- 
pliance with  the  king's  edict,  by  insinuating  compli- 
ments, magnificent  promises,  and  by  stating  the 
nuttiber  whq  had  apostatized.  Mattathias  boldly 
replied  in  the  hearing  of  the  multitude,  '^  that 
though  all  the  Jews,  and  all  the  nations  on  earth, 
should  conform  to  the  king's  decree,  he  and  his  sons 
would  continue  faithful  to  the  law  of  their  God,  and 
that  no  consideration  should  ever  induce  them  to 
abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestors/'  Immedi- 
ately after,  he  killed  one  of  his  countrymen  who 
offered  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  Modin.  Upon 
being  joined  by  his  sons,  and  some  others,  he  exe- 
cuted the  same  summary  vengeance  on  the  king's 
officer  and   his  attendants  ;f    and  hastily  passing 

*  He  was  Uie  great  graodjon  of  Atraoneuf ,  from  whom  the  family 
4eri¥ed  their  aame.—-Pri&4iiMr'f  C^fuwelidii,  toI.  ii.  p.  187. 

t  Mattathiat*t  conduct  waf  conformable  to  the  law  of  Mofei  in 
foch  catet.    See  Deuteronomy  ziii. 
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about  the  city,  exhorted  ail  \yho  were  zealous  for 
the  law  of  God  to  follow  him. 

Animate^  by  tlic  example  of  Matlathias  and  his 
piouB  family,  larj^e  numbers  of  Jews  being  delcr- 
mitied  to  make  vigorous  exerllons  for  the  recovery 
of  their  civil  and  religious  privileges,  followed  their 
venerable  leader  into  the  desarts  of  Judea.*  They 
were  soon  pursued  by  the  royal  army  ;  and  being 
attacked  on  the  sabbath,  many  perished  without 
offering  to  make  the  least  resistance.  Their  leaders 
were  hence  induced  to  pass  a  decree  for  defending 
themselves  for  the  future  on  that  holy  day,  which 
being  ratified  by  the  priests  and  elders,  was  privately 
communicated  to  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  vil- 
iagea.f 

B.  C.  167.]  The  parly  of  Mattathias  being  strongly 
reinforced,  foriouely  attacked  the  Syrians  and  apostate 
JcwB,  destroying  many,  and  compelling  others  to 
seek  refuge  iu  foreign  countries.  After  having  struck 
their  enemies  with  terror,  the  conquerors  marched 
from  city  to  city,  ovcrUirning  the  heathen  altars, 
demolishing  (he  graven  images,  opening  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  and  enforcing  the  practice  of  circum- 
cision. They  also  assiduously  employed  themselves 
in  searching  for  und  transcribing  the  sacred  books, 
and  causing  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  to  be 
resumed.  Their  heroic  exertions  were  crowned 
with  such  remarkable  success,  that  in  the  short 
space  of  one  year,  a  happy  reformation  had  begun 
(o  extend  over  a  large  part  of  Judea,  when  death  ar- 
rested Mattatiiias  in  his  glorious  prt^ress.     In  his 


■  Whiiton'*  Jowphus.  vol.  iii.  p.  46. 
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last  moments  he  exhorted  his  sons^  in  the  most 
.fervent  and  affectionate  manner,  to  emulate  their 
pious  ancestors^  and  hazard  their  lives  iq  defence  of 
the  religion  and  laws  of  their  country.* 

B.  C.  166.]  Judas,  surnamed  Maccabeus^f  his 
eldest  son  and  successor^  is  said  to  have  been  the 
greatest  uninspired  hero  of  whom  the  Jews  can 
boast,  j;  With  his  small  army,  which  at  first  only 
consisted  of  six  thousand  men,  he  soon  made  him- 
self master  of  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Judea ;  became  terrible  to  the  Syrians  and  Sa- 
maritans ;  compelled  the  apostate  Jews  to  retire  in 
confusion,  while  the  pious  emigrants  returned  and 
enlisted  under  his  banners.  The  Syrian  monarch, 
and  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  crush  this  dangerous  revolt  in 
its  iufSemcy.  For  this  purpose  they  repeatedly  sent 
formidable  armies  against  Judas,  commanded  by 
officers  of  consummate  valour.  The  Maccabean 
hero^  animated  by  religious  confidence  in  God,  was 
not  alarmed  by  the  vast  superiority  of  numbers  on 

*  1  Maccabees  ii.    Joiephuf ,  p.  300. 

t  The  motto  oa  the  standard  of  Judat  wat  taken  from  Bzodos  xt. 
**  Who  is  like  anto  thee  among  the  Oods«  O  Jehofah !"  which  being 
written  bj  an  abbretiation  formed  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  put 
together,  which  made  the  artificial  word  Maccabees.  Such  at  least  is 
the  national  tradition  concerning  the  origin  of  a  name  applied  in  its 
strict  sense  to  persons  enlisted  under  Judas  and  hb  brethren  i  but  also 
more  eztensiyely  to  those  who,  before  Judas  raised  his  standard,  had 
magnanimously  bra?ed  death  in  the  same  religious  canse.  Parti* 
cularly  to  those  Jews  recendy  tortured  at  Jerusalem  by  the  merciless 
Antiochuf  Epiphanes,  as  well  as  those  martyred  60  years  before  at 
Alexandria  by  the  cruel  Ptolemy  Philopater.— IV-i^feaiur's  CwiuctUn^ 
Yol.  ii.  p.  I9S.     Gmi€*i  HUtory^  yol.  iii.  p.  123. 
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Ihe  Bide  of  his  enemies :  but  continued  successfully 
to  defend  the  laws  and  religion  of  his  countrymen  : 
and  in  one  year  defeated  the  Syrians  in  live  battles. 
In  the  last  of  these  engagements,  tlie  army  which 
was  raised  by  Lysias  the  Syrian  governor,  amounted 
to  sixty-live  thousand  men.  Judas  gained  a  coin- 
|)Iete  victory,  obliged  the  troops  who  had  escaped 
the  sword  to  elude  his  vengeance  by  an  ignominioua 
flight,  and  their  commander  to  abandoo  the  en- 
terprise, and  return  to  Syria,* 

B.C.  165.]  Encouraged  by  this  brilliant  success, 
the  victorious  Maccabees  inarched  to  Jerusalem, 
destroyed  the  Syrian  idols,  repaired  and  purified  the 
temple,  replaced  the  sacred  vessels,  and  divine  wor- 
ship, which  had  been  interrupted  for  three  years 
and  an  half,  was  resumed  with  the  greatest  splendour 
and  solemnity.  The  temple,  which  was  decked  with 
a  profusion  of  ornaments,  was  consecrated  anew  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  an  annual  feast  appointed 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  joyful  event. 
But  notwithstanding  the  triumphant  success  of 
Judas  and  his  army,  they  were  not  able  to  expel  the 
Syrians  from  their  fortress  on  mount  Acra,  which 
was  opposite  to  the  temple ;  in  order  therefore  to 
prevent  the  interruption  of  divine  worship,  they 
protected  the  sacred  edifice  by  building  high  walls 
and  lofty  towers,  which  were  supported  by  a 
powerful  and  vigilant  garrison. f 

The  surrounding  nations,  exasperated  at  the  re- 
establishmenl  of  the  Jews,  united  against  them,  and 

•  For  a  particular  account  of  the  battlei  between  the  Sjrians  and 
Jnr«,  tee  I  Maccabeea  Jii.  it. 
Maccnbeei  tv. 
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attacked  tbem  oa  all  sides^  being  resoLyed  to  destroy 
every  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  But  Judas  and  his 
valiant  brothers  repeatedly  attacked  and  vanquished 
their  forces  with  prodigious  slaughter ;  reduced 
several  of  their  principal  places;  and  obtained  the 
most  complete  success.* 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus^  being  on  his  return 
from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Persia,  re- 
ceived the  alarming  news^  that  all  the  Jews  had 
revolted,  defeated  his  generals^  expelled  their  armies 
from  Judea^  and  restored  the  primitive  worship. 
This  intelligence  filled  him  with  such  frantic  rage, 
that  he  declared  he  would  utterly  extirpate  every  in- 
dividual of  the  Jewish  nation.  These  words  were 
scarcely  uttered^  says  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Maccabees^  when  he  was  struck  with  a  torturiag  and 
incurable  disease,  and  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  his  sufferings  were  justly  inflicted  by  the 
God  of  Israel,  whose  people  he  had  persecuted  with 
unrelenting  cruelty. 

After  having  languished  for  some  time  in  a  mise- 
rable condition  he  expired,  and  his  death  freed  the 
Jews  from  the  most  inveterate  enemy  they  had  ever 
known.  Antiochus  Eupater,  his  son  and  successor, 
continued  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Jewish 

nation,  f 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  Judas 
laid  close  siege  to  the  tower  of  Acra,  which  Appol- 
lonius  had  built  to  overlook  (he  temple.  The  young 
king  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  the 
head  of  an  hundred  thousand  foot,  twenty  thousand 

*  RolHn'i  Ancient  Hislorj,  vol.  Tiii. 

t  8  Macoabees  iz.    Joiephus,  toI.  iii*  p.  69. 
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boree,  thirty-two  eIephanL<<,  and  three  hundred 
chariots  of  war.  Upon  the  approach  of  this  formi- 
dable army,  the  Maccabean  chief  having  exhorted 
hi*  troops  to  fif^ht  valiantly  for  their  liberties,  and 
given  for  the  watchword,  "  Victory  is  of  God," 
ottacked  the  enemy  in  the  night,  slew  four  thousand 
six  hundred  men,  threw  tht:  whole  army  into  confu- 
sion, and  made  a  regular  retreat  in(o  Jerusalem.* 

Antiochus  Eupatcr,  having  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Dethsura,  conducted  his  army  to  the  Jewish 
nielropoiis.  The  ^rrison  defended  the  city,  with 
undaunted  courage^  till  they  were  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extremities  from  want  of  provisions ;  but 
Providence  interposed  in  their  behalf,  and  the  report 
of  a  rebellion  in  Syria  induced  the  besiegers  to 
grant  them  an  advantageous  peace.  The  king  en- 
gaged to  leave  the  fortihcations  of  the  temple  entire  ; 
hut  upon  (he  cessation  of  hostilities  he  caused  them 
to  be  demolished,  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty 
which  he  had  Just  confirmed  with  the  most  solemn 
oath.f 

Meaelaus  the  apostate  high  priest,  who  had  at- 
tended the  Syrian  iirmy  in  this  expedition,  was 
accused  by  Lysias,  the  commander,  of  being  the 
instigator  of  the  war,  and  condemned  to  suffer  a 
cruel  death.  The  Syrian  government  then  con- 
ferred the  ponlihcal  dignity  upon  AlcimuSj  a  man 
equally  unprincipled  iitid  vicious  as  his  predecessor. 
But  the  Jews  refused  to  admit  him  to  officiate  at 
their  attar,  on  account  of  his  known  impiety,  and 
attachment  to  tbe  superstitions  of  the  Grecians. j; 

*  8  .Moccalicn  Ix.     Josephiu,  tol.  iii.  p.  i'9. 
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B.  C.  162.]  Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  III.  who 
wad  murdered  in  Antiocb,  being  disappointed  in  not 
obtaining  the  high  priesthood  after  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Menelaus^  withdrew  into  Egypt  Indignant  at 
the  promotion  of  the  unworthy  Alcimus^  he  peti- 
tioned Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Cleopatra  his  queen 
to  permit  him  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  that 
country^  alleging  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  fore- 
told that  ^'  there  should  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in 
Egypt  *^*  The  king  and  queen  granted  his  request^ 
assigned  a  portion  of  land,  and  an  adequate  revenue 
for  the  purpose.  The  place  chosen  for  erecting  the 
temple  was  Heliopolis^  or  the  city  of  the  sun.  It 
was  built  after  the  model  of  the  temple  a(  Jerusalem  ; 
but  not  on  so  large  and  magnificent  a  scale.  Onias 
was  made  high  priest ;  inferior  priests  and  Levites 
were  also  appointed  ;  and  divine  worship  conducted 
as  in  th^ capital  of  Judea.f 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater^  and 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  having  put  Antiochus 
Eupator  to  death,  Alcimus,  the  apostate  high  priest, 
who  upon  being  rejected  by  the  Jews  had  become 
their  implacable  enemy,  petitioned  the  new  king  to 
support  his  title.  Demetrius  at  his  instigation  sent 
lai|^  armies  under  the  command  of  Bacchides  the 
governor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Nicanor,  governor 
of  Judea.  But  the  designs  of  both  were  frustrated 
by  the  valour  and  prudence  of  the  Maccabees  ;  and 
Nicanor,  who  had  blasphemed  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  temple,  was  slain  in 
the  engagement,  and  his  army  defeated  with  prodi- 
gious slaughter. ;( 

*  Iniah  xix.  IS,  19.        f  Joiephat,  toI.  lii.  p.  60.        %  Ibid. 


Soon  after  this  victory,  Judas  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  and  obtained  an  alliance  willi  that  powerful 
state.  But  previously  lo  the  return  of  the  ambas- 
sador, Demetriua  despalched  Bacchides  into  Judoa 
with  the  fiowcp  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  twenly- 
two  thousand  men,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Nicanor, 
fend  establish  Alcimus  in  the  priesthood.  At  the 
approach  of  this  formidable  army,  the  soldiers  of 
Judas,  which  amounted  loonly  three  thousand  men, 
were  intimidated  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  left  him 
except  eight  hundred.  With  this  small  force,  which 
he  exhorted  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  to  die  vali- 
antly rather  than  desert,  he  broke  the  strongest 
wing  of  the  idolatrous  army,  and  chased  the  fleeing 
Iroops  to  Mount  Azotus.  But  at  length  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  and  overpowered  by  numbers, 
this  heroic  defender  of  his  country  fell,  covered 
vitb  honourable  wounds,  on  heaps  of  his  expiring 
enemies.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented,  and  his 
beroic  exploits  deservedly  celebrated.* 

B.  C.  IGO.]  The  death  of  Judas  filled  his  coun- 
trymen with  the  utmost  consternation,  while  their 
enemies,  inspired  with  fresh  courage,  reduced  Jeru- 
ilem,  put  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  Maccabees 
to  death,  and  reinstated  Alcimus  in  the  priesthood, 
which  sacred  office  he  perverted  to  the  vilest  pur- 
poses. Josephus  observes,  "  that  the  calamities  the 
jews  suffered  at  this  time  were  equal  to  any  they 
Jjad  experienced  since  their  return  from  Babylon." 
But  at  length  the  impious  high  priest  having  pre- 
wmed  to  break  down  one  of  the  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  full  career  of  his 
*  I  H*ccabeei  ix. 
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wickedness^  and  expired  in  agonies.*  Thi?  parly  of 
Judas  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  against 
their  enemies,  and  unanimously  chose  Jonathan,  to 
succeed  his  brother  as  their  prince  and  general. 
Under  his  direction  the  war  was  conducted  with 
such  energy  Mid  success^  that  the  Syrians,  disturbed 
by  their  own  intestine  divisions^  solemnly  engaged 
to  refrain  from  further  hostilities^  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  f 

Immediately  after  the  Syrian  forces  left  Judea^ 
Jonathan  commenced  a  regular  government,  similar 
to  that  of  the  ancient  Israelitish  judges ;  he  repaired 
(be  walls  of  Jerusalem,  fortified  the  city,  and  made 
several  important  reformations  in  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siaatisal  atfairs  of  his  country.  The  increase  of  his 
r)ef>utation  and  success,  induced  the  competitors  for 
the  Syrian  monarchy  to  court  his  friendship ;  and  as 
Demetrius  bad  formerly  persecuted  the  Jews,  be 
joined  the  party  of  his  rival  Alexander  Bela.  With 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  people,  he  accepted  the 
high  priesthood  from  him ;  [B.  C.  144.]  that  place 
baving  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death  of 
Alcimus.  Jonathan  also  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans  and  Lacedemonians,  and  rendered  himself 
formidable  by  his  military  achievements.  But  after 
he  had  governed  the  Jewish  nation  with  equal  pru- 

*  By  the  order  of  prophets  Haggai  and  Zcchariab,  a  low  waU  or 
inclosure  waf  built  round  the  sanctuary  to  separate  the  holy  from  the 
unholy  ;  and  the  rule  was,  that  within  this  no  uncircumcised  person 
was  to  enter.  Alcimus,  in  order  to  give  the  Gentiles  equal  liberty 
with  the. Jews,  to  pass  into  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple,  ordered 
this  wall  of  partition  to  be  pulled  down. — PrUeaus'i  Cofmeciian^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  9M. 

+  Prideaaz*s  Connection,  toI.  ii.  p  S64. 
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dence  and  okilt  for  about  seventeen  years,  he  and  his 
children  were  treacherously  put  to  death  by  Tryphon, 
B  Syrian  usurper,  in  the  city  of  Ptolemais,  One 
thousand  persons  who  attended  him  as  guards  were 
likewise  assassinated.* 

B,  C.  143.]  After  the  death  of  Jonathan,  the 
leaders  of  the  Jewit-h  nation  assembled  at  Jerusalem, 
and  chose  Simon,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Matta- 
thias,  for  their  general  and  high  priest ;  and  settled 
both  the  civil  and  sacerdotal  power  on  his  posterity. 
He  imitated  the  valour  and  prudence  which  marked 
tlie  conduct  of  his  brother ;  repaired  the  fortresses  of 
Judea  ;  reduced  and  demohshed  tlie  lower  of  Acra  ; 
renewed  the  treaty  with  the  Romans ;  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Demetrius,  lawful  heir  of  Syria,  offering 
to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and  assist  him  in 
depriving  the  usurper  Tryphon  of  the  regal  dignity. 
These  proposals  were  cheerfully  accepted  by  Deme- 
trius ;  and  a  letter  was  returned,  which  constituted 
Simon  sovereign  prince  and  high  priest  of  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  ordered  ail  public  acts  to  be  made  in 
his  name,  and  released  hi<i  lerrilories  from  all  foreign 
dominion.  After  the  independent  reign  of  Simon 
iMtd  commenced,  he  bravely  defended  his  country ; 
took  Gaza  and  Joppa  ;  restored  peace  to  Jerusalem  ; 
beautified  the  Banctuary,  and  enforced  obedience  to 
the  divine  law.  At  length,  however,  [B.  C.  135.] 
A  period  was  put  to  his  life  and  usefulness  at  the 
easlle  of  his  son-in-law,  by  whom  he  and  two  of 
bis  sons  were  treacherously  murdered  after  be  had 
governed  the  Jeivs  eight  years,  t 

*  Whiiloa'i  Jowphui,  vol.  t.  p.  li.     I  Maccab.  x— xjt. 

*  1  lb«st>eei  xvi. 
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Immediately  after  Simon's  deaths  Aoliochus  Si* 
dete§,  the  then  reigning  king  of.  Syria,  marched  to 
Palestine  viritb  a  powerful  army,  and  compelled  the 
Jews  to  deliver  their  arms,  demolish  the  fortifications 
of  Jerusalem,  and  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  Not 
long  after,  this  monarch  was  slain  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians  ;  and  the  intestine  commotions 
which  distracted  the  kingdom  after  his  death  afforded 
Hyrcanus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Simon,  an 
opportanily  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  and  deliver 
his  country  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  power.  His 
exertions  were  crowned  with  such  complete  success, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  descendants  were  ever  after 
subjected  to  the  kings  of  Syria.* 

He  was  also  successful  in  his  wars  with  the  Idu- 
means,  whom  be  compelled  to  renounce  their  idol- 
atrous rites,  or  abandon  their  country;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  lost  their  political  existence, 
and  became  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  conqueror  next  turned  bis  arms  against  the 
Samaritans ;  demolished  their  capital  city,  and  the 
temple  which  was  erected  on  Mount  Gerizzim.f 

Hyreanus  renewed  the  alliance  which  his  prede- 
cessors made  with  the  Romans,  who  were  now 
rapidly  advancing  to  the  meridian  of  their  power. 
And  having  subdued  his  enemies,  and  amassed  pro- 
digious treasure  by  bis  conquests,  enjoyed  bis  autho- 
rity without  disturbance,  made,  Judea  flourish  under 
his  wise  administration,  and  raised  bis  nation  to  a 
greater  degree  of  splendour  than  it  had  ever  en- 
joyed since  the  Babylonish  captivity.     His  last  days 

*  Whifton*§  Joiephui,  toI.  t.  p.  14.    Prid.  Conn.  toI.  ii.  p*  SSft. 
t  RoUin'i  Ancient  Hiitorj. 
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were  however  embittered  by  a  contest  with  the 
Pharisees,*  who,  at  thi»  lime  had  acquired  great 
power  and  popularity  ;  and  had  incensed  the  king 
by  calling  in  question  his  title  to  the  high  priesthood. 
Hyrcanus,  however,  after  having  enjoyed  the  royal 
authority  Iwenty-niiie  years,  died  in  peace,  greatly 
beloved  and  lamented  by  ihe  generality  of  the  Jewish 
nation. f 

Aristobulus,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him  both  in 
the  regal  and  sacerdotal  dignities.  He  was  the  first 
alier  (be  Babylonian  captivity  who  assumed  a 
diadem,  and  the  title  of  king.  The  commencement 
of  his  reign  was  marked  with  several  acts  of  de- 
spotic cruelty,  He  even  put  his  own  mother  to 
death,  becaUHC  she  aspired  to  the  government ;  and 
imprisoned  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  he  also  caused 
to  be  »\ain  upon  an  unjust  suspicion.  During  his 
gorernment  (be  Jtureans,  who  inhabited  the  north 
easterly  parts  of  Galilee,  were  attacked  and  van- 

*  Learned  men  difler  rcipccling  the  origin  of  Ihe  Phoriien.  Some 
fuppoie  tbal  (he;  aroie  about  an  hundred  and  lift;  yean  before  the 
Ippearance  of  our  Saviour.  Joicphus,  hIiu  wni  himielf  of  tbta  lect, 
apcikii  of  il  u  flouriihieg  in  Ihe  time  uf  Jonalhan  the  high  prieit. 
The  diueniicHu  belweeu  the  scbooli  of  Oillel  aoil  Sliammai,  a  Utile 
before  the  Cbriiliao  era,  increased  the  number  and  power  of  the 
Pharitect.  Hillel,  having  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  Ihe 
moil  difficgll  pointi  of  the  Jeniili  taw,  became  muter  of  Ihe  chief 
•chool  in  Jerunlem,  and  laid  Ihc  foundation  of  Ihe  Talmud.  Sbais- 
UKU,  one  of  bii  ditciplei,  deicrted  bii  ichool,  and  formed  a  college, 
in  which  he  taught  doctrines  contrary  to  his  mailer.  He  rejected  Ibe 
oral  law.  and  followed  the  moral  only  in  il*  literal  tenic.  Tbeie  dif- 
fcrenl  fchuoli  long  diilurbed  the  Jewiih  church  bj  Tiolent  com- 
kotioni.  However.  Ihe  parlj  of  Uillel  wm  at  lait  Tictorioui. — 
tiffrU't  Philoiophg.    See  alio  Section  V.  for  a  further  account  of  thi« 


t  Jotepbu*,  vol.  V.  p.  19. 
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quislied.  After  a  short  reign  the  tyrant  expired, 
filled  with  the  utmost  horror  and  remorse  of  con- 
science.* 

B.  C.  105,]  Alexander  Janneus,  broUier  of 
Aristohulun,  being  liberated  from  prison,  ascended 
the  throne.  This  murlial  prince  defeated  the  Phi- 
listines, and  coin|tcllL-d  them  to  receive  circumcision. -f- 
He  also  achieved  other  brilliant  conquests  in  Arabia, 
Gilead,  and  Mnabilis.  During  his  rei^n,  hovrever, 
the  Jews  were  in  a  very  miserable  condition,  being 
not  only  involved  in  foreign  wars,  but  distracted  by 
intestine  commotions.  The  powerful  parly  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  detested  him  for  enforcing  his  father's 
decrees  against  their  constiluticms,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  vilify  his  government,  and 
exasperate  the  people  against  him.  Their  malicious 
attempts  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war  which  tasted  six 
years,  involved  both  parlies  in  innumerable  cala- 
mities, and  occasioned  the  death  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  persons.  At  length  Alexander  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  gained 
the  victory  in  u  decisive  battle,  and  punished  his 
r  enemies  will)  the  utmost  severity.  The  king  died 
I  in  the  ^7lh  year  of  his  reign,  after  he  had  be- 
[  quealhed  the  government  to  his  wife  Alexandria, 
I  whom  he  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  princes. 

When  the  queen  ascended  (he  throne,  in  coraplj- 
f  ante  with  the  advice  which  she  received  from  her 

•  JMephui,  vol.  V.  p.  10. 
I        4  Tim  |irnrlj»  of  obliging  Ihe  imliou,  « 
L  JItwi.  (nqail  ttieirrMinlry.ortrmbnucU'' 
I  liibly  foUowrf  by  the /"    "'  "-"■ 
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bashand  just  before  his  death,  she  sent  for  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  among  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  she 
entirely  commilted  the  management  of  her  affairs. 
By  this  measure  she  acquired  popularity,  and  esta- 
blUbed  herself  on  tlie  throne.  But  this  turbulent 
sect  having;  compelled  the  queen  to  grant  their 
exorbilaot  demands,  commenced  a  violent  perse- 
cuUon  against  the  Sadducees,*  and  exercisied  thetr 
authority  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
TDanoer.  Alexandria  died  in  the  ninth  year  of  her 
reign,  having  appointed  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus, 
who  had  been  made  high  priest,  to  succeed  ber  in 
the  regal  dignity  .f 

Iramediately  after  Hyrcanua  II.  ascended  the 
throne,  his  brother  Aristobutus  raised  a  powerful 
army  against  bin,  which  soon  compelled  him  to  sue 
tor  peace,  on  condition  of  resigning  all  title  to  the 
r^iaJ  and  pontifical  dignity.  But  the  ambilioa  of 
AMipater,  governor  of  Idumea  and  father  of  tlerod, 
iovoWcd  the  Jews  In  a  new  war.  He  used  all  his 
address  to  replace  the  late  king  on  the  throne,  in 
order  that  he  might  govern  under  him .  By  hii  assist- 
ance, aHd  that  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  Uyrcanus 
assembled  a  body  of  troops,  which  defeated  Aris- 

■  The  ^duceei  derived  their  origin  and  name  from  one  Sadoc, 
who  dauririted  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  yean  before  Chriit. 
Std^  wu  B  paijil  of  Aiitigonus  Socbviia,  preiid«nt  of  the  lanbedrim. 
«ho  buing  imuhated  in  hii  |ectu(C*t  fiat  idcd  ought  to  ferve  God 
OUIdf  pur«  love  (u  him,  and  not  in  a  lervile  muncr,  either  for  fear 
of  puaifhnierit  or  bo]ic  of  reward,  Sailoc,  not  uiideritanding  thit 
•pirilwil  doctrine,  coiidudod  Ibat  there  was  no  future  Hale  of 
HMT^  aail   pHHakmcRta.     Hit  «dhereot*   were  deDomiDalod   Sad- 

fringt'  Leeturet,  vol.  i.  p.  456.     See  part  v.  for  a  farther 

(••ML 
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tobulus^  and  kept  him  closely  besieged  in  Jent^ 
salem.* 

B.  C.  65.3  In  this  situation  of  affairs^  Aristo-  , 
bulus  implored  the  protection  of  the  Romans^  and 
bis  petition  being  accompanied  with  large  presents, 
effectually  answered  his  purpose^  and  induced  the 
republic  to  write  to  Aretas^  commanding  him  to 
raise  the  siege^  and  leave  the  country.  The  Arabian 
prince  obeyed  the  injunction^  and  Aristobulus 
escaped  from  his  confinement^  and  gmtified  his 
vindictive  rage  by  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  f 

Some  time  after  this  events  the  two  brothers  sent 
embassadors  to  Ponipey,  at  that  time  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  Roman  forces  in  the  east,  and  chose 
him  the  arbitrator  of  their  mutual  differences. 

The  Roman  general  heard  each  party  with  ap- 
parent impartiality,  and  dismissed  them  with  a 
promise^  that  he  would  embrace  an  early  opportunity 
of  deciding  the  controversy.  Aristobulus,  offended 
at  the  delay^  and  suspecting  Pompey  fiftvoured  his 
brother^  made  formidable  preparations  for  war. 
Exasperated  at  this,  and  other  parts  of  his  conduct, 
the  Roman  commander  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned^ 
and  marched  with  his  whole  army  against  Jeru- 
salem.| 

Though  the  gates  of  the  city  were  readily  opened 
by  Hyrcanus's  party,  yet  the  faction  of  Aristobulus 
took  shelter  in  the  temple,  and  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  Pompey  therefore 
closely  besieged  them  ;  and  the  superstitious  rigour, 
with  which  the  Jews  observed  the  sabbath,  facilitated 

*  Jofepbof,  Tol.  i.  p.  S8.       f  Ibid.        J  Ibid.  toL  t.  p.  SO. 


the  conquest  of  their  tnelropolis.  For  though,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Maccabean  war,  they 
had  agreed  to  defend  themselves  on  that  holy  day, 
when  actually  attacked^  they  still  thought  it  unlawful 
to  prevent  the  works  of  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
therefore  were  unmolealed,  while  they  employed 
themselves  in  preparations  for  an  attack  on  the 
sabbath,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
after  a  siege  of  three  months.  A  terrible  slaughter 
(jn.«iied,  in  which  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons 
were  killed^  and  many  perished  by  suicide.  During 
these  horrid  transactions,  the  priests,  who  were 
olFering  sacrifices,  continued  their  devotions  with 
great  composure,  and  sutfered  themselves  to  be 
murdered  before  the  attar  without  any  resistance. 
Their  constancy  excited  the  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration of  the  conqueror.* 

Jerusalem  was  reduced  on  that  very  day,  which 
the  Jews  observe  as  a  solemn  fast  for  the  taking  of 
the  city  and  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  After 
Pompey  had  completed  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
his  curiosity  induced  bim  to  examine  every  part  of 
the  temple.  Accompanied  with  some  of  his  supe- 
rior officers,  be  even  penetrated  into  the  holy  of 
holies.  But  he  left  the  treasures  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice untouched,  and  ordered  the  priests  to  make  a 
solemn  purification,  and  offer  sacrifices  according 
to  the  Mosaic  institutions. f 

•  Rollin'i  Ancient  Hiitorj,  *ol.  i».  p.  SOS. 
t  JgMpbui,  Tol.  T.  p.  SI— 33. 
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Sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Jewsj  from  the  conquest  of 
Pompey  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

B«  C.  63*3  JosEPHUs  and  Tacitus  date  the  lost 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Jews>  aad  the  tranilatioo  of 
the  sovereign  authority  to  the  Romans^  from  the 
redaction  jot  Jerusalem  by  Ponipey.  For  though 
Hyrcanus  was  restored  to  the  pontifical  dignity  with 
the  tide  of  prince,  he  was  deprived  of  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  disgraceful 
tribute.  His  dominions  were  also  reduced  to  nar* 
rower  limits ;  ^r  Pompey  restored  to  ObIo  Syria 
all  the  towns  taken  by  the  Jews,  gave  liberty  to 
Samaria  and  other  maritime  towns^  and  strictly  pro- 
hibited him  from  attempting  any  new  conquest!* 
To  prevent  future  revolts,  the  Roman  general  com- 
manded the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  demolished ; 
and,  after  regulating  the  government  of  Judea 
according  to  his  pleasure^  returned  to  Rome,  Aria* 
tobttlus  and  bis  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus  being 
sent  prisoners  to  that  city  to  adorn  his  future 
triumph.* 

B.  C.  57.]  From  this  period,  for  many  years,  civil 
dissensions  and  desolating  wars  raged  in  Judea. 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  found  means  to 
escape  from  Rome,  and  appeared  in  that  country  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  Hyrcanus  had  left 
the  management  of  affiiirs  to  Antipater,  who,  having 
used  every  artifice  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Romans,  was  enabled,  by  their  assistance^  to  suppress 

*  Joiephus,  f  ol.  T.  p.  34. 
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the  rebellion.  Some  time  aft«r,  Aristoliuliis  oblainet] 
hie  liberty,  and  Joined  the  discontented  party  in  Pa- 
lestine. But  his  attempts  were  frustrated ;  and  he 
was  again  committed  to  prison.  A  few  years  after, 
Julius  Cssar  aet  him  at  liberty,  in  order  to  gaiit  his 
assistance  against  Pompey  ;  and  both  he  and  bis  son 
Alexander  were  put  to  death  by  the  partizans  of  that 
famous  general.* 

B.  C.  53.]  About  tJbis  time  Crassus,  tbe  Roman 
governor  of  Syria,  invaded  the  Parthians ;  and 
on  bis  march  against  tliat  nation  stopped  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  stimulated  by  his  insatiable  avarice, 
seized  the  sacred  treasures  in  the  temple.  The 
wealth  he  acquired  by  this  sacrilegious  pillage  is  said 
to  have  been  upwards  of  two  millions  sterlini^.  But 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  overlook  him  ;  lor  he  was 
soon  after  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Parlhians.f 

B.  C.  46.]  Meantime  the  power  and  influence 
of  Antipater  rapidly  increased.  Julius  Caisar,  who 
after  the  death  of  Pompey  usurped  the  supreme 
authority  at  Rome,  rewarded  the  services  he  had 
rendered  htm  in  the  Egyptian  war,  by  making  him 
lieutenaat  of  Judea,  and  honouring  him  with  the 
tide  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  also  confirmed  Hyr- 
canns  in  the  priesthood,  gave  liberty  to  fortify  the 
city  and  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which 
Pompey  had  demolished,  and  bestowed  such  signel 
kxtmn  upon  the  Jews,  that  during  his  life,  they 
CMitd  scarcely  be  said  to  feel  the  Roman  yoke. 

At  this  time  Antipater  procured  the  government 
of  Jerusalem  for  his  eldest  son  Phasne),  and  that  of 
Galilee  for  his  second  son  Herod. ;{; 

•  Jotcphu*.  vol.  *.  p.  37— «.        t  Ibid.         *  Ibid.  p.  41, 
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During  the  domestic  calamities^  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Romans  upon  the  assassination 
^f  Julius  Caesar,  Hyrcanus  was  deprived  of  his 
authority  by  his  nephew  Antigonus^  who,  after 
making  vigorous  efforts^  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Parthians^  recovered  the  kingdom,  Hyrca- 
nus and  ^hasael  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  but 
Herod  escaped  destruction  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
He  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he 
repaired  to  Rome  for  assistance^  and  by  the  power- 
ful patronage  of  Mark  Anthony,  who  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power^  was  inaugurated  king  of 
Judea.  Soon  after  he  entered  Palestine  with  a 
numerous  army^  and  subdued  Gralilee.  He  was 
however  repulsed  at  Jerusalem  with  great  slaughter ; 
but  being  reinforced  by  Sosias^  governor  of  Syria, 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  city,  after  an  obstinate 
siege  of  six  months.  The  immediate  consequence 
was  a  cruel  pillage  and  massacre,  which  was  followed 
by  the  death  of  Antigonus  the  son  of  Aristobulus. 
Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmonean  fiimily,  after 
a  duration  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  nine  years 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  government  of  Judas 
Maccabeus.* 

Upon  the  entire  reduction  of  the  hdy  city,  Herod, 
a  stranger  and  Idumeao^  ascended  the  throne  of 
Judea. 

Herod,  who  proved  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants 
ever  recorded  in  history^  commenced  his  reign  with 
a  cruel  persecution  of  the  adherents  of  Antigonus  : 
the  most  affluent  among  them  he  caused  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  confiscated  their  estates  in  order  to  re- 

*  Jotephui,  Tol.  T.  p.  43. 
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plenish  his  empty  cofi'ers.  The  tyrant  decoyed 
Hyrcanus  from  Parlhia,  where  he  had  fled  for 
shelter ;  and,  Contrary  to  the  most  solcfmn  engage- 
ments, caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  Arislobulus^ 
the  grandson  of  Hyrcaiius,  wlio  was  appointed  high 
priest,  was  drowned  in  a  balh  by  his  contrivance. 
Martamnc,  his  queen,  who  descended  from  the  illus- 
trious Asmonean  family,  and  was  distinguished  for 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  accomphshmenls,  fell  the 
next  victim  to  his  resentment  and  jealousy.  Three 
of  his  sons,  in  the  course  of  his  tyrannical  reign, 
irere  condemned  to  suiTer  death.  He  sacrificed  his 
friends  as  well  as  foes  to  his  ungovernable  fury, 
oppressed  the  people  in  the  most  cruel  and  arbitrary 
manner,  and  exhausted  the  treasures  of  Ihe  nation 
by  his  boundless  extravagance.* 

Mter  Herod  had  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
supposed  enemies,  he  began  to  exhibit  a  marked 
contempt  for  the  Jewish  religion  and  laws.  From 
the  Iwginning  of  bis  reign  to  the  final  destruction  of 
the  temple,  the  high  priests  had  no  hereditary  right ; 
but  were  set  up  and  removed  at  his  pleasure,  and 
that  of  his  successors.  He  also  destroyed  the  autho- 
rity of  the  graud  sanhedrim,^  and  burnt  the  Jewish 
records,  that  he  might  be  thought  originally  an  Isra- 
elite. He  built  temples  in  the  Grecian  taste,  erected 
statues  for  idolatrous  worship,  consecrated  a  superb 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  to  celebrate  games  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  adopted  in  his  ordinary  habits 

t  Herod  had  been  obliged  to  appear  before  Ihe  grand  Mnhedrini, 
In  order  to  aniwer  for  hi*  conduti,  pieviouily  to  hi«  obtiining*  the 
re^  di^it; ;  and  from  a  priociple  of  revenge  he  allackcd  the 
aticmblf ,  which  by  degree*  loit  it)  power. 
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Roman  maimers  and  usages,  and  in  his  public  capa- 
city was  absolutely  devoted  end  subBervient  to  the 
Roomns, 

Under  the  administration,  and  Ihroug-h  the  in- 
fittence  of  this  tyrant,  the  Roman  luxury  was 
introduced  into  Palestine,  accompanied  with  all  the 
vices  of  that  licentious  people.  In  a  word,  Judea, 
governed  by  Herod,  groaned  under  all  the  cor- 
ruption^  which  might  be  expected  from  the  authority 
and  example  of  a  prince,  who  though  a  Jew  in 
outward  profession,  was,  in  point  of  morals  and 
practice,  a  contemner  of  all  laws  human  and 
divine.* 

B.  C.  S8.3     After  Herod  had  amassed  a  prodl- 
jiouB  treasure  by  his  cmel  extortions  and  confis- 
[  cations,   he  proposed  to  regain  the  favour  of  tbe 
[  Jewish  nation  by  repairing  the  temple  ;    end  for 
'  tight    or    nine  years  employed  upon   it  eighteetx 
I  thousand  workmen,  who  at  last  completed  the  stu- 
pendous design.     The  magnificent  structure,  which 
be  erected,  is  said,  in  some  respects,  to  have  even 
exceeded    the    first    temple,    which    was   built    by 
Solomon. f     Rising  in  all   ils  grandeur  from   tbc 
wmmit  of  a  mountain,  it  commanded  an  extensive 
prospect ;  its  appearance,  eays  Joaepbua,  exhibited 
I  ^ery  thing,  that  could  strike  the  mind  and  astonish 
I  Ibe  wght.     It  was  on  every  side  covered  with  solid 
plates  of  gold,  and,  when  the  sun  arose  upon  it, 

*  Hoaheim')  Bed.  Kill.  vol.  i.  p.  si.     Horc  Biblice. 

^        t  It  waa  buill  of  Imrd  whili:   slonea   of   prodigioui    magnilude. 

,  Hkkc,  tbe  diKiptiM  eiprenod  Iheir  a:lnuration  of  iti  gnuuieot,  aiul 
•f  the  Imp  BBil  maguifiuDt  tlonei,  of  which  it  nu  creeled,  Matk 
(Ui.  1^-4m  tIuTw»9f$  InlToduetlt*  la  the  Am  TViIoaieal,  Ifll.  ii' 
p.  Its. 
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reflected  such  a  dazzling  effulgence,  that  the  eye 
was  uaable  to  sustain  its  radiance.  The  temple  wu 
encompassed  with  august  porticoes,  on  which  im- 
mense riches  were  profusely  expended;  and  every 
ornament  bestowed,  that  human  art  and  genius 
could  devise.  This  superb  eLruclure  was  continually 
receiving  additions  to  the  time  of  the  ministry  of 
our  Saviour.*  Herod  set  up  a  golden  eagle  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  the  arms  of  the  Roman  empire, 
over  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

About  this  period  there  was  a  general  expectation 
through  the  eastern  world  of  the  advent  of  some 
illustrious  prophet  and  deliverer,  who  should  change 
the  aspect  of  human  affairs. f  The  Jews  in  parti- 
cular eagerly  anticipated  the  coming  of  the  promised 
Messiah,  as  the  time  predicted  by  Daniel  for  his 
manifestatjon  was  arrived.  Devout  persons  waited 
day  and  nigiit  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ;  and  the 
whole  nation,  groaning  under  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  liberty  or  of  venge- 
ance, expected  their  deliverer  with  the  most  anxioos 
impatience. 

At  length,  that  most  interesting  and  important 
epoch  arrived,  when  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  made 
his  appearance  on  earth.  When  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness arose  on  a  benighted  world.  Polytheism  was  in 

■  Utan  Itte  Jew*  might  nitli  literal  propriety  oitert,  u  thej 
MteaUtiouiIy  did,  "  Forly  and  lii  jean  vim  thii  temple  in  boilding," 
Johk  ii.  80.  A*  Ibe  nbolr  >n«  executed  uDtJer  the  rdea  of  npniri,  ft 
CMitinued  to  be  called  liie  teami  temple. 

t  Jcwepbui,  Suetooiui,  and  Txitu*.  inenlioo  thii  ^neral  eipec- 
tilion  i  aail  hence  Virgil,  the  Roman  poet,  in  hU  fourth  eclo^e, 
docribei  the  blciiiyg)  of  the  gorcrnnicnt  of  loiue  great  penotiage 
"bo  mi,  ur  *huuld  be  born  about  thii  time. 
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every  country^  except  Judea^  the  predominant^  and 
almort  uniTersal  religion .  The  Roman  empire  under 
Augustus  bad  attained  the  zenith  of  its  power :  while 
the  pagan  nations,  who  composed  this  vast  monarchy, 
exhibited  the  most  glaring  picture  of  human  depra- 
vity ;  and  the  Jewish  slate,  and  true  religion,  were 
almost  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Just  before  our  Saviour 
was  born^  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  to  intimate 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  at  peace.  This 
remarkable  peace,  after  so  many  ages  of  tumult  and 
war,  was  a  fit  prelude  to  the  introduction  of  the 
glorious  prince  of  peace  into  the  world.* 

The  malicious  attempt  of  Herod  to  involve  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  in  the  slaughter  of  the  babes  of 
Bethlehem  is  recorded  by  the  sacred  history.f  The 
tyrant  died  the  following  year  in  exquisite  tortures. 
During  his  illness  he  sent  for  the  heads  of  the 
most  eminent  families  in  Judea,  confined  them,  and 
left  orders,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  breathed  his  last 
they  should  all  be  put  to  the  sword,  to  oblige  the 
nation  to  go  in  mourning  at  his  death.  He  expired 
soon  after,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign ; 
the  sentence  wag  not  executed ;  and  the  nation  re- 
joiced at  their  deliverance.;}; 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  the  Roman  emperor 
divided  the  kingdom  of  Judea  between  his  sons. 
The  brothers,  for  some  years,  governed  Palestine 
without  any  open  rebellion  or  disturbance.  But 
Archelaus,  who  obtained  half  the  kingdom,  under 
the  title  of  exarch,  proved  so  corrupt  and  wicked 
a  prince,  that  both  Jews  and  Samaritans  sent  ambas- 

•  Moiheim*!  Eccletiasiical  Historj,  tol.  i.  p.  16.    t  Mttthew  zi. 
X  Joiephui,  tol.  t.  p.  164. 
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ndors  to  accuse  him  to  Augustus.  The  emperor 
deposed  and  banished  him  for  his  tyrannical  conduct; 
and  reduced  Judca  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province, 
to  be  ruled  by  procurators,  who  were  to  be  appointed 
and  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
The  powerof  life  and  death  was  taken  from  the  Jews; 
their  taxes  were  regularly  gathered  by  the  publicans ; 
ud  justice  was  from  that  time  administered  in  the 
ume,  and  by  the  laws  of  Rome.* 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Afferent  denominalioni  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 

of  Christs  appearance  upon  earth. 

Though  the  Jewish  nation,  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  appearance,  retained  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  they  had  grossly  perverted  Iheir  religion, 
by  exalting  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors  above 
the  clear  and  positive  injunctions  of  their  law  ;  and 
while  they  presumed  to  infringe  the  strongest  moral 
obhgations,  they  were  scrupulously  exact  in  per- 
forming the  most  minute  and  trifting  ceremonies, 
which  were  enjoined  by  their  rabbles.  The  uUimate 
object  of  many,  was  to  obtain  popular  applay^ee; 
heoce  they  publicly  displayed  all  the  parade  of  os- 
tentatious charity,  and  were  privately  guilty  of  the 

*  The  precue  year,  wbea  Ibi*  event  look  plBcc,  it  may  b«  difficult 
to  wccrttin  >  but  the  judicial  form*  nhicb  were  obierved  od  tbe  trial 
ud  coodeinnatioii  of  our  Sayiour,  nnd  the  acclamation  of  tbe  Jewi, 
"  We  have  no  king  but  C«tBr,"  irrefragabl}  shew  that  it  had  arrived. 
Horc  Biblics,  p. 49.  Thii  event  illuitralei  the  celebrated  prophec; 
of  Jacob,  Gcneiit  ilii.  10,  The  generalil;  of  interpreten,  Jeviib 
u  well  ai  Chriiliu,  bare  b;  Shiloh  undenlood  the  Meiiinb. 
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greatest  eiclortioB  and  cruelty.  Yet^  elated  with 
spirkaal  pride^  tbey  comidered  themsdves  as  the 
only  Atvowites  of  heaven^  and  exohtded  all  other 
VMitiau  froia  the  h^^es  of  eternal  life.* 

During  Christ's  miaistry  on  earth  the  temple 
was  used  as  a  plaee  of  mmhaodiEe^  and  the  most 
sacred  ^ces^  even  the  high  priesthood^  were  soUL 
The  chief  priests,  who  purchased  their  places  by 
bribes^  maintained  their  ill  acquired  authority  by  the 
most  abominable  crimes.  The  inferior  priests,  and 
those  who  possessed  any  degree  of  authority^  had 
become  dissolute  and  abandoned  in  the  highest 
degree :  while  the  multitude,  excited  by  their  corrupt 
example^  ran  headhmg  into  every  kind  of  miquity^ 
and,  by  their  seditions^  robberies,  and  extortions, 
armed  i^inst  themselves  both  the  justice  «f  God 
and  vengeance  of  man. 

Tlie  Jewish  nation^  at  the  time  of  our  Savioor^s 
aptpearaace^  were  divided  into  a  great  ^rariety  of 
aeots.  The  principal  points  in  dbiqpute  among 
them  respected  the  law  of  Moaes,  the  dmniartalky 
of  the  soal^  the  resurrection  of  the  body^  faime 
newards'aad  pmnslanents,  and  the  nature  of  virtue. 
AU  admitted  the  divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  Jaw. 
AlUgreed  in4hinking,  that  their  religioaa  tenets  and 
observances  weiie  the  only  objects  woorthj  of  Ibeir 
attention,  f 

The  rabbies,  or  the  teachers  of  each  sect,  defended 
their  tenets  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  pertinacity. 
The  Jews  aird  Samaritans  were^  in  particular, 
violenUy  opposed  te  «ach  other.   The  latter,  at  first, 

«  Harwood'i  lotroduction,  vol.  i.  p.  lOij,  109.    Moibtim. 
f  Prideaux*!  Coonociion,  vol.  i.  p.  S53.  Hori*  Biblicae. 


were  healben?,  who  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel, 
io  conjunction  with  other  deities,  till  Menasses,  who 
was  onadelheir  high  priest,  with  other  fugitive  Jews, 
coming  to  them  from  Jprusolem,  brought  with  them 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  taught  them  to  worship  the 
true  Gud  only,  according  to  the  Moeaic  institnlion. 
From  this  period  they  are  considered  a  sect  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  They  looked  upon  the  temple  of 
Gerizzim,  as  the  only  place  where  God  was  pleased 
to  be  worshipped,  and  the  centre  of  true  religion. 
They  received  no  scriptures  except  the  books  of 
Moses,  Josliua,  and  Judges,  which  two  latter, 
however,  they  did  not  allow  to  be  of  divine  authority 
like  the  Pentateuch.* 

The  Pharisees  were  the  most  distinguished,  f1ou< 
ri^hing,  and  popular  sect  among  the  Jews.  They 
assumed  tins  name  on  account  of  their  separating 
themselves  for  superior  strictness  in  ritual  obsei'v- 
tnces.  Their  separation  consisted  chieHy  in  certain 
distinctions  respecting  religious  ceremonies,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  interrupted  the  uniformity  of 
religious  worship,  in  which  the  Jews  of  every  sect 
always  seem  to  have  been  united. f 

It  appears,  from  the  frequent  mention  which  is 
made  by  the  evangelists  of  the  scribes  and  phari- 
•ees  in  conjunction,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
Jcwi^ih  teachers,  or  doctors  of  the  law,  were  at  that 
time  of  the  pharisaical  sect.  The  ecclesiastical 
scribes  were  the  learned  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who 
expounded  the  law,  and  taught  it  to  the  people.J: 

The  Pharisees  were  principally  distinguished  by 

*  Buokgr.  |>.  Hi.     *  Jenaiog)' Javriah  Aoli^uitiei.  vo).  i.p-13T- 
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their  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders^  which 
they  not  only  maintained  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  the  written  law^  but  in  many  cases  explained 
the  latter  by  the  former^  entirely  contrary  to  its  true 
intent  and  meaning ;  and  thus  made  the  command- 
ments  of  God  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions.  They 
pretended  that  those  traditions,  which  they  called 
the  oral  lawy  were  delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  preserved  through  successive  ge- 
nerations. They  were  charged  with  maintaining, 
that  by  observing  both  the  written  and  oral  law, 
man  may  not  only  obtain  justification  before  God, 
but  perform  meritorious  works  of  supererogation ; 
that  fasting,  alms,  ablutions,  and  confessions,  are 
sufficient  atonement  for  sin;  that  thoughts  And 
desires  are  not  sinful,  unless  they  produce  evil  actions. 
They  acknowledged  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.*  According  to  Josephus,  they  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  predestination ;  but  supposed, 
that  the  divine  decrees  did  not  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.f 


•  Dr.  Prideftux  lappofei  thai  the  Phariieet  maintained  only  a  Py- 
thagorean rcMirrectiony  that  ii,  the  tranfmigration  of  the  tool  into 
another  body.  DaTid  Loti,  on  the  other  hand,  anerti,  that  the 
Pharifeet  knew  and  tanght  the  true  reiurrection  of  the  Kody  and  tool 
together.  For  proof  of  thii,  he  quotes  Eiekiel  zxxTii,  and  other 
paMaget  in  the  Old  Teftament  Whence  he  anertf,  that '*  the  doctrine 
of  the  retorrection,  and  conieqnently  that  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  ponishmenU,  wu  well  known  and  established  in  the  Jewish  nation, 
(and  that  in  the  most  clear,  explicit,  and  unequirocal  manner)  for 
almost  a  thousand  years  before  Christ'*— Dertf  Levfa  Cermamkt  ^ 
ikejewy  pp.  85&— SOI. 

t  Th^  maintained,  that  «•  before  a  man  is  bom,  it  is  predes- 
Unated,  whether  he  shall  be  wise  or  foolish,  weak  or  strong,  rich  or 


This  denomination,  by  their  apparent  sanctity  of 
manners,  had  rendered  themselves  extremely  popular. 
It  Hppears  both  from  the  scripture,  and  the  teslimooy 
of  Josephus,  that  the  common  people  were  entirely 
at  their  disposal,  and  gave  their  sulfrage  (o  every 
religious  prescription  and  judicial  sentence,  that  had 
obtained  their  sanction.  The  great,  who  feared 
their  artifice,  were  frequently  obliged  to  court  their 
favour.  Hence  they  obtained  the  highest  offices 
boih  in  the  state  and  priesthood;  and  as^iumed 
the  chief  direcUOD  both  of  public  and  private 
affairs.* 

The  peculiar  manners  of  this  sect  are  strongly 
marked  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  ;  particu- 
larly their  exactness  in  performing  the  rites  and 
cereraonies  of  the  law,  both  written  and  traditionary ; 
the  ngour  of  their  discipline  in  washings,  fastings, 
ttnd  ablutions  ;  their  scrupulous  care  to  avoid  every 
kind  of  ritual  impurity  :  their  long  and  frequent 
prayers,  made  not  only  in  the  synagogues  and 
(empies,  but  in  the  public  streets  ;  their  phylacteries 
on  the  borders  of  their  garments,  on  which  were 
written  sentences  of  the  law  ;  their  assiduity  in 
making  proselytes  ;  their  ostentatious  charities  ;  and, 
under  all  this  specious  mark  of  Zealand  purity,  their 
abominable  and  atrocious  vices.  According  to  our 
Saviour's  representation  of  them,  they  were  a  race 
of  the  most  demure  hypocrites  that  ever  disgraced 
human  nature,  resembling  whited  sepulchres,  which 

poor.  But  whether  he  it  to  l>e  wicked  or  righteoui,  vidoo*  o( 
Virtaoiu,  it  «ntirelj  in  lilt  own  ftte  yiiW."— David  Lnifi  Certmanie*  of 
At  Jem:  p.  SST. 
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flutwardly  appear  beautiful,  but  inwardly  are  full  of 
putrefaction.  * 

The  above  account  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 

1  of  the  Jewish  writers  themselveg.     The  Talmudic 

[  books  mention  several  distinct  classes  of  Pharisees, 
«Dder  characters,  which  show  them  to  have  been 
4eeply  immersed  in  superstition.  Among  these  were 
the  truncated  Pharisee,  who,  that  he  might  appear 
in   profound    meditation,    as  if   destitute  of    feel. 

'  scarcely  lifted  lliem  from  the  ground ;  the  mortar 
Pharisee,  who,  that  his  contemplations  might  not  be 
disturbed,  wore  a  deep  cap  in  shape  of  a  mortar, 
which  would  only  permit  him  to  look  upon  the 
ground  at  his  feet ;  and  the  striking  Pharisee,  who, 
■hutting  his  eyes,  as  he  walked,  to  avoid  the  sight  of 

,  women,  often  struck  his  bead  against  the  wall. 
They  practised  many  painful  austerities  and  mortifi- 
cations, frequently  observed  severe  fasts,  covered 
their  features  with  gloom  and  solemnity,  and  used 
every  artifice  to  captivate  the  admiration  of  the 
populace,  f 

The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  was  inconsiderable  in 
number  ;  but  some  of  those  who  professed  its  tenets, 
were  of  illustrious  families,  and  others  distinguished 
for  their  opulence.  We  find  that  Caiaphas,  an 
high  priest,  was  of  this  denomination,  and  Jo«ephuB 
Mentions  several  other  Sadducees,  who  were  exalted 
to  the  supreme  power  in  church  and  state.  The 
chief  heads  of  the  doctrine  of  this  sect  are  as  follow. 
All  laws  and  traditions  not  comprehended  in  the 
written  law,  are  to  be  rejected  aa  merely  human 

*   IlirKood'i  lutruilucliun- 
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inventions.  Neither  angels  nor  spirits  have  a 
distioct  existence,  separate  from  this  corporeal 
vegdnent.  The  soul  of  man  therefore  does  not 
remain  after  this  hfe,  but  expires  wilh  the  hody. 
There  will  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  nor  any 
rewards  and  punishments  after  this  life.  Man  is  not 
Bubjccl  to  irresistible  fate,  but  has  ihe  framing  of 
his  condition  chiefly  in  his  own  power.  Polygamy 
ought  not  to  be  practised.* 

The  sect  of  the  Caraites,  thongh  its  history  be 
exceedingly  obscure,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Sadducees.  The  name  denotes  a  scrip- 
turist,  and  seems  intended  to  dislinKuish  those,  who 
adhere  to  the  scriptures  as  the  whole  and  only  rule  of 
their  faith  and  practice.  This  denomination  was 
given  them  about  thirty  years  before  Christ,  when, 
upon  the  dissension  betwixt  Hillel  the  president  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  Shammai  the  vice-president,  by 
which  their  respective  pupils  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  betwixt  whom  there  were  perpetual  contests, 
those,  that  were  of  ihe  opinion  of  the  Caraites,  sided 
with  the  school  of  Shammai,  and  those,  who  were 
Zealous  for  traditions,  wilh  that  of  Hillel.  According 
to  Dr.  Prideaux  they  did  not  absolutely  reject  all 
(radilions,  but  only  refused  them  the  same  autho- 
rity with  the  written  oracles  of  Gud.  They  were 
distinguished  from  the  Sadducees,  by  maintaining 
the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments.-f- 

The  Essenes  differed  from  all  the  above  men- 
tioned sects,  as  they  secluded  themselves  not  only 


*  JMCpha*.     Bnficld'i  Philoioph;. 
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from  pditics  and  puUic  aflBun,  but^  as  much  as 
tbe  nature  of  man  and  constitution  of  society  will 
admits  from  the  common  concerns  and  intercourse  of 
private  life.  Some  suppose  they  took  their  rise^ 
from  the  dispersion  of  their  nation,  afiter  t)ie  Baby- 
lonish captivity ;  others^  that  they  began  when 
the  persecution  of  Antiochos  compdled  tbe  Jews  to 
retire  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  They  main- 
tained, that  rewards  and  punishments  extended  to 
the  soul  alone,  and  regarded  the  body  as  a  mass 
of  malignant  matter^  and  the  prison  of  the  immortal 
spirit.  The  greatest  part  of  this  sect  considered  the 
laws  of  Moses  as  an  allegorical  system  of  spiritual 
and  mysterious  truth,  and  renounced  all  regard 
to  the  outward  letter  in  its  explanation.  The 
leading  faraits  in  the  character  of  this  sect  were,  that 
they  were  sober^  abstemious^  peaceable,  lovers  of 
retirement,  and  had  a  perfect  community  of  goods. 
They  paid  the  highest  regard  to  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  law ;  but  neglected  the  ceremonial,  excepting 
what  regarded  personal  cleanliness,  the  observation 
of  the  sabbath,  and  making  an  annual  present  to  the 
temj^e  at  Jerusalem.  They  commonly  lived  in 
a  state  of  celibacy,  and  adopted  the  children  of 
others,  to  educate  them  in  their  own  principles  and 
customs.  Though  they  were,  in  general,  averse  to 
swearing,  or  to  requiring  an  oath,  they  bound  all, 
whom  they  initiated^  by  the  most  sacred  vows,  to 
observe  the  duties  of  piety,  justice,  fidelity,  and 
modesty :  to  conceal  the  secrets  of  the  fraternity  ; 
to  preserve  the  hooks  of  their  institutions ;  and  witli 
great  care  to  commemorate  the  names  of  the  angels.* 

•  Snfield,  Tol.  ii.  p.  ISS.    JeoBinp'  Icclutf,  toI.  i.  p.  170. 
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Philo  mentions  two  classes  of  Gssenen ;  one  of 
which  followed  a  practical  iostilution,  the  other  prO' 
fessed  a  theoretical  system.  The  tatter,  who  were 
called  Therapeutte,  placed  their  whole  felicity  ia  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine  nature.  Detaching 
themselves  entirely  from  secular  affairs,  tbey  trans- 
ferred their  property  to  their  relations  and  friends, 
and  retired  to  solitary  places,  where  they  devoted 
themselves  to  an  holy  life.  The  principal  society  of 
this  kind  was  formed  near  Alexandria,  where  they 
lived  not  far  from  each  other,  in  separate  cottages, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  sacred  apartments,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  retired  for  the  purposes  of 
devotion.* 

Besides  these  eminent  Jewish  sects,  there  were 
leveral  of  inferior  note,  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
appearance ;  the  Herodians,  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  writers^  and  the  Gaulonites,  by  Josephus. 

The  Herodians  derived  their  name  from  Herod 
the  Great,  and  were  distinguished  by  their  coinciding 
with  the  plan  of  that  monarch  (o  subject  himself  and 
his  dominions  to  the  Romans  ;  and  also  by  com- 
plying with  many  of  the  heathen  usages.  Their 
distinguished  tenet  appeared  to  be,  that  it  is  lawful, 
when  constrained  by  superiors,  to  comply  with  idol- 
atry, and  with  felse  religion.  Herod  seems  to  have 
'  formed  this  sect,  in  order  to  justify  himself  in  his 
practice  of  studying  every  artifice  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  emperor,  and  to  secure  the  favour 
of  the  principal  personages  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
We  6nd  the  Sadducees  readily  embraced  the  tenets 

H    of  this  party  ;  for  the  same  persons,  who,  in  one  of 

H  •  Enfield,  lol.  ii.  p.  18S 
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the  gospels,  are  called  Hcrodians,  are  io  another 
styled  Sadducees.  The  Herodians  were  not  bo 
much  a  religious,  as  a  political  sect,  attached  to 
Herod  during  his  life,  and  to  his  sons  after  his 
decease.* 

The  Gaulonites  were  Galileans,  who  derived  this 
name  from  one  Judas  Theudas,  a  native  of  Gaulon, 
in  Upper  Galilee,  who,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Jesus 
Christ,  excited  his  coantrymeii,  the  Galileans,  and 
many  other  Jews,  to  take  arms,  and  venture  upon 
all  extremities,  rather  than  pay  tribute  to  the 
Romans.  The  principles  he  instilled  into  his  party 
were,  not  only  that  they  were  a  free  nation,  and 
ought  not  to  be  in  subjection  to  any  other  ;  but,  that 
they  were  the  elect  of  God,  that  he  alone  was  their 
governor,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
submit  to  any  ordinance  of  man.  Though  Theudae 
was  unsuccessful,  and  his  party,  in  their  very  first 
attempt,  entirely  routed  and  dispersed  ;  yet  so 
ileeply  had  he  infused  his  own  enthusiasm  into  their 
hearts,  that  they  never  rested,  till  tliey  involved  the 
city  and  temple  in  their  own  destruction. f 

Many  of  the  Jews  were  attached  to  the  oriental 
philosophy  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world. 
From  this  source  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabala  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived.  That  considerable  numbers  of 
the  Jews  had  imbibed  this  system,  appears  evident, 
both  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  the  ancient  history  of  the  christian  church.  It 
IB  also  certain,  that  many  of  the  Gnostic  sects  were 
founded  by  Jews.J 
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At  the  time  when  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appeared 
upon  earth,  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation 
were  wailing  with  great  anxiety  for  their  promised 
Messiah.  Yet  they  formed  erroneous  ideas  of  his 
character.  They  expected  not  a  spiritual,  but  a 
temporal  sovereign.  They  supposed  he  would 
manifest  himself  as  a  mighty  conqueror,  free  them 
from  subjection  to  the  Romans,  aggrandize  their 
nation,  render  Jerusalem  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  ;  and,  after  subduing  all  their  enemies,  com- 
mcace  a  glorious  reign  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Hence  they  were  disgusted  with  the  humble  ap- 
pearance of  the  divine  Redeemer ;  while  the  Phari- 
sees and  great  men  were  exasperated  at  the  boldness 
■aad  severity  of  his  rebukes.  For  though  he  united 
in  himself  the  accomplishment  of  every  ancient 
prophecy,  he  was  ignominiously  rejected  and  put  to 
death  by  the  Jewish  nation.  The  tremendous  cala- 
mities which  befell  them  after  perpetrating  this 
horrid  crime ;  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  pre- 
dictions, respecting  the  destruction  of  their  city 
and  temple,  and  their  consequent  dispersion  and 
lufferings,  will  be  related  in  the  following  pages. 


H 


Tjranoj  of  the  Itomaa  government  in  Judea. — Uerod  Agrippa  made 
king. — The  emperor  Gdigula  atlenipts  to  have  his  statue  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Jeruulem.  —  Hesiitancc  of  the  Juni.  —  Death  of 
Herod  Agrippa  — Arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Homaii  govcrnon. — 
Mao;  Jem  depart  for  foreign  couolries. — Number  nf  Jew*  in  Je- 
rutalen  it  the  PanoTCr.  —  The  prvdigie*  which  preceded  the 
war. — Of  the  cooletl  rcipecliog  the  cil;  "f  Ceurea — Jews  and 
Sfciani  take  up  armi. — Vnal  nuiubera  deMrojed  on  both  iidua. — 
The  Jew(  take  fcreral  important  fortreue*.— Ceitius  Gallu*  marchc* 
a^aiort  them  and  betiegei  Jeriraaleni.— The  Chriiliant  retire  to 
Pella.— Jiem  make  g reiki  ^rcparatiuDt  for  war. — Vctpaiian  it'ient 
agaioit  them  with  a  powerful  arm}. —  He  reduces  the  cities  of 
Galilee.— Of  the  |>artics  umoii<;  the  Jews.— Of  the  civil  war  in 
Jeruulem  i  and  the  crnelty  of  the  Zealots. — Vespasian  it  pro' 
cktimsd  emperoT,  and  sends  his  son  Titus  to  terminate  the  war  by 
Ibe  reduction  of  Jerusalem. 

THE  mioistry  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  while  he 
remained  on  earth,  was  principally  confined  to  the 
Jews;  and  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  incredu- 
lity of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  who,  impatient 
under  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Romans, 
eagerly  expected  a  temporal  deliverer,  a  large 
number  acknowledg^cd  him  as  the  true  Messiah. 
The  apostles  also,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  their  divine  Master,  began  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  Ihia  distiDguished  people.     Under  their  ministry 
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many  were  converted^  and  the  first  Christian  chorch 
was  founded  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  who  had  rejected  and  crucified  the  Prince  of 
Life,  exhibited  the  same  enmity  against  his  apostles 
and  followers^  and^  in  the  infancy  of  the  Christian 
Churchy  they  were  its  most  cruel  persecutors.*  The 
most  signal  marks  of  divine  vengeance,  however, 
soon  pursued  this  infatuated  people ;  and  the  pre^ 
dictions  of  the  Divine  Redeemer^  respecting  the 
tremendous  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  began  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  governors  of  Judea^  appointed  by  the  Ro- 
mans^ constantly  insulted  the  feelings  of  the  Jews, 
by  exhibiting  a  marked  contempt  for  their  religion 
and  law.  Pontius  Pikte^  during  bis  administration, 
took  every  occasion  of  introducing  bis  standards^ 
with  images,  pictures^  consecrated  shields^  &c.  into 
their  city;  and  at  length  attempted  to  drain  the 
treasury  of  the  temple^  under  pretence  of  bringing 
an  aqueduct  to  Jervsalem.  Seven  years  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christy  complaint  being  made 
of  the  tyranny  and  rapine  of  Pibte^  he  was  super- 
seded, and,  in  extreme  poverty  and  misery^  pe- 
rished by  suicide  at  Vienne  in  France.f 

Soon  after^  Herod  Agrippa^  grandson  to  Herod 
the  Great,  was  promoted  to  the  regal  dignity ;  and, 
during  his  reign,  the  Jews  were  involved  in  new 
difficulties.     The  Roman  emperor^  Caligula,  intoxi- 

•  The  early  ecdetiattical  historiaof,  at  weU  at  the  New  Teita- 
meot  writen,  attest  the  enmity  of  the  Jewf  againit  the  Chrbtiaofy 
and,  that  they  were  more  particularly  exaiperated  against  those  be 
lieTers,  who  were  of  their  own  nation. 
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cated  with  mad  ambition,  claimed  divine  honours ; 
and,  being  determined  to  have  his  statue  placed  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  ordered  Petronius,  the 
governor,  to  raise  an  army  to  enforce  ubedience  to 
his  impious  injunction.  At  this  alarming  period, 
the  Jews  went  in  a  large  body  to  the  governor, 
beseeclling  him  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  not  to 
defile  their  temple  with  images  ;  and,  falling  proii- 
trate  on  the  ground,  offered  lo  die  rather  than 
disobey  their  law.*  Their  moving  entreaties  ex- 
cited the  compassioD  of  PetronluR,  and  he  engaged 
to  interest  himself  in  their  behalf.  At  length 
Agrippa,  who  was  in  high  favour  at  court,  under- 
took their  cause  ;  and,  upon  the  emperor's  solemnly 
engaging  lo  grant  whatever  he  should  ask,  he, 
generously  preferring  the  welfare  of  his  people  to 
his  own  emolument,  requested  the  monarch  to 
relinquish  (he  design  of  having  his  statue  erected  in 
the  temp/e.  Caligula  reluctantly  granted  his  suit; 
and  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  which  took  place  soon 
after,  prevented  his  renewing  the  impious  at- 
tempt, ■!■ 

According  to  the  sacred  historian,;];  Agrippa,  who, 
from  an  ambitious  desire  of  popularity  among  his 
countrymen,  raised  a  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  blasphemously  suffered  himself  to  be 
styled  a  God  by  some  deputies  from  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
was  miraculou»^ly  struck  with  a  terrible  disease,  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  After  his  death  Judea 
v/ai  again  reduced  lo  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
new  governors  appointed  over  it  were  continually 

•  Juiophui,  Tol.  T.  p.  IT!,  ITS,  t  Ibid, 
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irrifBtuig   the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  most 
ghring^  infringements  upon  their  privities.* 

Felix,  who  had  advanced  from  ofa«enrity  and 
servitude  to  rank  and  power>  with  the  true  spirit  of 
a  sbve^  exercised  the  tyranny  of  an  eastern  prince.f 
His  oppression,  rapine^  and  emdty,  excited  a  spirit 
of  revolt ;  whtte  die  felse  prophets  (who  were  so 
numerons  under  his  government,  that  some  of  them 
were  apprehended  and  killed  every  day)  were  con- 
tinually blowing  the  flames  of  sedition.  The  people 
were  massacred  by  the  (roops  of  Felix  for  fcdlowing 
these  deceivers,  who,  according  to  onr  Saviomr's 
prediction,  drew  multitudes  into  the  desart  to  shew 
them  signs  and  wonders.  In  particular,  a  certain 
Egyptian  Jew,  entered  Judea  with  a  numerous 
banditti,  and^  having  collected  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  led  them  to  Mount  Olivet,  and  promised  to 
deliver  them  from  the  Romans.  Felix,  with  hit 
legions,  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  slew 
many  of  his  followers,  and  took  others  prisoners. 
The  impostor,  with  a  remnant  of  his  adherents, 
made  their  escape.  | 

Judea^  during  the  government  of  Felix,  vras  in- 
fested with  robbers,  and  clandestine  assassins,  named 
Siearii,  who,  with  poiniards  concealed  under  their 
garments,  used  to  min^e  in  the  crowd,  and  stab 
their  supposed  enemies.^  By  the  just  judgment  of 
heaven,  the  Jews,  who  bad  crucified  their  Messiah^ 
and  desired  a  robber  and  murderer  to  be  granted 
to  them,  bad  their  country  overrun  with  robbers  and 

*  Joiephuf*!  Wan  of  the  Jews,  toI.  t.  p.  184.  t  Tacitoi. 

X  Thif  b  snppofed  to  baTC  happened  in  the  year  of  Chrifl  55. 
S  Jofepbuf,  Tol.  T.  p.  184, 185. 
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murderers;  and  the  frequency  of  the  horrid  assassi- 
nations  among  them,  excited  universal  consternation. 

Porcius  Festus,  who  succeeded  Felix  upon  his 
removal  from  the  government,  supported  a  better  cha- 
racter then  his  predecessor.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  administration,  the  assassins  were  spreading 
terror  throughout  Jerusalem.  He  punished  these 
wretches  with  exemplary  severity,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmofit  to  suppress  the  civil  discords, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  claims, 
and  frequent  depositions  of  the  Jewish  pontiffs, 
raged  among  the  priests,  and  filled  the  country,  the 
city,  and  sometimes  the  temple,  with  blood.* 

Festus  died  in  his  government,  and  the  Roman 
emperor  Nero  sent  Albinus  in  his  room.  Insatiable 
avarice  being  hie  ruling  passion,  he  burdened  the 
nation  with  extraordinary  tributes  ;  and  became  the 
encoarager  of  all  kinds  of  villany,  by  yielding  to 
bribery  and  corruption. f 

Gessius  Florins,  who  succeeded  Albinus,  far  sur- 
passed him  in  wickedness ;  and  gloried  in  his  greater 
violence.  He  even  robbed  the  sacred  treasury, 
pillaged  wh(4e  provinces,  oppressed  the  Jews  by  all 
kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion,  encouraged  the  rob- 
bery and  plonder  of  the  banditti,  for  a  share  of  their 
booty;  fomented  the  public  divisions;  and  even 
used  hifl  utmost  exertions  to  excite  an  open  rebellion, 
in  hopes,  that  the  public  confusion  might  prevent 
conplaint  against  his  iniquitofls  conduct.  In  a  word, 
he  was  one  of  the  vilest  wretches,  that  ever  disgraced 

•  JoKpbui,  yo\.  1.  p.  ise.     H>Tur'i  Univ.  Hiit.  toI.  ii.  p.  34T, 
t   Jowpbul,  tut.  t.  p.  186. 
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hum&n  nature ;  and  a  distinguished  instrument  of 
divine  veng;eance  upon  the  subjects  of  his  capricious 
tyranny.* 

In  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of  Judea, 
many  of  its  inhabitants  sought  an  asylum  in  foreign 
countries;  while  those  who  remained,  applied  to 
Cestius  Galius,  governor  of  Syria,  who  was  at  Je- 
rusalem, at  the  passover,  earnestly  beseeching  him 
to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  cruel  go- 
vernor. Cestius,  instead  of  making  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Plorus,  dismissed  the  Jews,  with 
a  general  promise,  that  he  should  behave  better  for 
the  future.  In  the  meantime  directions  were  given 
to  compute  the  number  of  Jews  then  at  Jerusalem, 
by  tliat  of  the  lambs  offered  at  the  festival,  which 
were  found  to  amount  to  2,556,000.t 

A.  D.  65.]  While  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
governor,  and  the  irritated  state  of  the  Jewish  people, 
threatened  them  with  the  horrors  of  war ;  famines, 
earthquakes,  and  terrific  sights  in  the  heavens,  ap- 
peared to  fulfil  the  awful  predictions  of  our  Saviour. 
Josephus,  among  many  other  fearful  prodigies, 
relates,  that  before  the  rebellion,  when  a  great 
multitude  were  assembled  in  Jerusalem,  at  the 
Passover,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  night,  so  great 

,  a  light  shone  round  the  altar,  and  the  temple,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  bright  day;  that  a  few  days  after 

I  the  festival,  before  sun-set,  chariots  and  troops  of 
soldiers  in  armour  were  seen  passing  through  the 

>.  douds,  and  surrounding  cities;  and  that  the  priests, 

going  into  the  inner  temple,  felt  the  place  move 

*  JoKphu*,  vol.  T,  p.  I8T.  t  Ibid. 
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and  tremblCj  and  heard  a  voice,  more  than  human, 
crying,  "  Let  us  depart  hence."* 

This  accoant  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
historian,  who  says,  "  Portents  and  prodigies  an- 
nounced the  ruin  of  Jerusalem ;  swords  were  seen 
ghttering  in  the  air;  embattled  armies  appeared; 
and  the  temple  wa^  illuminated  by  a  stream  of  light, 
that  iBsued  from  the  heavens,  the  portal  flew  open, 
and  a  voice  more  than  human  announced  the  imme- 
diate departure  of  the  gods;  there  was  heard  at 
the  same  time  a  terrific  sound,  as  if  superior  beings 
were  actually  rushing  forth, "f 

A  contest  had  long  subsisted  between  the  Jews 
and  Syrians  concerning  Cesaren,  which  was  situated 
in  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Judea.  The  Jews 
maintained,  that  the  city  belonged  to  them,  because 
it  was  built  by  Herod  iheir  king;  while  the  Syrians 
pretended,  that  it  bad  always  been  considered  as 
a  Grecian  city,  since  even  that  monarch  had  erected 
in  it  temples  and  statues.  During  the  administration 
of  Felix,  the  contest  roi-e  to  such  a  height,  that  both 
parlies  armed  against  each  other.  That  governor 
allayed  the  ferment  for  a  time,  by  sending  some  of 
the  chiefs  of  both  nations  to  Rome  to  plead  their 

*  Joiepha),  lol.  V.  See  Archbithop  Newcotnc'*  ObKmtioDi  oa 
ihc  character  of  our  Lord,  for  an  admirable  detuil  of  theteeTCDt). 

t  Muq>hj'«  Tacitua.  Or.  Jvrtiii  remBrk),  that  "  tfChriit  had  not 
exprenlj  foretold,  lh>l  Uterc  thould  lie  fearful  ngMi,  and  great  tigni 
fram  heaven,  many,  who  pire  little  lieed  to  portenti.  and  knon  tliat 
biilorian*  tiaie  been  loo  cretluloui  ia  thi*  point,  would  haietuspected 
tbal  Jo«cphui  had  exaggerated,  and  that  Ticilui  wai  miilnformed: 
but,  aj  the  tetliroonies  of  Jojephui  and  Tacitui  confirm  the  pre- 
dictioni  of  Christ,  au  the  prediclloni  of  Chri*t  confirm  the  wonder* 
related   b;   tbcK  hiituriani."— JorHn't    Remarkt   on  EccUii»*tieat 
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cause  be£ne  the  emperor.  The  aflhir  hang  in  sua- 
pense  till  this  period^  when  Nero  decided  it  agiainat 
the  Jews.  Thb  event  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  filial  war  with  the  Romans^  which  proved  the 
most  desperate  of  any  recorded  in  history ;  and  ter- 
minated in  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem.* 

A.  D.  66.]  The  decree  of  th^  emperor  was  no 
sooner  published,  than  the  Jews^  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  took  up  arms;  Agrippa^f  who  happened 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
attemj^ted  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  multitude  by  an 
elaborate  speech^  in  which  he  painted,  in  {^wing 
colours^  the  vast  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  the  mighty  nations  who  had  been  subdued 
by  its  all-conquering  arms ;  the  folly  and  infatuation 
of  the  Jews  in  opposing  the  masters  of  the  world ; 
and  concluded  by  a  pathetic  exhortation  to  his 
country-men,  to  lay  down  the  weapons  of  their 
rebellion.  But  his  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
were  alike  disregarded;  and  he  was  compdled  to 
provide  for  his  personal  safety  by  quitting  the  city.| 

The  flames  of  intestine  war  now  raged  with  irre- 
sistible fury  in  every  part  of  the  unhappy  province^ 
and  its  progress  was  marked  by  acts  of  cruelty  and 

*  Jofephuf,  ToL  ▼.  p.  168. 

t  He  WW  the  ton  of  Agrippa,  great  grand  md  to  Herod,  and  king 
of  Chalcia.  He  refided  chiefly  at  Jeruialem,  and  ohUined  the  admi- 
nlttration  of  the  temple,  and  a  right  to  appoint  or  d^ote  the  high 
prieitf.  When  the  high  priest  Aaanai,  had  condemned  St.  James  to 
death,  tome  Jews  who  disapproved  of  this  cruelty,  complained  to 
Agrippa,  and  this  prince  deprived  him  of  the  high  priesthood.  He, 
with  his  sister  flemice,  heard  St  Paul's  defence  hefore  Fcstos,  the 
Roman  governor,  and  he  owned  hinsself  almost  conviaeed  hy  it. 
See  Acts  xxv.  SS.    Bmtnmge*i  Hiii0rjf  tf  tlu  Jtfwt,  p.  SS. 

X  Joiephus,  vol.  V.  p.  915. 


desperation.  Twenty  thousand  Jews  were  massacred 
at  Cesarea,  fifty-two  thousand  at  Alexandria,  two 
thousand  at  Ptoletnais,  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred were  cut  ofiF  at  Jerusalem  by  the  troops  of  Florus 
in  one  day.  The  Jews,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
exercised  similar  cruehies  on  the  Syriansand  Romans, 
Bad  slaughtered  irnmense  numbers  of  people.* 

The  rebellious  Jews  being  joined  in  Jerusalem 
by  numerous  assassins,  with  their  assistance  beat  the 
Roraansout  of  the  fortresses  of  Antonia  and  Massada, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  towers  of  Phasael  and 
Mariamne,  and  reduced  the  palaces  of  Agrippa, 
Bernice,  and  the  high  priest  to  ashes.  They  even 
carried  their  fury  to  such  a  height,  as  to  massacre 
those  Romans,  who  had  capitulated  on  condition  of 
having  their  lives  preserved.  Their  treachery  was, 
however,  soon  revenged  on  the  Jews  in  Sylhopolis, 
who  had  otfered  to  assist  in  reducing  their  factious 
brethren.  For  their  sincerity  being  suspected, 
above  thirteen  thousand  of  their  number  were  inhu- 
manly massacred.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  took  tbe  fortresses  of  Ma- 
chsrus  and  Cyprus ;  the  latter  of  which,  after 
putting  all  the  Romans  to  tbe  sword,  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  + 

Upon  the  general  revolt  of  the  Jews,  Cestius 
Gallus,  president  of  Syria,  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army  into  Judea  and  Galilee,  burning  all 
the  towns  and  villageis  in  his  way,  and  slaughtering 
llie  inhabitants.  He  was  met  at  Gibeon,  a  city  about 
six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  by  large  numbers  of  Jews, 
who  attacked  him  with  such  fury,  that  his  whole 

*  Jotephut,  vol.  V.  p.  9\b.  t  Ibid. 
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I  army  was  in  danger.  Agrippa,  who  joined  liim 
with  a  body  of  troops,  endeavoured  once  more  to 
appease  his  rebellious  countrymen  by  sending  two  of 
bis  officers  to  them  with  proposals  of  peace.  But 
.after  they  had  killed  one  of  his  ofRrers  and  wounded 
.the  other,  Cestius  advanced  with  his  whole  army, 
repulsed  the  rebel^ij  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
.kiwer  parts  of  Jerusalem.*  Josephus  says,  "If 
Cestius  had  continued  the  siege  a  little  longer,  he 
.would  have  taken  the  city;  but  God  being  angry 
with  the  wicked,  would  not  suffer  the  war  to  be 
terminated  at  that  lime."  But  Cestius  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  raised  the  siege  at  the  instigation  of 
lome  of  his  officers,  who,  it  is  said,  were  bribed  by 
iFlorus.  Emboldened  by  this  impolitic  step,  the 
insurgents  pursued  Cestius  to  his  camp  at  Gibeon, 
from  whence  he  escaped  by  night,  with  the  loss  of 
Upwards  of  five  thousand  of  his  army.+ 

It  is  recorded  by  an  ancient  historian,^  that  the 
Christians  abandoned  Jerusalem  at  this  awful  period. 
Having  called  to  mind  the  warning  of  ihcir  divine 
Master,  that,  when  they  should  see  Jerusalem  en- 
compassed about  with  armies,  and  the  abomination 
['irf  desolation  (the  Roman  army  with  their  idolatrous 
images  ^)    standing  in  the  holy  place,  they  should 

•  About  A.  D.  67.  *  Jospphus. 

i  Euiebiui'i  EcdeiUstical  Hillary,  Book  lii.  chap-  5. 

\  "  The  Roman  armies  arc  •tjled,  the  abeminatiom  aj  deialalien, 

\   menvK  Ihej  not  oal;  ipreaii  detolntlon  iiefure  Ihem,  but  «rere  held 

1  the  ulmoit  abhoreure  fay  ibe  Jenri,  oo  account  ot  the  ima)rei  of 

heir  j^oda  and  cmperon,  which  \hej  carried  in  Iheir  itandardf,  bj 

Irhich  tbey  iwore,  and  to  Hhich  Ihej  sacrificed.     The  u«ual  orno- 

tnent*  of  theie  itandardi  gave  such  otTcnce  to  the  Jewi,  that,    in 

.yeareable  times,  the  Romans  entered  Jeruialera  nilboul  them  i  and 

Yitclliui,  At  Ihe  request  of  some  eminent  Jens,  humanel;  ifoided 
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unlo  the  mountains.  In  obedience  to  this 
iacred  injunction,  tliey  removed  to  Pelia,  a  city 
beyond  the  river  Jordan,  about  an  hundred  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  belonging  to  Agrippa,  and  inhabited 
by  Gentiles.  Here  they  obtained  a  safe  asylum  ; 
and  we  do  not  tind,  that  even  a  single  individual  of 
tlieni  perished  iii  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  metropolis.* 
The  defeat  of  Cestius  heightened  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews,  who,  elated  with  their  success,  made 
formidable  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Ananus,  the  high  priest,  and  Joseph,  the  son 
of  Gorion,  were  appointed  to  govern  Jerusalem,  and 
repair  the  walls  ;  while  persons  of  approved  valour 
and  resolution  were  sent  to  command  the  troops  in 
the  provinces.     Josephus,f  a  priest  of  considerable 

marching  hU  foTUi  througli  Jnica  on  account  of  theie  cniigni. 
When  Ihcrefore  ibey  were  ^tianlcd  wilhin  sight  of  Ihe  cltj  and  temple, 
•hen  Ifaej  ilood  within  the  holy  prceiticls  uf  Jeruialem,  rivulliug.  as 
it  were,  the  God  of  Iirael,  thi<  n»a  a  hottile  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
uil  i»  juttly  placed  amon^  the  presngeaof  their  iitler  deitruclion," — 
AewriKRe't  Obiervaliatu  on  our  Lord,  p,  210. 

•  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  pari  ii.   p.  10. 

f  JofCphui  was  hom  at  Jerusalem,  37,  and  deicended  from  Ihe 
illattrioui  Aiiiionean  family.  He  toon  discovered  great  aculeiieis 
lod  penctralioni  and  made  so  rnpid  a  prugresa  in  the  learning  of 
the  Jews,  that  he  wos  orcosioonll]  consulted  bj  the  chief  priests 
And  rulers  of  the  city  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  Pharisee!,  nad  engaged  in  civil  affairs,  lo  the  early  part  of 
the  Jewish  war.  he  was  a  famous  general ;  and  after  he  was  taken 
prisoner  admitted  lo  share  the  conlidence  uf  Vcfpatian,  and  hii  ion 
Titas,  the  latter  of  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
After  the  city  was  taken,  he  attended  Titus  to  Rome,  where  Vespasian 
(are  him  tlie  freedom  of  the  city,  and  settled  a  pension  upon  hint. 
At  Kome  he  applied  himself  to  study  the  Greek  langua^,  nnd  com- 
fMed  bis  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews.  Tic  lived  till  the  ihirleetith 
year  of  Domitiao;  and  died  in  93,  aged  liftysix  year«.~(7>-n(^i'<i/  Bio- 
fTvpUeal  Diclionargt  vol.  ix.  p.  f  S. 
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rank^  and  the  celebrated  writer  of  the  antiquities  and 
wars  of  the  Jews^  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
two  Galilees. 

Nero^  the  Roman  emperor^  who  bad  received 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  and  was  alarmed 
at  the  energetic  measures  which  were  taken  by  the 
Jews,  commanded  Vespasian ,  an  officer  of  distin- 
guished  prudence  and  bravery^  to  march  with  all 
possible  expedition  into  Judea.  Accordingly^  that 
commander  employed  himself  in  raising  forces ;  and 
his  son  Titus  was  despatched  to  fetch  two  of  the 
Roman  legions  from  Alexandria.  But  the  Jews, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  their  country, 
had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Ascalon,  and 
were  each  time  repulsed>  with  the  loss  of  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  number  in  the  first,  and  eight  thousand 
in  the  second  engagement. 

Early  in  the  tbllowing  spring,  the  imperial  army, 
which  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men,  completely 
armed,  and  fully  disciplined,  entered  Gtalilee.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  Gadara  was  taken  on  the  first 
assault ;  all  the  adults  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
fire  set  to  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages.  The 
conquerors  next  closely  besieged  Jotaphata.  Jo- 
sephus,  being  apprized  of  their  design,  supplied  the 
city  with  ample  stores,  and  defended  it  with  heroic 
valour  for  forty-seven  days.  The  Romans,  however, 
finally  surprised  and  took  the  place,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  were  either  slain,  or  made  prisoners. 
The  captives  amounted  to  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred ;    and  forty  thousand  lost  their  lives  on  thi« 


occasion.^ 


*  Joiephus,  Tol:  t.  p.  S85. 
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JoMphoa  vraa  among  ihe  pilsoners.  He  had 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  by  flying  from  Ihe 
midsl  of  his  ciiemicii,  and  with  forty  of  his  bravest 
men,  concealed  himself  in  a  deep  cavern.  His  retreat 
was  di.«cf)vere(l  to  Vespa^iian,  and  that  famous  ge- 
neral sent  to  otfer  him  hfe,  upon  honourable  con- 
ditions. Upon  his  preparinc:  to  accept  the  terms, 
bis  companiuns  upbi-aided  him  in  the  severest 
manner,  and  even  otfered  to  murder  him.  At  (his 
critical  moment,  he  appeased  their  fury,  by  advising 
them,  if  they  were  determined  upon  death,  to  drav? 
lots,  who  should  kill  his  companion,  in  order  to 
Kvoid  the  crime  of  suicide.  This  dreadful  proposal 
was  accepted  ;  and  Providence  so  ordered  it,  lliat  the 
two  last  survivors  were  Josephus,  and  a  person 
whom  he  easily  pei-suaded  to  live.  The  Jewish 
commander,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Roman  camp, 
atisured  Vespaaianj  (hat  he  should  soon  be  chosen 
eraperor ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  prediction, 
the  conqueror  treated  him  with  great  respect  and 
generosity.* 

While  the  Roman  forces  were  besieging  Jota- 
pliala,  the  inhabitants  of  Japha,  a  neighbouring 
city,  rebelled.  The  general  sent  a  powerful  army 
against  Itiem,  and  Ihey  were  reduced,  after  an 
obstinate  siege.  Ail  the  men,  amounting  to  15,000, 
were  massacred;  and  the  women  and  children  made 
prisoners.  About  a  week  after,  the  Samaritans, 
who  had  assembled  in  a  riotous  manner  on  Mount 
Gertzzim,  were  almost  all  put  to  (be  sword,  or 
perished.  Joppa,  which  had  been  formerly  laid 
waste  by  Ceslius,  being  now  re-peopled  and  fortified 

•  JoHjihu*,  »ol.  T.  p.  2!t3. 
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by  some  seditions  Jews,  who  infested  the  country, 
fell  the  next  victim  to  the  Roman  vengeance.  When 
the  imperial  army  invaded  that  city»  large  numbers 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants  betook  themselves  to  their 
ships.  But  they  were  driven  back  by  a  violent 
tempest,  which  dashed  the  vessels  against  the  rocks. 
In  this  extreme  distress  many  perished  by  suicide  ; 
others  were  swallowed  up  by  the  waves^  or  crushed 
by  the  broken  ships ;  and  such  as  were  enabled  to 
reach  the  shore  were  killed  by  the  merciless  Romans. 
The  sea  was  for  a  long  space  discoloured  with  blood; 
four  thousand  two  hundred  dead  bodies  strewed  the 
coasts  and  not  a  messenger  remained  to  report  this 
great  calamity  at  Jerusalem.* 

After  Vespasian  had  refreshed  his  troops^  he 
marched  to  Tiberias;  the  city  yielded;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  spared  at  the  moving  intercession 
of  king  Agrippa.  Tarichs^  on  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
was  next  attacked ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
reduced  by  the  victorious  Romans.  Multitudes  of 
Jews  were  destroyed,  and  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
sold  for  slaves.  Vespasian  proceeded  to  invest 
Gamala,  a  city  placed  on  a  rocky  isthmus.  The 
assailants  were  driven  back  with  prodigious  slaughter. 
Their  last  attack,  however,  was  successful,  the  flight 
of  their  darts  being  favoured  by  a  violent  storm, 
which  obstructed  those  of  the  enemy.  After  the 
city  was  taken,  the  exasperated  victors  slew  four 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  a  large  number 
fell  victims  to  their  own  impatience  and  ungovern- 
able  fury.     The  Romans  also  obtained  a  decisive 

*  Joiepbos,  Tol.  V.  p.  894.    Newcomers  ObscrT&tioDi  on  our  Lord, 
p.2S8. 
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victory  over  the  Jews,  who  had  retired  to  a  strong 
♦lold  on  Mount  Itab^s.* 

Titus,  who  was  sent  to  besieg-eGischala,  carneglly 
exhorted  ihe  inhabitants  to  save  themselves  from 
destruction,  by  a  timely  surrender.  The  citizens 
were  inclined  (o  accede  to  his  advice  ;  but  a  seditious 
Jew,  named  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  head  of  his 
faction,  vehemently  opposed  it ;  and,  having  the 
mob  at  his  command,  overawed  the  whole  city.  On 
the  sabbath  he  entreated  Titus  to  forbear  hostilities 
till  the  following;  day,  engag^ing,  on  that  condition, 
to  acdede  to  his  proposal.  But,  after  his  request 
was  granted,  he  with  a  number  of  his  followers, 
withdrew  to  Jerusalem.  The  citizens  then  sur- 
rendered, and,  having  apprized  Titus  of  John's 
flight,  earnestly  besought  him  not  to  puni>ih  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  The  conqueror,  after 
yielding*  to  tlieir  entreaties,  pursued  and  killed  six 
th'iusand  of  the  followers  of  John,  and  brought  back 
three  thousand  women  and  children  prisoners.  The 
traitor  himself  eluded  their  pursuit,  and  exasperated 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  against  tlie  Romans. + 

After  the  conquest  of  Galilee  was  completed,  by 
Ihe  reduction  of  Giscbala,  Titus  joined  his  lather,  at 
Cesai'ea,  where  his  troops  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
an  interval  of  repose;  during  the  remainder  of  this, 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  revolutions  in  the 
Roman  empire  prevented  Vespasian  from  pursuing 
the  war  with  vigour.  He  the  more  readily  deferred 
commencing   the  siege  of  Jerusalem,   from  being 

•  Ju*ephu«. 
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apprized^  that  the  Jews  were  wasting  their  strength 
by  internal  divisions,  and  facilitating  the  conquest  of 
their  devoted  city.* 

The  Jewish  nation  at  this  time  were  divided 
into  two  very  opposite  parties.  The  more  rational 
part)  who  clearly  saw  that  the  war^  if  continued, 
would  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  their  country,  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  immediate  submission  to  the 
Romans.  Another  party,  called  Zealots,  from  their 
boasted  zeal  for  the  law  of  God,  and  the  religious 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  vehemently  opposed  all 
pacific  measures.  This  faction,  which  was  far  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful,  consisted  of  men  of 
the  vilest  and  most  abandoned  characters  ever  re- 
corded in  history.  They  were  the  remains  of  the 
sect  of  the  Gaulonites,  which  was  headed  by  Judas 
Theudas,  and  like  him  affirmed,  that  it  would  be 
offering  the  greatest  dishonour  to  God  to  submit 
to  any  earthly  potentate,  much  less  to  Romans  and 
heathens.  Under  the  mask  of  religion,  these 
-wretches  committed  the  most  horrid  and  unnatural 
crimes,  f 

John,  who  had  fled  from  Gischala,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  these  incendiaries;  and,  being  joined 
in  that  city  by  a  band  of  robbers  and  assassins, 
seized  upon  the  temple  for  a  fortress,  and  that  holy 
place  was  made  a  theatre  of  civil  war.  The  opposite 
party,  under  the  conduct  of  Ananus,  a  wise  and 
venerable  man,  among  the  chief  priests,  armed  in 
their  own  defence  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  contest, 
forced  the  Zealots  into  the  inner  cincture  of  the 
temple,  where  they  were  closely  invested.    John^ 

*  Joiephuf,  Tol.  T.  p.  355.  t  Ibid^  p.  S34b 
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who  liad  preleniled  to  agree  with  ttioee,  who  desired 
peace,  was  sent  lo  (lie  Zealots  witU  terms  of  accoiu- 
modalion  ;  but  iie  betrayed  his  trust,  and  earnestly 
exhorted  them  to  perticvere  with  unshaken  firmncfiii. 
He  intimated  to  ttiem  the  neceissity  of  foreign 
assistance  ;  and  persuaded  them  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Idumeanti.  But  Anaiius  shut  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  precluded  the  new  allies 
from  entering  the  city.* 

On  the  night  the  Idunicans  were  excluded,  there 
was  a  tremendous  storm,  accompanied  with  thunder, 
lightuing,  and  a  violent  earthquake.  The  Zealots 
took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  terror  and  con- 
fusion,  sawed  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  temple 
gates  without  being  heard,  forced  the  guards^  sallied 
into  the  city,  and  introduced  twenty  thousand  of  their 
ailies.  After  being  thus  given frlhened  and  assisted, 
they  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  cruellies.  Twelve 
thousand  persons  of  noble  birlh,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  upon  their  refusal  to  Join  them,  were  inhu- 
manly murdered.  Ananus  and  Joshua,  the  chief 
priests,  were  next  put  to  death,  and  their  dead 
bodies  left  without  burial.  After  massiicreing  many 
persons  of  distinction,  they  turned  their  sanguinary 
cruelty  upon  the  citizens  and  lower  classes,  and  the 
capital  was  filled  with  blood  and  carnage.  At  this 
dreadful  period,  none  dared  publicly  lo  lament  the 
loss  of  bis  nearest  friends  or  relations ;  or  even  afford 
[hem  the  last  melancholy  rites  of  interment.  This 
cruel  despotism  compelled  many  to  forsake  Jeru- 
sstem,  and  take  refuge  with  the  Romans,  though  the 
attempt  was  extremely  hazardous:,  as  the  avenues  of 
*  Jotephu*,  fol,  V.  p.  3'!^' 
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the  city  were  strictly  guarded ;  and  all,  who  were 
detected  in  attempting  to  escape^  were  immediately 
put  to  death.  The  Idumeans,  who  were  of  John's 
party,  at  length  complained  of  the  vast  numbers, 
who  were  massacred ;  repented  of  having  joined 
the  tyrant,  and  returned  to  their  native  country.* 

The  Zealots,  after  they  had  massacred  or  driven 
away  all,  who  were  capable  of  opposing  them, 
turned  their  murderous  weapons  against  each  other. 
A  new  faction  was  formed  against  John  by  Simon, 
a  man  of  an  abandoned  character,  and  daring  spirit, 
who  had  his  head  quarters  in  the  fortress  of  Masada. 
To  increase  his  party,  he  published  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  promised  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and 
suitable  encouragement  to  all  freemen,  who  would 
enlist  under  his  banners.  After  he  had,  by  this 
stratagem,  collected  many .  followers,  he  invaded 
Idumea,  perpetrated  all  kinds  of  cruelty,  corrupted 
the  general  of  that  country,  and  having  gained 
possession  of  their  military  forces,  advanced  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  encamped  before  the  city.  This 
army  destroyed  the  Jews  without  the  walls,  and 
were  more  dreaded  than  the  Romans;  while  the 
Zealots  within  excited  still  greater  terror  than 
either.* 

The  inhabitants  of  J  erusalem,  in  order  to  oppose 
the  tyranny  of  John,  who,  they  apprehended, 
would  bum  the  city,  formed  the  fatal  resolution  of 
admitting  Simon  and  his  troops.  Accordingly,  they 
entered  the  metropolis,  and  increased  the  calamities 
of  the  miserable  people,  who  were  exposed  alter- 
nately to  the  rage  of  both  factions.     Another  party 

*  Joiephiii,  ToL  T.  p«  347.  f  Ibid. 
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also  arose  in  the  cily,  under  Eleazar,  formerly  e 
commander  of  the  Zealots,  seized  upon  the  court 
of  the  priests,  and  kept  Joiin  confined  within  that  of 
the  Israelites.  He,  being  enclosed  by  Simon,  who 
had  possession  of  the  city,  and  by  Eleazar,  who 
occupied  the  inner  temple,  defended  himself  with 
great  resolution  against  lioth  his  powerful  enemies; 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  each  party ;  and  the 
temple  and  altar  were  frequently  polluted  with 
blood.* 

A.  D.  69. J  During  the  internal  contest  in  the 
city,  Vespasian  had  marched  from  Cesarea,  and 
conquered  the  yet  unsubdued  part  of  the  country  ; 
he  stormed  Hebron  near  Jerusalem,  slew  all  the 
adults,  and  burned  the  city.  He  had  also  gained 
possession  of  Gadara,  the  metropolis  of  Perea,  and 
reduced  all  the  Idumean  towns  to  ashes,  except  such 
as  were  deemed  serviceable  to  the  troops,  whom  he 
appointed  to  overawe  the  country.  As  every  place 
was  now  reduced,  but  Herodium,  Masada,  and 
Machaerus,  which  the  robbers  had  occupied,  Jeru- 
salem became  the  grand  object  of  the  Romans. 
Vespasian,  therefore,  being  elected  emperor,  pre- 
viously to  his  taking  possession  of  his  dominions, 
sent  his  son  Titus  to  reduce  this  metropolis.  Ad 
account  of  the  tremendous  calamities  of  the  Jewsj 
during  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple,  will 
be  related  in  the  following  chapter. 

In  (he  meantime,  while,  with  the  most  painful 
sensations,  we  read  an  account  of  calamities,  which 
no  other  description  of  men  ever  experienced  in  any 
age  or  country,  let  us  recollect,  that  the  Jews  had 

*  JtfKpbui,  ivl.  V.  p.  30tf. 
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catt^fl  down  the  divioe  wraths  by  crucifying  the 
Lord  of  glory,  and  blasphemoosly  exclaiming,  '^  His 
^iood  be  upon  us  and  our  children/'  This  dreadful 
imprecation  was  fulfilled ;  and  the  vengeance  of 
heaven,  of  which  they  had  been  mercifully  fore- 
warned by  the  prophets,  and  by  Christ  himself, 
was  discharged  upon  them  by  that  very  nation, 
whom  th^  bad  instigated  to  condemn  the  Messiah. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

strength  of  Jeroialcni. — The  Jent  are  oMcnibletl  from  all  parU  to  keep 
the  (MUfOTer.— The  city  ii  iaveitcd  bj  Titus.— Thej  make  greiit 
prepanlroni  for  an  altack.—Thcy  gain  the  firit  aod  aecond  wall.— 
A  fiunine  raged  in  Jerutalem. —  Inhuman  practices  of  the  Zealoti.— 
JeruialeiQ  if  lurrounded  by  a  wall. — Turribte  lituation  of  the  city. 
—The  temple  i>  plundered,  and  daily  sacrifice  ceaieth.— The  temple 
»et  on  fire.— Horrid  raasBacrc  of  the  Jena.— All  Jerusalem  con- 
quered bj  the  Romana.- The  temple  and  city  demoKihed.— The 
remaining  ca)tle«  in  Judea  are  taken. 

JERUSALEM  was  built  on  two  mountains,  and 
surrounded  by  three  walls  on  every  side,  except  ( 
where  il  was  enclosed  with  deep  vallies,  which  were 
deemed  inacceasible.  Each  wall  was  fortiGed  by 
high  towers.  The  celebrated  temple,  and  the 
strong;  castle  of  Antonia,  were  on  the  east  side  of 
Hie  cily,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  But  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  strength 
of  this  famed  metropolis,  the  infatuated  Jews  brought 
on  their  own  destruction  by  their  intestine  contests. 
At  a  time,  when  a  formidable  army  was  rapidly 
advancing,  and  the  Jews  were  assembling  from  all 
parts,  to  keep  the  passover,*  the  contending  factions 
were  continually  inventing  new  methods  of  mutual 
destrnction,  and  in  their  ungovcrned  fury  they  wasted 

■  "  The  day  on  which  Titm  encompassed  Jcruaalein  wa«,"  stj* 
a  late  autlior,  "  the  feait  of  the  putsever ;  and  it  i»  de»erYing  of  | 
pkrtieular  aitcntioa,  that  this  was  the  annitenury  of  thai  memurabb 
period,  in  which  the  Jews  crucified  their  Mewiah,"  See  «  panphM 
ntillcd,  "The  deitruetion  of  Jerusalen  an  ahiolule  and  trriaiitir' 
proof  of   the   difjnc    authority  of   Chriitianitj."     l«»doB,   pab- 
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and  destroyed  such  vast  quantities  of  provisions  as 
might  have  preserved  the  city  many  years.* 

A.  D.  70.]  Such  was  the  miserable  situation  of 
Jerusalem,  when  Titus  began  his  march  towards  it 
with  a  formidable  army ;  and,  having  laid  waste  the 
country  in  hia  progress^  and  slaughtered  the  in- 
habitants^ arrived  before  its  walls.  The  sight  of  the 
Romans  produced  a  temporary  reconciliation  among 
the  contending  factions,  and  they  unanimously  re- 
solved to  oppose  the  common  enemy.  Their  first 
sally  was  accordingly  made  with  such  fury  and 
resolution^  that,  though  Titus  displayed  uncommon 
valour  on  this  occasion,  the  besiegers  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  camps,  and  flee  to  the  mountains. 
No  sooner  had  the  Jews  a  short  interval  of  quietf 
from  their  foreign  enemies,  than  their  civil  disorders 
were  renewed.  John,  by  an  impious  stratagem, 
found  means  to  cut  oiF  or  force  Eleazar's  men  to 
submit  to  him  ;  and  the  factions  were  again  reduced 
to  two,  who  opposed  each  other  with  implacable 
animosity.;]; 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted  all  their 
energy  in  making  preparations  for  a  powerful  attack 
upon  Jerusalem.  Trees  were  cut  down,  houses 
levelled,  rocks  cleft  asunder,  and  vallies  filled  up ; 
towers  were  raised,  and  battering  rams  erected,  with 
other  engines  of  destruction,  against  the  devoted  city. 

*  JoMphai. 

t  Bbhop  Newcome  remtrki,  that  at  thif  period  the  Chrittiant  had 
aa  qiporUinity  of  escaping  from  Jeruialein,  according  to  our  Lord's 
■olemn  exhortation.  For  tome  time  before  this  flight  was  pi«cliided» 
af  it  bore  the  appearance  of  a  revolt  to  the  Romans.— iVMWMM't 
Ok$€rvMiioH$^  p.  249. 

t  Josephus,  Tol.  tL  p.  197. 
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flerlheoflcrs  of  peace,  which  Tilus  iiad  repeatedly 
^eiit  by  Josephus,  were  rejected  with  indignation, 
the  Romans  began  to  pluy  their  engines  with  all  their 
might.  The  strenuous  attacks  of  the  enemy  again 
united  Ihe  contending  parlies  within  the  walls,  who 
had  also  engines,  which  they  plied  with  uncommon 
fury.  They  had  taken  them  lately  from  Cestius, 
but  iverc  so  ignorant  of  their  use  they  did  Ultle 
execution,  while  the  Roman  legions  made  terrible 
havock.  The  rebels  were  soon  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  ponderous  stones,  which  they  threw  inccs* 
santly  from  the  towers  they  had  erected,  and  the 
battering  rams  were  at  full  liberty  to  play  against 
the  walls.  A  breach  was  soon  made  in  it,  at  which 
the  Romans  entered,  and  encamped  in  the  city, 
while  the  Jews  retreated  behind  the  second  en- 
doBure.* 

The  victors  immediately  advanced  to  the  second 
wall,  and  plied  their  engines  and  battering  rams 
so  furiously,  that  one  of  the  towers  they  had  erected 
began  to  shake,  and  the  Jews,  who  occupied  it, 
perceiving  their  impending  ruin,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  flames.  The  fall  of 
this  structure  gave  the  Romans  an  entrance  into 
the  second  enclosure.  They  were,  however,  re- 
pulsed by  the  besieged  ;  but  at  length  regained  the 
place  entirely,  and  prepared  for  attacking  the  third 
and  inucr  wall.-j- 

The  vast  number  of  people,  which  were  enclosed 
in  Jeruiiatem,  occasioned  a  famine,  which  raged  in 
a  terrible  manner ;  and,  as  their  calamities  increased, 

*  JtMcpbui,  «ol.  Tt.  p.  38.  >    '-it 
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the  fary  of  the  Zealots,  if  possible,  rose  to  a  greater 
height.  They  forced  open  the  houses  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  search  of  provisions ;  if  they  found  any, 
they  inflicted  (be  most  exquisite  tortures  upon  them, 
under  pretence  that  they  had  food  concealed.  The 
nearest  relations,  in  the  extremity  of  hunger,  snatched 
the  food  from  each  other. 

Josephus,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  un- 
paralleled sufferings  the  Jews  experienced  during 
the  siege  of  their  metropolis,  remarks,  that  "  all  the 
calamities  that  eter  befel  any  nation  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  were  inferior  to  the  miseries 
of  his  countrymen  at  this  awful  period."  ♦  Thus 
We  see  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  emphatic  words 
of  our  Saviour  respecting  the  great  tribulation  in 
Jerusalem,  f 

Titus,  who  was  apprized  of  their  wretched  con- 
dition, relaxed  the  siege  four  days ;  and,  being  still 
desirous  of  saving  the  city,  caused  provisions  to  be 
distributed  to  his  army  in  sight  of  the  Jews,  who 
flocked  upon  the  walls  to  behold  it.  Josephus  was 
next  sent  to  his  countrymen  to  attempt  to  persuade 
them  not  to  plunge  themselves  in  inevitable  ruin  by 
persisting  in  defence  of  a  phice,  which  could  hold 
out  but  little  longer,  and  which  the  Romans  looked 
upon  as  already  their  own.  He  exhorted  them  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms,  to  save  themselves,  their 
temple,  and  their  country ;  and  painted  in  strong 
colours  the  fatal  effects,  which  would  result  from 
their  obstinacy.  But  the  people,  after  many  bitter 
invectives,  began  to  dart  their  arrows  at  him ;  yet 
he  continued  to  address  them  with  greater  vehe- 

*  Jotephuf,  Tol.  Ti.  p.  63.  f  Matthew  zziT.  tl* 
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mence,  and  many  were  induceil  by  his  eloquence,  to 
run  the  utmost  risk  in  order  to  escape  to  the  Ro- 
mans;  while  others  became  more  desperate,  and 
resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  • 

The  Jews,  who  were  forcibly  seized  by  the 
Romans  without  the  walls,  and  who  made  the  utmost 
resistance  for  fear  of  punishment,  were  scourged  and 
crucified  near  the  city.  Famine  made  them  so 
daring  in  these  excursions,  that  five  hundred,  and 
sometimes  more,  sulfered  this  dreadful  death  every 
day ;  and,  on  account  of  the  number,  Josephus 
observes,  that  "  space  was  wanted  for  the  crosses, 
and  crosses  for  the  captives."  And  yet,  contrary  to 
Titus's  intention,  the  seditious  Jews  were  not  dis- 
posed to  a  surrender  by  these  horrid  spectacles. 
In  order  to  check  desertion,  ihey  represented  the 
suflferers  as  suppliants,  and  not  as  men  taken  by 
resistance.  Yet  even  some,  who  deemed  capita! 
punishment  inevitable,  escaped  to  the  Romans,  con- 
siderimg  death,  by  the  hands  of  tiieir  enemies,  a 
desirable  refuge,  when  compared  with  the  com- 
plicated distres*  which  they  endured.  And  though 
Titus  mutilated  many,  and  sent  them  to  assure  the 
people,  that  voluntary  deserters  were  well  treated  by 
him,  and  earnestly  to  recommend  a  surrender  of  the 
city,  the  Jews  reviled  Titus  from  the  walls,  defied 
his  menaces,  and  continued  to  defend  the  city  by 
every  method,  which  stratagem,  courage,  and  despair 
could  suggest,  f 

Id  order  to  accelerale  the  destined  ruin  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Titus,  discouraged  and  exasperated  by  the  re- 

•  JMCphui,  vol.  vl.  p.  50. 
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peated  detraction  of  his  engines  and  towers^  under- 
took the  arduoas  task  of  enclosing  the  city  with  a  strong 
wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  receiving 
any  succour  from  the  adjacent  country,  or  eluding 
his  vengeance  by  flight.  Such  was  the  persevering 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  that  in  three  days  they  enclosed 
the  city  by  a  wall  nearly  five  miles  in  circuit.  Thus 
was  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  accomplished:* 
*^  The  di^s  shall  came  upon  thee,  when  thine  enemies 
shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side."  Upon  this> 
the  famine  raged  with  augmented  violence,  and 
destroyed  whole  families;  while  Jerusalem  exhibited 
a  horrid  spectacle  of  emaciated  invalids  and  putre- 
scent bodies,  f  The  dead  were  too  numerous  to  be 
interred ;  and  many  expired  in  the  performance  of 
this  office.  The  public  calamity  was  too  great  for 
lamentation,  and  the  silence  of  unutterable  woe  over- 
spread the  city.  The  Zealots,  at  this  awful  period, 
endeavoured  to  encourage  the  obstinacy  of  the  people, 

*  Lake  ziz.  49. 

i  The  Tift  namber  of  people  ihnt  up  by  the  war,  occuioned  peiti- 
le&tial  diieaset,  and  mflerwardi  ftmiiie  of  coune  adTUced  more 
rapidly.  Dr.  Lardner  obtenret,  that  '*  it  might  hate  been  expected, 
that  the  bad  food,  which  the  Jews  were  forced  to  make  oie  of,  the 
•trictneif  of  the  siege,  and  the  ooiiome  imell  of  to  many  dead  bodies 
lying  in  heaps  io  the  city  itself,  and  in  the  Tallies  and  ditches  without 
■the  walls,  should  have  produced  a  plague.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
appears  in  the  history ;  which  must  have  been  owing  to  the  special 
interposition  of  diTine  providence.  Josephus,  in  some  of  the  places, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  putrefaction  of  the  dead  bodies,  may  use 
expressions  equivalent  to  pestilential ;  but  he  never  shews,  that  there 
was  an  infection;  if  there  had  been,  it  would  have  equally  affected 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  and  the  siege  of  the  city  must  have  been 
broken  up,  and  the  Romans  would  have  gone  off  as  fiist  as  they 
could.**— /ral«9ii*f  Trmeit,  vol.  v.  p.  170. 
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by  hiringft  set  of  wretches,  prctcoders  to  piopliecy, 
to  ^  about  the  city,  and  declare  the  near  upproach 
of  B  speedy  and  niiraculous  dt^li  vera  nee.  This  im- 
pious stratagem  for  a  while  afforded  delusive  hopes 
to  the  miserable  remaina  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But 
at  length  an  affair  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  which 
filled  the  inhabitants  will)  consternation  und  despair; 
and  the  Romans  with  horror  and  indignation.  A 
Jewess,  eminent  for  birth  and  opulence,  rendered 
frantic  with  her  sufferings,  was  reduced  to  tlie  dread- 
ful extremity  of  killing  and  feeding  upon  her  infant. 
Titus,  being  apprized  of  (Ills  inhuniiin  deed,  swore 
the  total  extirpation  of  the  accursed  city  and  people; 
and  called  heaven  to  witness,  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  their  calamity.* 

The  Rumane,  having  pursued  the  attack  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  advanced  their  last  engines  against 
the  walls;  after  .having  converted  into  a  desert,  for 
*ood  to  construct  them,  a  country  well  planted,  and 
interspersed  with  gardens,  for  more  than  eleven 
miles  round  the  city.  They  scaled  the  inner  wail, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  encounter,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  fortress  of  Antonia.  Still,  however, 
not  only  the  Zealots,  but  many  of  the  people,  were 
yet  BO  blinded,  that,  though  nothing  was  now  left 
but  the  temple,  and  the  Romans  were  making  for- 
midable preparation  to  batter  it  down,  they  could 
not  persuade  themselves,  that  God  would  suffer  that 
fady  place  to  be  taken  by  heathens  ;  but  still  ex- 
pected a  miraculous  deliverance.  And  though  tlie 
war  was  advancing  towards  the  temple,  they  them- 
•rivcB  btimt  the  portico,  which  joined  it  to  Antonia ; 
■  JoMphai,  Tot.  vi.  p.  73— 8K.  lOI. 
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which  occasioned  Titus  to  remark^  that  they  began 
to  destroy  with  their  own  hands,  that  magtiificent 
edifice,  which  he  had  preserved.  When  Josephus 
was  sent  for  the  last  time  to  Jofan^  who  commanded 
in  the  temple^  to  upbraid  him  for  obstinately  ex- 
posing that  sacred  building,  and  the  miserable 
remains  of  God's  people  to  inevitable  destruction, 
he  answered  with  the  bitterest  invectives,  adding, 
that  ^^  he  was  defending  the  Lord's  vineyard,  which 
he  was  sure  could  not  be  taken  by  any  human 
force;"  yet  this  monster  had  not  scrupled  to  plunder 
the  temple  of  a  large  quantity  of  its  golden  utensils, 
and  the  magnificent  gifts  of  kings,  which  he  con- 
verted to  his  own  use.  He  also  seized  the  sacred 
oil,  which  was  to  maintain  the  lamps;  and  even 
used  to  intoxicate  himself  and  his  party  with  the 
wine,  which  was  intended  for  sacrifice.* 

On  the  17th  of  July,  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased 
for  the  first  time  since  its  restoration  by  the  brave 
Judas  Maccabeus,  there  being  no  proper  person 
Irft  to  make  the  offering.  Titus  upbraided  the 
Zealotd  for  neglecting  their  worship ;  and  challenged 
them  to  leave  the  temple,  and  fight  on  more  proper 
ground,  in  order  to  preserve  that  sacred  edifice 
from  the  fury  of  his  troops.  But,  as  they  persisted 
in  their  inflexible  obstinacy,  Titus,  after  several 
bloody  engagements,  took  possession  of  the  outward 
court  of  the  (Gentiles,  and  forced  the  besieged  into 
that  of  the  priests.  The  Roman  commander  had 
determined  in  council  not  to  burn  the  temple,  con- 
sidering the  existence  of  so  proud  a  structure  an 
honour  to  himself.     He,   therefore,  attempted  to 

*  Jotephuf,  Tol.  Ti.  p.  79.    If  •Tor's  UoiTenal  Hift  toI.  ii.  p.  SIS. 
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baiter  down  one  of  the  g'alleries  of  the  precinct ;  but 
as  the  strength  of  the  wall  eluded  the  force  of  all  his 
endues,  his  troops  next  endeavoured  lo  scale  it,  but 
were  repulsed  wilh  considerable  loss.  When  Titus 
found,  that  his  desire  of  saving  the  sacred  building, 
was  likely  to  cost  many  livcB,  he  set  fire  to  the  gates 
of  (he  outer  temple,  which,  being  plaited  with 
silver,  burnt  all  night,  and  the  flame  rapidly  com- 
municated (o  the  adjacent  galleries  and  porticoes. 
Titus,  who  was  still  desirous  of  preserving  the 
temple,  caused  the  flames  to  be  extinguished;  and 
appeased  the  clamours  of  his  troops,  who  vehemently 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  razing  it  to  the  ground. 
The  following  day  was,  therefore,  fixed  upon  for 
a  general  assault  upon  that  magnificent  structure.* 

The  utmost  exertione  of  Titus  to  save  the  temple 
were,  however,  ineffectual.  Our  Saviour  had  fore- 
told its  total  destruction,  and  his  awful  prediction 
was  about  to  be  accomplished. f  And  now,  says 
Josephiis,  "  the  fatal  day  approached  in  the  revo- 
lution of  ages,  the  10th  of  August,  emphatically 
called,  the  day  of  vengeance,  in  which  the  first 
temple  had  been  destroyed  by  the  king  of  Babylon." 
While  Titus  was  reposing  himself  in  his  pavilion, 
a  Roman  soldier,  without  receiving  any  command, 
seized  some  of  the  blazing  materials,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  another  soldier,  who  raised  him 
from  the  ground,  threw  them  through  a  window 
into  one  of  the  apartments,  that  surrounded  the 
sanctuary.  The  whole  north  side,  up  to  the  third 
story,  was  immediately  enveloped  in  flames.  The 
Jews,  who  now  began  to  suppose  Heaven  bad  foc- 
■  Jowphm,  vol.  vi.  p.  US,  04.  t  MalUiew  hit.  9 
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saken  them^  rushed  in  with  violent  lamentations^  and 
spared  no  eflbrt^  not  even  life  itself^  to  preserve  the 
sacred  edifice  on  which  they  had  rested  their  security. 
Titus^  being  awakened  by  the  outcry,  hastened 
to  the  spot^  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  extinguish  the  fire.  He 
called^  urged^  and  threatened  his  men.  But  so 
great  was  the  clamour  and  tumult^  that  his  entreaties 
and  menaces  were  alike  disregarded.  The  exas* 
perated  Romans,  who  resorted  thither  from  the 
camp^  were  engaged  either  in  increasing  the  confla- 
gration, or  killing  the  Jews ;  the  dead  were  heaped 
about  the  altar,  and  a  stream  of  blood  flowed  at  iti 

steps.* 
StiU,  as  the  flames  had  not  reached  the  inner  part 

of  the  temple,  Titus,  with  some  of  his  chief  officers, 
entered  the  sanctuary  and  most  holy  place,  which 
excited  his  astonishment  and  admiration.  After 
having  in  vain  repeated  his  attempts  to  prevent  its 
destruction,  he  saved  the  golden  candlestick,  the. 
table  of  shew  bread,  the  altar  of  perfumes,  which 
were  all  of  pure  gold ;  and  the  volume  of  the  law, 
wrapped  up  in  a  rich  golden  tissue.  Upon  his 
leaving  the  sacred  place,  some  other  soldiers  set 
fire  to  it,  after  tearing  off  the  golden  plaiting  from 
the  gates  and  timber  work.f 

A  horrid  massacre  soon  followed,  in  which  pro- 
digious multitudes  perished ;  while  others  rushed  in 
a  kind  of  phrensy  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
precipitated  themselves  from  the  battlements  of  their 
fidling  temple.  Six  thousand  persons,  who,  de- 
luded  by  a  false  prophet,  with  hopes  of  a  mica* 

vol.'vi.  p.  117.  f  Ibid.  p.  111. 
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calous  deliverance,  had  tied  to  a  gallery  yet  standing 
witboul  the  temple,  perished  at  oiice  by  the  relentless 
barbarity  of  the  soldiers,  who  set  it  on  lire,  and 
sutTered  none  to  escape.  The  conquerors  carried 
Iheir  fury  to  such  an  height,  as  to  massacre  all  they 
met,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  quality. 
They  also  burnt  all  the  treasure  houses,  containing 
vast  quantities  of  money,  plate,  and  the  richest 
furniture.  In  a  word,  they  continued  to  mark  their 
progrcM  with  fire  and  sword,  till  they  had  destroyed 
all,  except  two  of  the  temple  gates,  and  that  part 
of  the  court  which  was  destined  for  the  women.* 

In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  Zealots,  by  making 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  effected  their  escape 
from  the  temple,  and  retired  into  the  city.  But  the 
avenues  were  so  strictly  guarded,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  escape.  They  therefore  fortified 
themselves,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  on  the  south 
side  of  it ;  from  whence  John  and  Simon  sent 
to  desire  a  conference  with  Titus.  They  were 
answered,  that  though  they  had  caused  all  this  ruin 
and  effusion  of  blood,  yet  their  lives  should  be 
spared  if  they  would  surrender  themselves.  They 
replied,  that  "  they  had  engaged  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  not  to  deliver  up  their  persons  to  him  on  any 
conditions ;  and  requested  permission  to  retire  to 
the  mountains  with  their  wives  and  children."  The 
Roman  general,  enmged  at  this  insolence,  ordered 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  not  one  of  them 
should  be  spared,  since  they  persisted  in  rejecting 
his  last  offers  of  pardon. f 
The  daughter  of  Zion,  or  the  lower  city,  was 

*  JotrpluK,  vol.  vl.  p.  no,  I1T.        'f  Joiephui,  Tol.  vi.  p,  187, 
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next  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 
who  plundered,  burnt,  and  maasacred  with  insa- 
tiable rage.  The  Zealots  next  betook  themselves  to 
the  royal  palace  in  the  upper  and  stronger  part 
of  Jerusalem^  styled  also  the  city  of  David,  on 
Mount  Zion.  As  many  of  the  Jews  had  deposited 
their  possessions  in  the  palace  for  security,  they 
attacked  it,  killed  eight  thousand  four  hundred  of 
their  countrymen,  and  plundered  their  property.* 

The  Roman  army  spent  nearly  twenty  days  in 
making  great  preparations  for  attacking  the  upper 
city^  especially  the  royal  palace ;  during  which 
time,  many  came  and  made  their  submission  to 
Titus,  The  warlike  engines  then  played  so  furi* 
ously  upon  the  Zealots^  that  they  were  seized  with 
a  sudden  panic^  quitted  the  towers,  which  were 
deemed  impregnable,  and  ran  like  mad  men  towards 
Shiloah,  intending  to  have  attacked  the  wall  of 
circum valla tion,  and  escaped  out  of  the  city.  But 
being  vigorously  repulsed,  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  themselves  in  subterraneous  passages  ;  and^ 
as  many  as  were  discovered,  were  put  to  death. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  being  now  completed, 
the  Romans  placed  their  ensigns  uj>on  the  walls 
with  triumphant  joy.  They  next  walked  the  streets, 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  and  killed  all  they  met. 
Amidst  the  darkness  of  that  awful  nighty  fire  was  set 
to  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  city^  and  Jeru- 
salem, wrapt  in  flames,  and  bleeding  on  every  side^ 
sunk  in  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  During  the 
siege,  which  lasted  nearly  five  months,  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  perished.    John  and 

*  Joiepbut,  ToL  Ti.  p.  127. 
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Simon,  the  two  grand  rebels,  with  seven  hundred  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  vigorous  of  the  Jewish  youth, 
were  reserved  to  attend  the  victor's  triumphal 
chariot.  After  which,  Simon  was  put  to  death  ; 
and  John,  who  had  stooped  to  beg  his  life,  con- 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.* 

The  number,  who  were  taken  captive  during  the 
fatal  contest  with  the  Romans,  amounted  to  ninety 
seven  thousand;  many  of  whom  were  sent  into 
Syria,  and  other  provinces,  to  be  exposed  on  the 
public  theatres,  to  fight  like  gladiators,  or  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  number  of  llmse 
destroyed  during  the  war,  which  lasted  seven  years^ 
is  computed  to  have  been  one  million  four  hundred 
and  sixty  two  thousand.f 

When  the  sword  bad  returned  to  its  scabbard  for 
want  of  objects  whereon  to  exercise  its  furyj  and 
the  troops  were  satisfied  with  plunder,  Titus  com- 
manded the  whole  city  and  temple  to  be  demolished. 
Upon  viewing  the  strength  of  the  works,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  We  have  fought  with  the  assistance  of 
God  ;  it  was  God  who  drove  the  Jews  out  of  these 
fortifications  ;  for  what  can  the  hands  of  men,  or  the 
force  of  machines  effect  against  these  towers,"  In 
order  to  give  posterity  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
city,  and  the  astonishing  valour  of  its  conquerors, 
he  preserved  the  highest  lowers,  Phastolus,  Hip- 
picus,  and  Martamne,  and  u  part  of  the  wall  which 
surrounded  Jerusalem  to  the  west.  All  the  other 
circuit  of  the  city  was  so  levelled,  as  not  to  leave 
those,  who  approached  it,  any  proof  that  it  ever  had 
been   inhabited.^     It  <s  recorded  in  the  Talmud, 

•  Jotepbui,  vol.  *i.  p.  ise.        t  Ibid.        X  Ibid.  p.  US,  149, 
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and  by  Mai moii ides,  tliat  Terentius  Rufus  (ilouglied 
up  tlie  fonndations  of  ihe  temple  ;  Ihua  vTere  our 
Saviour's  prophecies  fulfilled  :  "  Thine  enemies 
skalt  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground  ;  and  there 
shatl  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another.""' 

On  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  where  the  senate  decreed  him  a 
triumph  with  Vespasian,  bis  father  ;  and  all  things, 
that  were  esteemed  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful, 
were  exiiibiled  to  grace  this  great  occasion.  Among 
the  rich  spoils,  those,  which  Mere  saved  from  the 
temple  of  Jeru-^alem,  were  Ibe  most  remarkable ; 
and  the  volume  of  the  law  was  the  most  venerable  of 
all  the  trophies  of  the  conqueror. 

Three  strong  castles  still  remained  untaken  in  the 
almost  desolated  land  of  Judea.  Lucilliu!)  Bassus 
was  sent  by  Vespasian^  as  lieutenant  general  ;  and 
soon  reduced  Herodium  and  Macheerus.  But  the 
castle  of  Masada,  being  very  strong  both  by  nature 
and  art;  and  defended  by  Eleaznr,  a  man  of  un- 
daunted courage,  baffied  the  attacks  of  the  Romans. 
At  length,  however,  they  caused  it  to  be  surrounded 
by  an  high  wall,  set  fire  to  the  gate^,  and  prepared 
to  storm  it  the  following  day.  When  the  Jews 
found  no  way  of  saving  themselves,  or  their  fortress, 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Bleazar  insligtited 
the  garrison  to  burn  the  valuable  stores  of  the  castle, 
destroy  first  their  women  and  children,  and  then 
themselves.  Ten  men  who  were  chosen  by  lot  exe- 
cuted this  horrid  purpose.  The  last  survivor  among 
these  executioners,  set  fire  to  Ihe  place,  and  de- 
stroyed himself.  [A.  D.  73.]  When  the  Romans 
•  Luk«  in.  44.    liewcome'i  Olttervalioni,  p.  iSS. 


on  the  morrow  were  preparing  lo  scale  the  walls, 
two  women,  who  had  eacaped  by  concealing  them- 
sekes,  while  the  rest  were  intent  on  slaughter, 
related  to  them  the  whole  transaction.* 

After  this  terrible  event,  the  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  ceased.  It  was,  however,  the  sub- 
mission of  despair.  Every  where  min  and  deso- 
lation presented  itself  to  the  solitary  paasenger, 
and  a  melancholy  and  deathlike  silence  pervaded 
the  whole  region. 

"  The  ruin  of  the  Jews,"  says  a  late  historian, 
"  is,  in  il«lf,  a  very  interesting  event ;  hut  infinitely 
more  so,  when  considered  as  connected  with  religion. 
A  bloody  war,  in  which  party  rage  conspires  with 
foreign  arms  to  destroy  the  nation  ;  an  ancient  end 
famous  people,  who  from  their  country,  as  from  a 
centre,  had  spread  themselves  into  every  part  of  the 
known  world,  smitten  with  the  most  dreaflful  ca- 
lamities ever  recorded  in  history;  a  great  and  lofty 
city  devoured  by  flames,  and  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand inhubitanls  buried  under  its  ruins;  a  temple, 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  object  of  the  ve- 
neration of  those,  who  followed  a  different  worship, 
so  entirely  demolished,  that  not  one  stone  was  tejl 
upon  another,  are  surely  such  events,  as,  if  they 
were  merely  human,  could  not  but  highly  interest 
every  one.  How  much  more  regard  ought  we  to 
pay  to  them,  when  we  reflect,  Ihat  they  were  foretold 
by  Jesus  Christ  forty  years  before  they  happened, 
at  a  time  when  nothing  seemed  to  portend  such  an 
event  ;f  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people, 

*  JotephtM,  lol.  li.  p.  ISS,  IS9. 

f  l<  oufhl  lo  be  remembered,  that  the  prediction  of  our  Saviour 
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and  the  ruin  of  their  temple^  form  a  part  of  the  gos- 
pel system^  by  means  of  which,  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  was  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  one  nation 
only,  or  his  worship  attached  to  one  particular  place. 
In  short,  that  these  disasters,  the  greatest  that  can 
be  conceived,  are  the  vengeance,  which  God  took 
for  the  greatest  crime  which  ever  was  perpetrated 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  cruel  and  ignominious 
death  of  his  Son/' « 

It  has  pleased  Providence,  that  this  important  part 
of  history  should  be  transmitted  to  us  by  Josephus, 
one  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  was  an  eyewitness, 
and  had  himself  a  great  share  in  the  principal  events. 
He  has,  unintentionally,  given  us  a  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion,  by 
exhibiting,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  how  the 
prophecies  of  our  blessed  Lord,  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  literally  fulfilled  in 
their  fullest  extent. 

was  gi^ea  at  a  time,  when  Judea  was  at  peace,  under  the  twaj  of  a 
nation,  which  never,  till  the  deitnictlon  of  Jenualen,  treated  their 
eoemiet  with  ntter  excision,  and  unsparing  detolation«-*IFalflM'a 
Tracii. 
*  Crevior^t  Roman  History. 
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Wretched  ttale  of  the  Jews  after  the  deitructioD  of  Jeruialem. — Tilu* 
commtodt  their  land*  to  be  sold,  and  conGacatei  the  tribute  which 
wu  paid  ■aouallj  to  the  temple.— Uii  cucceuor,  Domitian.  treali 
tbera  with  «till  greater  Mieritj.— ScdilioD  at  Alexandria.— The 
temple  built  b;  Oniai  it  ihut  up.— The  Jew*  >eek  an  aijlum  in 
varioui  countriei. — ItiititutioD  of  Ihc  patriarch*  in  the  weit. — Slate 
of  literature  among  the  Jewi.— Of  the  Cabbaliilic  philofopbf . — 
Accouat  of  the  celebrated  cabbaliitic  bouk.— Of  the  rabbi  Akibha. 

THE  condition  of  the  Jews  was  extremely  miser- 
able after  the  tiestruclion  of  their  capital.  The  mul- 
titude of  the  dead,  the  prisoners  who  were  sold,  and 
the  fugitives  who  had  tied  into  various  parts  of  the 
world,  had  left  the  country  almost  depopulated. 
The  once  Bourishing  plains  of  Palestinewerc  covered 
with  dead  bodies;  and  of  the  celebrated  cities,  which 
existed  formerly  on  their  coasts,  such  as  Capernaum, 
fiethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  nothing  was  left  but 
shapeless  ruins.  Some  women  and  old  men  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  Jerusalem ;  but  all,  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms,  were  removed.  A  strong  attach- 
ment to  their  native  residence  probably  induced  a 
number  to  return,  and  dwell  among  the  ruins  of 
their  devoted  city.* 

After  the  war  was  terminated,  the  emperor  ordered 
all  the  lands  in  Judea  to  be  sold,  strictly  prohibited 
building  any  cities  therein,  and  commanded  the 
Jews,  on  condition  of  preserving  their  religion,  to 
pay  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  the  capitation  lax,  which 
devotion  had  destined  annually  for  the  service  of  the 
lemple.     Although  the  sum  assessed  on  the  head  of 

■  Bainage,  p.  SOS- 
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each  indifidual  was  inconsiderable^  the  use  for  which 
it  was  assigned,  and  the  severity  with  which  it  was 
exacted,  was  considered  as  an  intolerable  grievance.* 

Domitian,  brother  to  Titus,  who  succeeded  in  the 
Roman  empire,  increased  the  calamities  of  this 
wretched  people.  They  were  involved  in  the 
persecution^  which  the  Christians  endured  during 
his  tyrannical  reign ;  and  many  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  suffer  death.*  This  emperor  intended 
to  extirpate  all  the  lineage  of  Davids  but  when  the 
grandsons  of  St.  Jude  the  apostle,  kinsmen  of  our 
Lord,  were  brought  before  him,  their  poverty  induced 
him  to  retract  his  sanguinary  purpose. 

A.  D.  72.3  Notwithstanding  their  late  calamities^ 
some  of  the  seditious  Jews,  who  had  retired  to  Alex* 
andria  in  Egypt,  began  to  excite  fresh  insurrections. 
But  their  countrymen  who  resided  in  the  city,  appre* 
bending  the  consequences  that  might  ensue,  pru- 
dently interfered,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the 
Romans^  who  put  six  hundred  of  them  to  death. 
They  maintained  their  inflexible  obstinacy  to  the 
last ;  and  even  their  children  would  suffer  the  most 
exquisite  tortures,  rather  than  acknowledge  Cessar 
for  their  lord.  The  emperor,  being  apprized  of 
their   rebellious    disposition,    ordered  the  temple^ 

*  Thoagb,  after  the  conquest  of  Fompej,  Jodea  wai  imrfa  tribalary 
to  the  Romant,  tbej  were  permitted  to  collect  the  taxes  hj  their 
own  receiTen,  and  were  exempted  from  tribute  during  the  sabbatical 
jear.  The  annual  tribute  to  the  temple,  thej  supposed  to  be  an 
offering  to  God,  as  his  subjects.  But  after  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
uden,  the  emperor  morped  the  place  of  God,  and  appropriated  the 
tribute  to  himself.  Thb  was  the  more  afflicting  and  dii^gracefnl» 
becmise  it  obliged  them  to  purchase  the  libertj  of  exercising  their 
religion. — BatnMge,  p.  609. 

f  Basnage,  p.  509. 
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which  Ooias  had  built  in  Egypt,  to  be  shut  up,  lest 
it  should  afford  them  a  pretence  for  assembling  them- 
selves, and  thus  give  them  an  opportunity  of  exciting 
some  new  sedition.* 

Multitudes  of  Jew?,  who  had  survived  the  sad 
catastrophe  of  the  deMlruction  of  their  city  and  tem- 
ple, sought  an  asylum  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  retired  to  Egypt,  where  a  Jewish  colony  had 
resided  from  the  time  of  Alexander ;  others  fled  to 
Cyrene ;  a  large  number  removed  to  Babylon,  and 
joined  their  brethren,  who  had  remained  in  that 
country  ever  since  the  captivity  ;  some  took  refuge 
io  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries.  By  degrees, 
Ibey  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  system  of 
goveroment,  or  rather  subordination,  connected  with 
the  various  bodies  of  their  brethren  dispersed 
throughout  the  world.  They  were  divided  into  the 
Wfitern  and  western  Jews ;  the  western  included 
Bgypt,f  Judea,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  eastern  were  settled  in  Babylon, 
Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  In  process  of  time 
both  these  parties  chose  a  distinguished  personage 
to  preside  over  each  of  their  respective  divisions. 
The  beads  of  the  eastern  Jews  were  styled  princes 
of  the  captivity ;  and  those  of  the  western  Jews 
Were  known  by  the  title  of  patriarch.  Mr.  Basnage 
aod  other  learned  men  have  supposed,  that  (he 
patriarchal*  dignity  was  first  instituted  in  the  reign 

*  Bunage,  p.  40V. 

i  Some  rcfng«M  pawed  from  Kgjpt  Io  Bthiopia.— BamBfe,  p.  194- 

t  Aeeerdtng  lu  the  Jewiih  writer*,  tbii  office  originated  at  a 

■■eh  tariicf  era.     The  ftm  pitriarch   was   Hilte),   surnanied   Ifae 

EUbjIonian.     Ue  cnmc  to  Jeruialem  about  thirty   jean  before  the 

birth  of  Cbriit,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.    Tbe  Jewi  regarded 
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of  Nerva^  who  succeeded  Domitiai:.     This  emperor 
favoared  the  Jews;  recalled  those  who  had  been 
banished  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  relieved  them 
from  the  heavy  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  apon 
them  by  his  predecessor ;  and  forbade  their  being 
molestdl  in  future  on  account  of  their  religion. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  Levitical  race^  since 
the  least  attempt  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  recover  any 
of  their   former  power»   would   have  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Romans.*  But  the  priests  and  Levites 
were  permitted  to  assume  the  power  of  teaching 
the  people,  to  set  up  schools^  to  appoint  preceptors 
over  them,  and  at  length  install  one  above  the  rest, 
with  the  title  of  patriarch;   because  neither  their 
tribe,  which  was  excluded  the  regal  authority,  nor 
their  office,  which  was  confined  to  religious  concerns, 
could  give  umbrage  to  the  Romans.     The  celebrated 
city  of  Tiberias,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  lake 
which  bears  its  name,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Herod, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  was  chosen  for  the  patriarchal 
seat.    The  dignity  of  their  chiefs  was  hereditary,  f 
The  authority  which  the  patriarchs  acquired  over 
the  people  committed  to  their  charge,  owed  its  rise 
and  gradual  increase  to  their  great  reputation  for 

him  M  a  lecond  Moiei,  who  was  little  inferior  to  their  lawgiver  t 
and  anerted,  that  the  patriarchal  digoit j  continued  in  hif  fiunily  till 
the  fifth  century.— aMffffi  Unhfermi  BiHor^^  vol.  ziii.  p*  141. 

*  The  houie  of  DaTid  was  now  almost  extinct  i  and  the  few  who 
remained  rednced  to  poverty,  and  obliged  to  hiboiir  for  their  daily 
•ubtittence.  If  there  was  any  shadow  of  anthority  among  thb  people, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  priesU  of  the  race  of  Levi  and  Aaron.  Their  anderttaadiiv  and 
science  raised  them  above  the  vnlgar;  and  at  the  people  becai^ 
more  numerous,  their  authority  increased. 

f  Baioage,p.  14S. 


learning  and  piely.  They  decided  cases  of  con- 
science, and  religious  controversies ;  presided  over 
synagogues ;  were  empowered  (o  appoint  subor- 
dinate ministers  and  missionaries  to  execute  their 
orders  ;  and  to  receive  an  annual  contribution  from 
their  dispersed  brethren,  in  order  to  support  their 
dignity.  They  obtained,  by  degrees,  a  great  au- 
thority over  the  western  Jews,  who  were  pleased  to 
depend  upon  (hem  in  order  to  maintain  some  shadow 
of  union.  The  power,  which  these  chiefs  obtained, 
haSj  however,  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  Jews, 
to  enable  them  to  repel  a  powerful  argument  urged 
by  the  Christians,  viz.  that  the  sceptre,  or  regal 
authority,  was  departed  from  them.* 

The  learned  Dr.  Lighlfoot  has  imagined,  that 
the  Jewish  sanhedrim  was  not  immediately  destroyed, 
but  only  removed  to  Jafna,  and  thence  to  Tiberias, 
where  it  subsisted  till  the  death  of  Judah,  the  saint. 
Other  learned  men,  particularly  Mr.  Basnage,  sup- 
pose thb  tribunal  did  not  exist  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  for  the  following  reasons.f  If  Titus 
had  made  any  such  concession,  Josephus  would  have 
mentioned  it  for  the  honour  of  his  nation.  Domilian, 
who  bated  and  oppressed  the  Jews,  would  never 
have  allowed  them  such  a  signal  privilege  ;  besides, 
it  has  been  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  Jews,  as  well 
Bs  of  the  Christians,  that  this  tribunal  had  not  power 
to  sit  in  any  other  place  but  in  Jerusalem.     Our 

*  Bunagc,  p.  146. 

f  After  (he  S«uhe4rim  was  aboliihed,  the  Jewi  lubitiluted  la  iU 
iwm  Mine  particular  tribonali  lor  Ihe  deciilun  of  relijiom  diiputci. 
ThcN  Iribunili,  nbkb  wifre  aflerwardi  called  ho uiei  of  judgment, 
"ere  a  vcrj  imperfect  image  of  Ibe  »anhedriin.— ftcBrO  HtHgitui 
Clrrmtniei,  p.  195. 
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Saviour,  it  appears;  alluded  to  this,  when  he  mid, 
(Luke  ZTiti.  Sd)  that  it  cauU  not  be,  that  a  prophet 
should  perish  or  be  eondenmed  to  death  otU  ofJe* 
rusalem,  ftinoe  the  fianhedrim  alone  had  the  power 
of  passing  that  sentence  on  him.* 

The  Jews,  though  a  considerable  part  of  their 
religion  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  their 
country,  still  adhered  with  inflexiUe  obstinacy  to 
those  customs  and  religious  rites,  whidi  remained  in 
their  power  to  practise.  After  their  national  polity 
was  dissolved,  they  appear  to  have  been  confirmed 
in  their  attachment  to  the  oral  traditions  and  nnau- 
thorized  decisions  of  the  rabbles.  As  they  agreed 
in  thinking,  that  their  religious  rites  and  observances 
were  the  only  objects  worthy  their  attention,  it  fol- 
lowed, that  their  literary  controversies,  instead  of 
embracing,  like  those  of  the  philosophical  sects  of 
the  Pkigans,  the  wide  field  of  general  literature,  were 
directed  and  confined  to  their  religions  and  ritual 
.institutions,  and  were  exhausted  in  questions  or  dis- 
cussions immediately  referriUe  to  these  subjects.f 

After  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  their  country,  a 
small  number  of  learned  men  only  were  left  among 
them  to  transmit  their  ancient  doctrines  and  insti- 
tutions to  posterity.  Of  these,  part  escaped  into 
Egypt,  and  part  withdrew  into  Babylon ;  in  both 
which  countries  the  rcffugees  were  humanely  re- 
ceived. Those,  who  remained  in  Palestine,  collated 
the  scattered  fragments  of  Jewish  learning  from  the 
general  wreck  into  the  academy  of  Jafna  (frequently 
called  by  the  Greek  writers,  Jamnia)  where  they 

*  BMOige.    Modern  Unifenil  History,  t^l.  xiii.  f.  186. 
t  BnUer^t  Hots  Bibliar,  p.  40. 
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also  revived  their  forms  of  worship.  The  rabbi 
Jochanan,*  was  the  founder  of  this  school,  and  the 
design  wliich  he  begun  was  completedj  as  far  as  the 
state  of  the  times  would  permit,  by  tlie  rabbi  Gamaliel, 
who  is  from  this  circumstance  called  Gamaliel 
Jafniensis.  The  success,  which  attended  this  school, 
induced  many  of  the  dispersed  Jews  to  return  to 
Palestine  ;  and  another  academy  was  formed  at 
Tiberias,  which  soon  became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish 
karnin^in  its  native  country.  This  school  obtained 
immunities  and  privileges  from  the  emperor  Antoni- 
nus Pius;  and  it  produced  tliat  curious  record  of 
Jewish  wisdom,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  Other 
schools,  after  the  examples  of  Jafna  and  Tiberias, 
were  erected  at  Bitterab  near  Jerusalem,  at  Lydda 
or  Diospotis,  at  Ccsarea,  and  (which  became  more 
celebrated  than  the  rest)  at  Zippora,  or  Sephora,  in 
Galilee,  f 

From  this  time,  there  was  not  wanting  a  succession 
of  Jewish  doctors  to  transmit  their  religion  and  phi- 
losophy to  posterity.  These  doctors  flourished,  not 
only  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  Babylonish  schools, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  were  established  at  Sora, 
Pundebita,  and  other  places  on  the  Euphrates.J 

Two  methods  of  instruction  were  in  use  among  the 

"  The  Jeniih  writen  asiert,  that  ihe  academy  which  Jochanftn 
erected  al  Jafha,  consisted  of  Ihree  hundred  ichuola,  or  cIbum  of 
^pili.  Tbej  extol  the  eitraordinarj  merit  of  th»  rabbi  ia  th« 
noit  estratagknt  tBrmi.  According  to  them,  '*  If  the  whole  heaven* 
were  paper,  all  Ihe  treea  in  the  world  peni,  and  all  the  men  wrileri, 
Otej  would  not  be  ahle  to  record  all  hit  metilt."  Mmiem  Vnivenat 
SitltTjf,  vol.  liii.  p.  Ml. 

t  EnEeld'i  Philofophf ,  lol.ii.  p.  IBS. 

X  According  to  Baiuage,  thcie  wbuola  were  not  founded  till  the 
beginning  of  the  third  cenlurj. 
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Jews ;  the  one  public^  the  other  secret.  The  public 
doctrine  was  that,  which  was  openly  taug^ht  the 
people  from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  fathers.  It  comprehended  the  popular  articles 
of  faith,  and  rules  of  manners.* 

The  secret  doctrine  of  the  Jews  was  that,  which 
treated  of  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  nature  and 
other  sublime  subjects,  and  was  called  cabbala,  from 
a  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies  to  receive,  because 
it  was  received  by  tradition.  After  the  manner  of 
the  Pythagorean  and  Egyptian  mysteries,  it  was 
taught  only  to  certain  persons,  who  were  bounds 
under  the  most  solemn  anathema,  not  to  divulge  it. 

The  cabbala  is  divided  into  three  sorts.  By  the 
first,  the  Jews  extract  from  the  words  of  scripture 
recondite  meanings,  which  are  sometimes  ingenious, 
but  always  fanciful.  The  second  is  a  kind  of  magic, 
in  employing  the  words  and  letters  of  the  scriptures 
in  certain  combinations,  which  they  suppose  have 
power  to  make  the  good  and  evil  spirits  of  the 
invisible  world  familiar  with  them.  The  third, 
which  is  properly  the  cabbala,  is  an  art,  by  which 
they  profess  to  raise  mysterious  expositions  of  scrip- 
ture, upon  the  letters  of  the  sentences  to  which  they 
apply  them.f 

The  Jews  assert,  that  the  mysteries  of  the  cabbala 
contain  the  profoundest  truths  of  religion,  which,  to 
be  fully  comprehended  by  finite  beings,  are  revealed 
through  the  medium  of  allegory  and  similitude,  in 
the  same  manner  as  angels  can  only  render  them- 
selves visible  upon  earth  |  by  assuming  a  subtle  body 

•  Enfield.  f  Butler's  Hone  Biblice.     Bafnage,  p.  909. 

i  Maarice*t  Indian  Antiquities,  toI.  if.  p.  5SS. 
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of  refined  matter.  According  to  their  account, 
while  Adam  was  in  paradise,  the  angel  Rasael 
brought  him  a  book  from  heaven,  which  contained 
the  doctrines  of  heavenly  wisdom.  And  when  Adam 
received  this  book,  angels  came  down  to  him  to 
leam  iU  contents  ;  but  he  refused  to  admit  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  sacred  things,  entrusted  to  him 
alone.  They  assert,  ihat,  after  the  fall,  this  book 
was  taken  back  into  heaven  ;  after  many  prayers  and 
(ears,  God  ^et^tol'ed  it  to  Ailiim,  and  it  passed  from 
Adam  to  Seth,  The  Jewish  fables  proceed  lo  relate^ 
that  the  book  being  lost,  and  the  mysteries  it 
contained  almost  forgotten  in  the  degenerate  age 
before  the  flood,  they  were  restored  by  special  reve- 
lation to  Abraham,  who  committed  them  to  writing 
ia  the  book  Jezirah ;  that  the  revelation  was  re- 
newed to  Moses,*  who  received  a  traditional  and 
mystical,  as  well  as  a  written  and  preceptive  law, 
from  God  ;  that,  being  again  lost  amidst  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  once  more 
revealed  to  Esdras  ;  that  it  was  preserved  in  Egypt, 
and  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  through  the 
hands  of  Simeon-bcn-Setach,  Elkanah,  Akibha,  Si- 
■neoft-ben-Jochai,  and  others. 
Dr.  Enfield, f  from  whom  the  above  account  is 

•  According  lo  llie  JcWnh  account!,  nil  the  patriarch)  of  the 
iKJcnt  world  had  llieir  sejiaratc  angeU  lo  inatnict  thcin  io  theie  roys- 
Icriuui  arcanoi  and  Muse*  liimicif  wag  iailiatcd  in  Iheni  by  the 
illuilrioul  ipirit  Melalrun. — Bamnge,  p.  1^6. 

t  The  chief  headH  of  the  cahballslic  doctrine,  are  thii*  delineated 
lij  Ibe  alioveiDCDtioned  author. 

"  Fram  nothing,  nothing  can  Ire  produced  ;  i'lnce  the  diitance 
between  cziiteuce  and  non-entitj'  is  infinite.  Matter  is  too  imperfert 
ia  ill  lUlurc,  and  approaches  too  near  to  non-enlit;  to  be  •elf' 
niitent.     The  Beinj;  from  trbom  all  tbiogi  proceed  is  a  ipirit,  uiv- 

h2 
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chiefly  selected,  supposes,  that  the  mystical  or  cab- 
balistic philosophy  of  the  Jews,  arose  in  the  tine 

created,  etenia),  intelligent,  percipient,  hsTiog  within  ilieif  tiie 
principlet  of  life  sad  motioo^  exiftiog  liy  the  nece«itj  of  ilf  nstsre, 
and  filling  the  immcaiity  of  ^pace.  Thb  ipirit  ii  Em  t#^  the  infinile 
Deity.  Thii  Eternal  Fonntain  of  eiiitence  lendi  forth  from  himtetf 
natures  of  yarioui  orden,  which,  neTorthelesty  are  itill  united  to 
their  ion  roe.  The  world  ii  a  permanent  emanation  from  the  Deity,  in 
which  hii  attribatet  and  propertiei  are  unfolded,  and  Tariouily  modi- 
fied. The  nearer  any  emanation  is  to  the  First  Fountain,  the  more 
perfect  and  diyine  is  its  nature ;  and  the  rererse. 

**  Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  all  space  was  filled  with  the  Or 
ffmen  S^ph^  or  infinite  intellectnal  light  But,  when  the  Tolition  §or 
the  production  of  nature  was  formed  in  the  difine  mind,  the  eternal 
light,  hitherto  equally  diffused  through  the  infinite  expanse,  withdrew 
itself  to  an  equal  distance  in  eyery  direction,  from  a  certain  point, 
and  thus  left  about  this  centre,  a  spherical  portion  of  empty  space,  as 
a  field  for  the  operation  of  emanation,  by  which  all  thmgs  were  to  be 
produced.  In  the  space  from  which  the  divine  light  was  thus  with- 
drawn, there  was  still,  howerer,  some  portions  or  traces  left  of  the 
divine  essence,  which  were  to  become  the  receptacle  of  rays,  seat 
forth  from  the  Eternal  Fountain,  or  the  basis  of  future  worlds. 
From  a  certain  part  of  the  concavity  of  infinite  light,  which  sur- 
rounded the  opaque  sphere,  the  energy  of  emanation  was  first  exerted, 
and  rays  were  sent  forth  in  right  lines,  into  the  dark  abyss.  The 
beam  of  light,  thus  produced,  formed  a  channel,  through  which 
streams  were  to  flow  for  the  production  of  worlds.  This  beam  was 
united  to  the  concave  of  light,  and  was  directed  towards  the  centre 
of  the  opaque  sphere.  From  this  luminous  channel,  streams  of  light 
flowed,  at  different  distances  from  the  centre,  in  a  circular  path«  aad 
formed  distinct  circles  of  light,  separated  from  the  concave  of  light^ 
or  from  each  other,  by  portions  of  dark  or  empty  space.  Of  these 
circles  of  light,  ten  were  produced,  which  may  be  called  SepUtm^  or 

The  rectilineal  beam  of  light,  which  is  the  first  emanation  from 
the  eternal  fountain,  and  is  itself  the  source  of  all  other  emanations, 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Adam  Kmimmn^  the  first  man, 
the  first  production  of  divine  energy,  or,  the  Sph  of  Gad,  The  Sephira 
aie  fountains  of  emanations,  subordinate  to  Adam  Kadman,  which 
send  forth  rays  of  divine  light  or  communicate  essence  aad  life  to  in- 
ferior beings.  The  ten  Sephine  are  known,  according  to  the  order  of 
rwanatioBy  by  the  samei,  Intelligenoey  or  the  Crown,  Knowledge^ 


of  the  &rst  Ptolemies,  and  originated  in  Egypt, 
where  they  learned,  by  the  help  of  allegory,  to  mix 

WTtdom,  Strength,  Bcautj,  GreatneM,  Glory,  Stability,  Victor;, 
Dominion. 

"  Theie  are  Dot  the  iiiilrumenti  of  the  diiine  operation*,  but 
media,  through  which  the  Deity  iliSiisei  himself  through  the  sphere 
of  the  uniicrM:,  aud  produces  whatever  exiil*.  They  are  not  beiofj 
detached  from  the  Deity,  but  lubitantial virtues  or  poweri,  diatinctly, 
but  de)ieodenlly.  icnt  forth  from  the  eternal  source  of  cxi)tence 
through  Uie  mediation  of  Adam  Kadnun,  the  first  emanating  power, 
tnd  becoming  the  immediate  source  of  eiistence  to  lubordinate  ema- 
oatiom.  They  are  dependent  upon  the  First  Fountain,  at  rays  upon 
a  luminary,  which  i*  conceived  to  have  lent  them  forth  with  a  power 
of  drawing  them  back,  at  pleasure,  into  itielf. 

"  The  Brtt  infinite  source  of  heiog  is  the  Eniophie  world,  or  world 
of  infinity,  wilhio  which,  after  the  maimer  above  described,  four 
worldi  are  produced  b;  the  law  of  emanation,  according  to  which  the 
superior  is  the  immediate  source  of  the  inferior;  these  are  Jxilulb, 
or  the  world  of  emanation,  including  the  Sephine;  Brith,  or  the 
wo(h]  of  creation,  containing  certain  spiritual  natures,  which  dt^rivc 
their  cnence  from  the  Sephirv:  i  Jezirah,  or  the  world  of  forms, 
composed  of  substantial  natures,  derived  from  the  superior  spiritual 
njlMtaaces,  and  placed  within  clherial  vehicles,  which  they  inform  ; 
ud  Jiiah,  or  the  materia]  anil  visible  world,  comprehending  all 
those  substances  which  are  capable  of  motion,  composition,  diriiion, 
and  dissolution. 

''  Tbeie  derived  worlds  arc  different  evolutions,  or  expansions  of 
the  ditioe  essence,  or  distinct  classes  of  beings,  in  which  the  infinite 
light  of  the  divine  nature  is  exhibited  with  continually  decreasing 
■piendour,  as  they  recede  from  the  First  Fountain.  The  last  and 
most  diitaot  productioa  of  the  divine  energy  of  emanation  is  mattert 
which  is  produced  wheu  the  divine  light,  by  its  recession  from  the 
Foualam,  becomn  so  allenuated  as  to  be  lost  in  darkness,  leaving 
nothing  but  ao  opaque  substance,  which  is  only  one  degree  above  nou- 
Mlity.  Matter  has  no  separate  and  independent  existence,  but  m 
netely  a  modification  and  permanent  effect  of  the  emanative  energy 
of  tbedivioc  nature. 

"  The  Sepfairv,  or  first  order  of  emanative  being,  existing  In  A*i- 
'Mk,  ve  superior  to  spirit],  and  are  called  Partuphim,  Perioni,  to 
inolt  that  they  have  a  substantial  existence.  The  inhabilaolt  of  the 
Hnood  irorld  are  c^led  Thrones,  on  account  of  the  dominion,  which 
Ukey  pottCM  over  the  various  order*  of  Angels,  which  inhabit  the 
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Oriental,  Pythagorean^  and  Platonic  dogmas  with 
Hebrew  wisdom.  The  cabbala  having,  according 
to  this  author,  obtained  early  credit  among  the 
Jews,  as  part  of  their  sacred  tradition,  was  trans- 
third  world.  The  fourth,  or  material  world,  ii  the  region  of  e?il 
tpiriti,  called  Klippolk^  the  dregi  of  emanation.  These  are  the 
authors  of  the  eyil,  which  is  found  in  the  material  world;  but  they 
are  cootinually  aspiring  towards  the  sephirc,  and  will,  in  the  great 
rerolution  of  nature,  return  into  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  deity. 
Spirits  of  all  orders  ha^e  a  material  yehide,  less  pure  and  subtile  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  Bn  Soph  t  and  this  Tehide  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  worid  next  below  that  to  which  they  belong.  MeUtrmt 
is  the  prince  of  Jezirah,  or  the  angelic  worid,  in  which  there  are  ten 
distinct  orders ;  Saniaiphon  of  JHmH,  or  the  material  worid  t  these* 
together  with  the  hosts  over  which  they  preside,  animate  aerial 
▼chicles,  capable  of  impression  from  corporeal  objects,  and  in  dif*- 
ferent  ways  requiring  renoyation. 

**  The  human  soul,  proceeding  by  emanation  from  the  Deity,  is  ao 
incorporeal  substance  of  the  same  nature  with  the  diTine  intellect. 
Being  united  to  the  body,  one  complex  nature  is  produced,  endued 
with  reason,  and  capable  of  action.  The  human  soul  consists  of  four 
parts :  JVephetk^  or  the  principle  of  vitality  ;  RuMch^  or  the  principle 
of  motion ;  Neachamah,  or  the  power  of  intelligence ;  and  JedUdmk^ 
a  divine  principle,  by  means  of  which  it  contemplates  superior  natures, 
and  even  ascends  to  the  Emophic  world.  All  souls  were  produced  at 
once,  and  pre-existed  in  Adam.  Every  human  soul  has  two  guardian 
angels,  produced  by  emanation  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  souli. 

**  The  mind  of  man  is  united  to  the  divine  mind,  as  the  radius  of 
a  circle  to  its  centre.  The  souls  of  good  men  ascend  above  the 
mansion  of  tlie  angels,  and  are  delighted  with  the  vision  of  the  first 
light,  which  illuminates  all  the  worids. 

•'  The  universe  continues  to  exist  by  the  divine  energy  of  emana- 
tion. WliiUt  this  energy  is  exerted,  different  forms  and  orders  of 
beings  remain;  when  it  is  withheld,  all  the  streams  of  existence 
return  into  I  heir  fuuntaio.  The  Entoph,  or  Deity,  contains  all  th'uigt 
within  himiicif ;  and  there  is  always  the  same  quantity  of  existence, 
either  in  a  created  or  uncreated  state.  When  it  is  in  an  uncreated 
stale,  God  is  all ;  when  worlds  are  created,  the  Deity  is  unfolded,  or 
evolved,  by  various  degrees  of  emanation,  which  constitute  the 
several  forms  and  orders  of  created  nature."— i5fi/ffWf  FWtoiip*jf» 
vol.  ii.  p.  217 — 2il. 
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mitted  under  (his  notion  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt  to 
their  breihren  in  Palestine. 

Simeon  ben-Jochai,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  was  the 
first  who  committed  lliese  mysteries  to  paper  ;  and, 
SF^  the  Jews  affirm,  by  divine  assistance,  he  com- 
posed the  Zobar,  or  brightness.*  He  is  said  to 
have  lived  some  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jeruwiem.  Titus  condemned  him  to  death;  but 
he  and  his  son  escaped  ihe  persecution,  by  secreting 
themselves  in  a  cave,  where  he  had  leisure  to  com- 
pose Ihe  abovementioned  book.  He  perfected  the 
work  with  the  as«i«lance  of  ihe  prophet  Elias,  whom 
God  sent  from  heaven,  from  time  to  time,  to  explain 
to  Simeon  such  mysteries  as  were  above  his  compre- 
hension f 

The  Sepker  Jeiz'ir'ak,  or  book  of  the  creation,  is 
the  next  in  cabbalistic  fame  to  the  Zohar :  and,rs 
quoted  by  the  Jews,  as  of  divine  authority.  Some 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  patriarch  Abraham ;  others 
suppose  it  was  written  by  the  rabbi  Akibha,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century. 

He  was  president  nf  the  academies  of  Lydda  and 
-  Jafoa  :  and  a  disciple  and  successor  of  the  rabbi 
Gamaliel.  Until  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  was 
a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  his  master's  daughter  having  promised 
to  marry  him,  if  he  became  a  learned  man,  he  assi- 
duously applied  himself  to  study.  So  successful  was 
bis  application,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Jewish  learning. 


Pentateuch. 
^  BuDiige,  p.  I 
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He  inif  consid^d  by  bis  nation ,  as  ibe  oracle 
of  the  times ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  preservers  of 
the  traditional  law.*  The  Jews  in  Palestine  did 
not  scruple  to  say^  that  God  revealed  to  him,  what 
he  concealed  from  Moses ;  and^  if  their  accounts 
are  to  be  credited^  he  bad  twenty  four  thousand  dis- 
ciples. This  rabbi  is  mentioned  with  veneration 
through  the  whole  Talmud ;  not  only  on  account  of 
bis  great  attainments  in  the  cabbalistical  learning, 
but  for  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  wisdom  in 
solving  important  questions  in  the  law.f  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  folbwed  the  standard  of  the 
impostor  Barchocheba,  who  appeared  under  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  Messiah,  to  deliver  his  countrymen 
from  the  power  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  An  account 
of  this  revolt,  and  tbe  new  and  dreadful  calamities, 
which  the  Jews  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
insurrection,  will  be  related  in  the  following 
chapter. 

*  De  RoMi'i  Hebrew  Bio^phy. 

f  Dayid  Levi's  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Jewi  rebel  in  the  reign  oF  the  emperor  Trajan. — Thej  irciubdued 
und  buiiihed  from  tbe  Ule  of  Cypru*. — The  emperor  Adriau  begin* 
tu  rebuild  Jeruanlem,  and  plauta  i  Homan  colony  in  the  new  cil}. 
— Rebellion  of  the  Jcwi. — Barchocheba  declare*  falniielf  the  Me*- 
*i»b,aod  I*  made  leader  of  llie  insitrgenls.  He  ehooies  tbe  famuui 
rabbi  Akibha  for  hiiprecuraor. — Tile  rebel)  raiw  a  formidable  army, 
— AdrinD  )eud<  force*  againit  them,  and  betleges  tlieui  in  Bitber. 
— Tbii  city  lurrcuder)  to  the  Rotnant. — The  falie  Meuiah  it  ilain. 
— Horrid  carnage  of  the  Jew*. — Multitudii  of  them  are  K>)d,  aui 
Iraiupiirted  tu  KgTpt. — Adrian  complete*  tbe  building  of  JeruiaJem, 
and  prohibit*  the  Jcwi  from  enlcriDg  the  city. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  complicated  afflic- 
tions, which  the  Jews  suffered  in  Palestine  during 
the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple,  tbe  measure 
of  their  calamities  was  not  completed.  They  had 
scarcely  begun  to  breathe  after  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  when  their  impatience  under  a  foreign  yoke 
broke  out  in  an  open  revolt  during  the  reign  of  the 
emi)eror  Trujan,  who  had  interdicted  them  from 
reading;  their  law,  and  treated  them  with  great  seve- 
rity.* 

A.D.  115.]  Therebellion  was  commenced  by  the 
Jews  in  Cyrene,  where  they  had  been  settled  for  many 
years,  and  become  powerful.  At  first  Ihey  gaineil 
consideruble  advantages  over  the  enemy,  who  fled  to 
Alexandria,  and  massacred  all  the  Jews  in  the  city. 
Those  of  Cyrene,  exasperated  at  this  dreadful  re- 
prisal, having  chosen  one  Andrew  for  their  com- 
mander, murdered  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  the  Lybians,  and  depopulated  the  country.  The 
emperor  Trajan  sent  Martius  Turbo  with  a  power- 

*  Baan.-igc,  p,  til. 
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This  exa.speraled  (he  minds  of  the  Jews,  and  stimu- 
lated ihem  to  commence  an  open  rebellion.* 

A.  D.  13*4.]  Coziba,  one  of  the  banditti,  who 
infested  Judea,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  violence 
a^inst  (he  Romans,  was  the  leader  of  the  in- 
surg'ents.  To  facilitate  the  success  of  his  bold 
enlerprize,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Baichocheba, 
which  signifies  the  son  of  a  star  ;  and  pretended  he 
was  (he  person  prophesied  of  by  Balaam  in  the 
words,  "  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and 
a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel."  This  barbarian, 
so  well  calculated  by  his  courage  and  enterprising 
spirit  to  be  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  perverted 
conceptions  of  the  Jews,  was  acknowledged  in  that 
character  by  his  infatuated  countrymen. f  He  en- 
gaged to  deliver  his  nation  from  the  power  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  and  restore  its  ancient  liberty  and 
glory.  The  tamous  rabbi  Akibha,  being  chosen  by 
him  for  his  precursor,  espoused  his  cause,  afforded 
him  the  protection  of  his  name,  and  not  only  pub- 
licly anointed  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  king  of  the 
Jews,  but  placed  a  diadem  on  his  head,  caused 
money  to  be  coined  in  his  name,  and  followed  him 
to  the  field,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  of  his 
disciples,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of  master  of  his 
horse.  By  calling  on  alt  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
to  assist  the  hope  of  Israel,  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand   men   was   soon    raised,    who  repaired  to 


*  BHdiige,  p.  SI8. 

i  Sevn&l  impoiton  liad  appeared  before  him  i  lome  under  Iho 
tide  of  the  Mewiah;  olhen  under  Ihat  of  hii  precuraon  i  moit 
or  whom  vcTc  tbe  diiciplrs  of  Judas  the  (iauloaile.  But  Banho- 
ctieba  wa«  the  fint  oho  oblaiaud  great  cek'lirity. 
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Bitber^  a  city  near  Jerusalem,  chosea  by  the  famous 
impostor  for  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom.* 

Adrian  at  first  neglected  to  take  measures  against 
the  revolt^  supposing  the  Jews  had  been  too  effectu- 
atty  humbled  by  his  predecessor  to  be  able  so  soon 
to  raise  a  formidable  insurrection.  But  being  ap^ 
prised,  that  numbers  had  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Barchocheba,  he  sent  Tinius  Rufus,  governor  of  the 
province^  with  a  powerful  military  force  against 
them.  The  rebels,  however,  gained  great  advan- 
tages over  the  imperial  army,  and  destroyed  vast 
aiimbers  of  Romans  and  converted  Jews.  Their 
npid  success  and  sanguinary  devastations^  filled 
Rome  with  astonishment  and  consternation.  At 
length,  Julius  Severus,  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  his  age^  was  despatched  to  crush  this  dangerous 
revolt.  This  able  commander,  not  thinking  it 
prudent  to  oppose  at  once  so  formidaUe  an  army^ 
attacked  and  defeated  the  insurgents  in  parties ;  and^ 
at  lengthy  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  enemy,  and 
besieged  them  in  Bither.f 

The  rebels  defended  themselves  with  obstinate 
resolution  ;  and,  even  put  Tryphon,  a  famous  rabbi, 
to  death,  because  he  proposed  their  surrendering  to 
the  Romans.  However,  they  were  not  able  long  to 
withstand  the  repeated  and  vigorous  attacks,  which 
were  made  upon  the  city.  In  one  of  these  asi^aults, 
the  pretended  Messiah  was  killed,  and  Bitber  obliged 
to  surrender.  The  Jewish  history,  bloody  as  it  is 
in  almost  every  page,  records  no  fact,  excepting  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  more  horrid,  than  the 
undistinguished   and  promiscuous  slaughter  which 

•  Basnage,  p.  51ft.  f  Ibid.  p.  518. 
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ensued.  Akibba*  and  his  son  were  put  to  a  most 
croel  death.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
fell  by  the  sword  in  battle,  besides  a  vast  number, 
who  perished  by  famine,  sickness,  fire,  and  other 
calamities.  The  Jewish  historians  affirm,  (hat  a 
greater  number  were  destroyed  in  this  war,  than  the 
whole  amount  of  their  nation,  when  they  emigrated 
from  Egypt ;  and,  that  their  sufferings,  under  Ne- 
buchadnezzar and  Titus,  were  not  bo  great  as  those 
they  endured  under  Adrian.  Of  these  unhappy 
people,  who  survived  the  second  ruin  of  their  nation, 
vast  numbers  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the  fair  of 
Terebinth,!  at  the  price  of  horses,  and  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Those  who  could  not 
find  purchasers  at  this  place,  were  removed  to 
another  &ir,  which  was  kept  at  Graza  ;  others  were 
transported  to  Egypt.J 

A.D.  136.]  After  the  war  was  terminated,  Adrian 
completed  bis  design  of  rebuilding  Jerusalem.  In 
order  to  prevent  new  revolts  among  the  Jews,  he 
caused  the  ancient  monuments  of  their  religion  to  be 
destroyed,  and  studiously  profaned  all  the  places 
which  they  revered.  He  erected  a  theatre  with  the 
stones,  which  had  been  used  for  the  temple,  and 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  where 
that  of  Jehovah  formerly  stood.  He  placed  a  hog 
of  marble  upon  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  the  side  of 

•  With  him,  wy  the  Jewi,  periihrf  Ihe  glorj  of  (heir  low.  Aftet 
fail  dnlb,  hii  lomb,  whicli  Ihcy  auppoac  to  have  beeu  nI  Tib«riii,  wh 
finUd  wilhgrealtolemnity  —EiifieWi  PtiUodgphy,  »ol.  ii.  p.  901. 

t  The  fair  of  Terebiotb  was  annualli  kept  on  Ihe  plnjn  of  Mainre, 
aacred  For  haviug  been  Ibr  place  where  Abraham  pitched  hi*  teot,  anil 
where  he  received  the  faeaveuly  gueiLi.     Gen,  xiii,  1 T. 

%  BaiOBge.  p-  S19. 
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Bethlehem  ;  and,  as  he  hated  the  Christians  as  well 
as  the  Jews,  he  erected  a  statue  of  Venus  in  the 
place  where  Christ  was  crucified  ;  and  in  that  where 
he  arose  from  the  dead,  one  of  Jupiter.  In  the 
grotto  of  Bethlehem,  where  our  Saviour  was  born, 
he  established  the  worship  of  Adonis.* 

The  emperor,  by  a  severe  edict,  prohibited  the 
Jews,  upon  pain  of  death,  from  entering  Jerusalem^f 
and  fixed  a  vigilant  garrison  of  the  Roman  cohorts 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  orders.  He  even 
forbade  them  to  view  their  once  beloved  city  at  a 
distance.  ''  Before  this  period/'  says  a  late  author, 
^'they  were  seen  covered  with  rags,  traversing, 
midst  sighs  and  lamentations,  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  remains  of  their  temple.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being  economists  in  their 
misery  to  purchase  this  favour  from  the  avarice  of 
the  soldiery.  At  this  price  they  obtained,  as  a 
singular  indulgence,  permission  to  go  thither  and 
weep  on  the  anniversary  of  the  sacking  of  their  city ; 
and  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  right  of 
shedding  tears,  in  those  places  where  they  purchased 
and  shed  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ! "  X 

In  the  calamities  of  the  Jews,  we  contemplate  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  which  foretold  them 

*  Bamage,  p.  519. 

t  Though  Adrian  interdicted  theJewi  from  entering  Jemialem, 
they  were  not  banished  from  Judea ;  the  patriarchs  still  resided  in 
that  country,  and  the  famous  school  of  Tiberias  still  existed.  The 
condition  of  those,  who  remained  in  Palestine,  was,  howeyer,  ex- 
tremely wretched.  According  to  Jnyenal,  some  of  the  Jews  in  Rome 
and  Egypt,  after  the  revolt,  were  obliged  to  turn  fortune-tellers  for 
their  subs'tstencc. — Batnage^  p.  619. 

i  Gregoire,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Jews,  quotes 
as  an  authority  for  this  fact,  St.  Jerome  in  Sophonian.  chap.  x. 
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long  before  they  took  place.  Moses  had  predicted, 
that  they  should  be  carried  into  Egypt,  and  sold  at 
a  very  low  price.  '*  And  the  Lord/'  said  he,  •*  shall 
bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships,  and  ye 
shaU  be  sold  unto  your  enemies,  and  no  man  shall 
buy  you/'*  When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus^ 
the  captives,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  sold 
at  the  lowest  price ;  and  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome, 
"  that  after  their  last  overthrow  by  Adrian,  many 
thousands  of  them  were  sold  ;  and  those,  who  could 
not  find  purchasers,  were  transported  into  Egypt, 
and  perished  by  shipwreck  or  famine,  or  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  inhabitants.^'f 


*  Dent.  zzTiiL  OS. 


t  See  Newton  4>n  the 


p.  70. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Sttta  of  the  Jewi  in  the  Baft— Of  the  princes  of  the  capti vitj.-^udah 
the  mint  compiles  the  Misuu — History  of  that  work.— Jews  rebel 
under  Marcus  Antoninius.— Marcus  Aurelius  renews  Adrian's  edict 
against  them,— They  are  treated  with  kindness  by  Seplimiuf 
Sevems. — Of  their  state  under  Heliogabalus.— They  are  fiiToured 
by  Alexander  Sererus,  and  the  subsequent  Roman  Bmperors. 

WHILE  the  Western  Jews  were  exposed  to  the 
terrible  calamities^  which  have  been  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter^  a  milder  destiny  attended  their 
brethren  in  the  east.  Trajan^  indeed^  bad  carried 
his  arms  against  them  as  far  as  Mesopotamia ;  but 
Adrian^  after  his  accession  to  the  throne^  consented^ 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Those^  therefore^  who  resided 
beyond  that  river^  were  not  concerned  in  that 
prince's  war  against  their  nation.  Many,  however, 
who  panted  after  liberty  in  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire^  passed  into  Judea  to  assist 
their  brethren.  Yet  they  answered  no  other  pur- 
pose^ but  to  augment  the  number  of  the  slain^*  and 
increase  the  triumph  of  the  conquerors.f 

A.  D.  122.]  The  history  of  the  eastern  is  more 
obscure  than  that  of  the  western  Jews^  the  former 
having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  took  place  among  their  brethren  in  those 
remote  countries.     Previous  to  the  destruction  of 

*  The  number  of  the  slain,  according  to  Basnoge,  amounted  to 
aboTe  six  hundred  thousand,  which  number  could  not  have  been 
found  in  Judea,  after  the  sufferings  of  that  country  under  Trajan. 

^  Basnage,  p.  109. 
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the  teaiple>  those  of  that  nation,  who  resided  in  the 
eastern  countries,  sent  presents  to  Jerusalem  ;  re- 
paired Ihither  from  time  to  time,  to  pay  their 
devotions  ;  and  acknowledged  llie  supreme  authority 
of  the  high  priests.  But  after  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  having  no  longer  the  hand  of  unity,  which 
was  formed  by  the  temple  and  high  priesls,  (hey 
imitated  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  and  elevated 
chiefs  to  preside  over  their  synagogues,  whom  they 
styled  princes  of  the  captivity. • 

The  origin  of  these  chiefs  is  not  known  ;  it  is 
only  evident,  that  they  did  not  exist  till  the  second 
century.  They  were  installed  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity.  Babylon  or  Bagdat  was  chosen  for  (he 
place  of  their  residence,  where  they  presided  over 
ten  courts  of  justice.  There  were  twenty-eight 
synagogues,  among  which  was  that  of  the  prince, 
supported  with  pillars  of  marble  of  various  colours. 
His  office  waa  (o  confer  ordination  on  all  (he  heads 
of  the  synagogues  in  the  cast,  from  whom  he  received 
contributions  to  enable  him  (o  support  his  dignity, 
and  pay  the  tribute  which  was  exacted  by  the  kings 
of  Persia.  It  is  believed  that  Huna,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  Judah  the  Saint,  was  the  first 
prince  of  (he  captivity  at  Babylon.  These  princes 
exercised  the  same  authority  in  the  eastern,  tha(  the 
patriarchs  of  Tiberias  maintained  in  the  western 
coantries.f 

The  Jews,  however,  pretend,  that  these  chiefs 
were  superior  in  power  and  dignity  to  the  patriarchn 
ofJudea,  and  affirm,  (hat  all,  who  remained  of  the 

■  ModcrD  Uaiverwl  History,  Tcrf.  xiii.  p.  ISS. 
t   BMDa|;e,  p.  IGS.     Lewii'*  Helirew  Antiquttie* 
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race  of  David,  abandoned  that  prorince,  and  retired 
to  Babylon,  where  they  conclude  the  sceptre  men- 
tioned by  Jacob  is  to  be  found.  But  men  of  learning 
among  the  Christians  have  proved^  that  they  have 
greatly  exaggerated  the  grandeur  and  authority  of 
these  princes,  who  were  subjected  to  the  Persian 
monarchs.  *  And^  if  we  consider  the  low  condition 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  oppressions^  which  they  endured 
from  the  Parthians,  Romans^  and  other  nations^  it 
will  appear  evident^  that  the  princes  of  the  captivity 
could  possess  only  a  small  share  of  authority.* 

In  order  to  raise  the  glory  of  their  nation,  the 
Jews  bestow  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  learned 
men,  who  flourished  among  them  during  the  second 
century.  In  particular,  they  extol  the  famous  rabbi 
Judab,f  the  third  Jewish  patriarch,  who  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Saint  He  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Sephora,  and  having  acquired  great  celebrity  for  his 
piety  and  profound  learning,  presided  over  the 
academy  of  Tiberias  with  uncontrolled  authority, 
and  decided  the  most  abstruse  controversies.  His 
memory  was  so  highly  revered  among  the  Jews, 
that  they  compare  him  with  the  Messiah  ;  they 
relate  many  extraordinary  accounts  of  this  rabbi ; 
among  the  rest^  they  assert,  that  he  made  the  em- 
peror, Marcus  Antoninus,  a  proselyte  to  Judaism, 
and,  that  it  was  by  his  order,  that  Judah  compiled 
the  Misna.;{; 

•  Modern  UniTeml  History,  Tol.xiii.  p.  ISO. 

t  JiuUh  was  born  on  the  tame  day  that  Akibha  died,  and  the  Jewi 
imaf^oe  this  event  wai  predicted  by  Solomon,  when  he  sayi.  The  nm 
Htetk,  mnd  the  tun  goetk  down.  Akibha  dying  was  the  sun  that  set, 
and  Judah  tiM  Saint  the  rising  sun.— ^asiiA^,  p.  I56. 

t  Sofiekl'f  PhilcMpby,  toI.  ii.  p.  198. 
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This  celebrated  book  is  a  code  of  the  Jewish  canon 
and  civil  law.     It  was  held  in  such  profound  vene- 
ration by  the  Jews,  that  they  called  it  the  second 
law,  (which  the  name  Misna  signifies  in  Hebrew) 
importinfr,  that  il  has  the  same  autliorily  with  their 
Pentateuch   or    first  law.      Judah  was   induced  to 
undertake  this  work  from  a  just  apprehension,  thai 
his  nation,  in  their  various  dispersionsand  migration* 
through  80  many  provinces,  and  during  the  inter-*  I 
ruption  of  their  public  schools,  would  neglect  to"  | 
practise  the  rites  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  traditions    \ 
of  their  fathers  would   be  obliterated  from   theilP- 1 
memory.*  '  J 

"  The  history  of  the  Misna,"  says  Enfield,f  "  it'  1 
briefly  this:  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  after  th*  I 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  prevailing  over  the  rest,' I 
the  study  of  traditions  became  the  chief  object  oiF  I 
attention  in  all  the  Jewish  schools.  The  number  at  1 
these  traditions  had,  in  a  long  course  of  time,  8*'  I 
greatly  increased,  that  the  doctors,  whose  principal'  ] 
employment  it  was  to  illustrate  them  by  new  ei-t  J 
planalions,  and  to  confirm  their  authority,  found  it'  I 
necessary  to  assist  their  recollections  by  committing'  I 
them  under  distinct  heads  to  writing.  At  the  same'  ] 
time,  their  disciples  took  minutes  of  the  explanations'  1 
of  their  preceplors,  many  of  which  were  preserved, 
and  grew  up  into  voluminous  commentaries.  Til* 
confusion,  which  arose  from  these  causes,  was  now- 
become  so  troublesome,  that,  notwithstanding  what.  ] 
Hillel^  had  before  done  in  arranging  the  traditions, 

*  BuDige.     Maurice'i  Indian  Antiquitie*. 

i   Eafield'i  Philoiophy,  vol.  ii,  p.  I9S. 

t  The  name  of  Billel  ■•  beld  la  the  bigheil  eilecnt  amoog   the 
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Judah  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  a  new  digest  of 
the  oral  law,  and  of  the  commentaries  of  the  most 
famous  doctors.  This  arduous  undertaking  is  said 
U>  have  employed  him  forty  years.  It  was  com- 
pleted, according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Jews,  about  the  dose  of  the  second  century.  This 
Misna,  or  first  Talmud,  comprehends  all  the  laws, 
institutions,  and  modes  of  life,  which,  beside  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  the  Jews  supposed  themselves 
bound  to  observe.''  * 

This  work  was  soon  respected  by  the  Jews  as  a 
SMred  book.  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  traditions, 
and  explanations  of  several  passages  of  scripture, 
and  serves  as  a  supplement  to  their  written  law. 
According  to  their  account,  these  traditions  were 
delivered  to  Moses,  during  his  abode  on  mount 
Sinai,  and  he  afterwards  communicated  them  to 
Aaron^  Eleazar,  and  his  servant  Joshua.  They 
transmitted  them  to  the  elders,  who  delivered  them 
to  the  prophets ;  and  they  passed  from  Jeremiah  to 
Baruch,  and  from  him  to  Ezra,  who  delivered  them 
to  the  grand  synagogue,  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon 
the  Just.  Thus  these  traditions  were  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  in  regular  succession, 
till  they  were  transmitted  to  Judah  the  Saint,  who 
committed  them  to  writing,  and  thus  formed  the 
voluminous  compilation  styled  Misna ;  f  **^  ^^^'"'^ 

Jcwi,  for  hif  exert ioDt  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  the  tra- 
ditionary law.  He  arranged  iu  precepts  under  fix  general  clasMt, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  that  digest  of  Jewish  law,  called  the 
Talmad.— £fi/Etfitf*ff  Philoiophy. 

*  Enfield. 

t  See  a  particular  account  of  all  the  receivers  of  oral  tradition,  in 
Da^id  Levi*!  Ceiemonief  of  the  Jews,  p.  276— SSS. 
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I  taught  in  all  the  schools,  both  in  Palestine  and  { 
Babylon.      Snch  is  the  account  of  David  Levi,* 
and  the  creed  of  every  rabbi. 

Dr.  Prideaux,  rejecting  the  Jewish  fiction,  ob- 
serves, that,  "  after  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just, 
about  two  hnndred  nine(y  nine  years  before  Christ, 
the  Mischnical  doctors  arose ;  who,  by  their  com-  ' 
ments  and  conclusions^  added  to  the  number  of  (hose 
traditions,  which  had  been  received  and  allowed  by 
Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  ;  so,  that 
towards  (he  middle  of  the  second  century,  under  (he 
empire  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
commit  these  traditions  to  writing,  more  especially, 
tu  the  country  had  greatly  suffered  under  Adrian, 
many  of  the  schools  had  been  dissolved,  and  their 
learned  men  cut  off;  and,  therefore,  (he  usual 
method  of  preserving  these  traditions  had  failed. -f 

The  Misna  of  Judah  did  not,  however,  resolve  alt 
the  doubtful  cases  and  question?,  which  were  agitated 
by  the  Jews ;  and  it  was  thought  to  need  some 
larger  explanation  to  render  it  more  intelligible. 
This  induced  Jochanan,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the 
Jewish  law,  with  the  assistance  of  two  disciples  of 
Judah,  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  Misna.  This 
work  was  called  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  because 
it  was  composed  in  Judea,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews, 
who  remained  in  that  country. 

In  the  second  century,  several  new  sects  were - 
formed  among  the  Jews,  while  Ihnse  remained, 
which  had  figured  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  The 
Ganlonites  still  retained  their  seditious  spirit  against 

•  David  Leri'i  Ceremoniet  of  llie  Jew«. 
t  Prideaux'a  Conuection. 
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all  foreign  government.  But  (be  Pharisees  bad, 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  nation.  The  Hemero- Baptists  were  a  branch 
of  this  denomination,  only  distinguished  by  their 
more  frequent  washings.  The  Masbotheans,  were 
a  branch  of  the  Sadducees,  for  they  denied  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  attributed  all  events  to 
chance.  The  Hellenists  were  the  Jews,  who  spoke 
Greek,  and  read  the  Septuagint  in  the  synagogues. 
Though  there  was  at  first  some  jealousy  between 
them  and  their  brethren,  who  performed  public 
worship  in  the  Hebrew  language,  they  were  allowed 
to  use  the  Greek  translation  in  their  religious  as- 
semblies. But,  after  they  found,  that  the  Christians, 
in  disputing  against  Judaism,  derived  advantage 
from  the  Septuagint  version,  their  prejudice  against 
it  was  heightened,  and  those  who  vindicated  it  were 
regarded  by  the  other  party,  as  sectarians  and 
schismatics.* 

The  edict  of  Adrian,  which  prohibited  the  Jews 
from  circumcising  their  children,  being  still  in  force, 
their  impatience  under  this  restriction  stimulated 
them,  notwithstanding  their  late  calamities,  again  to 
have  recourse  to  arms.  The  emperor  Antoninus, 
howevor,  soon  suppressed  the  revolt ;  and  afterwards 
restored  to  them  the  privilege  for  which  they  con- 
tended, and  treated  them  with  great  moderation  and 
kindness.  He,  however,  forbade  their  attempting  to 
make  proselytes  to  their  religion. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  eastern  Jews,  who  were  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Parthia,  joined  that  monarch  in  a  war 

*  Basnage,  p.  528. 
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against  the  RomaiiH.  The  emperor,  incensed  at 
Uiis  conduct,  after  he  had  reduced  the  rebels,  re- 
newed Adrian's  severe  edict  against  them.  But 
those  laws  were  not  executed  in  the  remote  pro- 
vinces.* ' 

A.D.   197.]    The  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  ia 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  declared  war  against 
tlie  Samaritiins  and  Jews.     They  had  settlements 
in  Galilee;    but   Ihe    prohibitiou,    which   excluded 
them  from  entering  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem,  was  j 
Btill  in   force.     This  unhappy  people,    though   so  ] 
often  humbled  and  subdued,  attempted  once  more  to  | 
repel  their  enemies,  and  invaded  Samaria  and  Judea. 
After  the  emperor  had  reduced  them  to  obedience, 
he  relaxed  his  severity  against  them.     In  order  to  1 
reward  their  fidelity  to  him,  when  Pescennius  iSiger 
was  competitor  for  the  throne,  he  allowed  them  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,   and  rendered  them  , 
eligible  to  offices  of  trust  and  honour,  f 

A.  D.  200.]  The  chiefs  and  doctors  of  the  I 
eastern  Jews  obtained  celebrity  in  the  commencement  I 
of  the  third  century,  and  established  academies  in  ^ 
various  parts.  After  the  Persian  monarchy  wa«  , 
restored,  and  the  Parthian  overthrown,  the  rabbies  i 
were  for  some  time  treated  with  great  respect.  At  | 
this  prosperous  period,  Samuel  Jarchi,  who  wai  J 
famed  for  his  literary  acquirements,  particularly  for  1 
bis  skill  in  astronomy,  came  from  Judea,  was  consti- 
tuted chief  of  an  academy  at  Nahardea  ;  and  among  j 
other  dignities  obtained  that  of  prince  of  the  capti-f  J 
vity.J 

.   The  tranquillity,  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  in  the- 
*  Bunage,  p.  583.  i  Ibid.  p.  531.  t  >I>'<1' 
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east  prored^  however,  only  a  prelude  to  a 
persecution,  which  Sapor^  king  of  Persia,  com- 
menced against  them.  According  to  the  Jewish 
historians/  he  was  instigated  by  his  subjects,  who^ 
being  jealous  of  the  influence  of  their  nation^  endea- 
voured to  effect  their  destruction. 

The  scene  was  reversed,  and  their  aflbirs  assumed 
a  favourable  aspect  under  Zenobia,  queen  of  Pal- 
myra. During  the  reign  of  this  celebrated  princeto, 
tliey  flourished  in  every  part  of  her  dominions ; 
erected  superb  synagogues,  and  were  exalted  ^o  the 
highest  dignities.  But,  after  this  heroine  was  sub- 
dued by  Aurelian,  they  retired  from  her  dominions 
to  Persia.* 

A.  D.  218.]  Ileiiogabalus,  who  at  this  time 
ascended  the  throne,  had  been  circumcised^  and  ab- 
stained from  swine's  flesh.  He,  however,  erected  a 
superb  temple  in  honour  of  the  sun,  the  idol  he 
worshipped.  He  ordered  the  palladium,  the  vestal 
fire,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  whatever  the 
Romans  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  to  be  con^* 
veyed  to  this  temple.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
the  tenets  of  the  Samaritans  and  Jews,  lie  intended 
to  blend  their  religious  rites  with  the  adoration  of  his 
deity.  The  unexpected  death  of  this  emperor,  who 
vi*as  assassinated  by  his  soldiers,  delivered  the  Jews, 
who  never  would  have  consented  to  adopt  his  reli- 
gion, from  the  fiery  trial  which  awaited  tfaem.f 

Alexander  Severus,  who  succeeded  Heliogabalus, 
highly  favoured  the  Jews,  corresponded  with  them, 
and  was  instructed  in  their  religion.  This  emperor 
had  a  domestic  chapel,  where  he  placed  the  statues 

*  Bainage,  p.  5SS.  f  Ibid. 
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ttf  Abraham,  of  Orpheus,  and  of  Christ.     He  was 
desirous  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Christ,    and   re- 
ceiving him  into  the  number  of  gods.     His  object  .J 
was,  by  the  aid  of  the  Eclectic  philosophy,  to  blend 
th«  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  religions.* 

The  subsequent  Pagan  Roman  emperors  con- 
tinued the  tranquillity  which  the  Jews  enjoyed.  Ill 
particular  Philip,  wlio  was  born  in  Arabia,  where 
they  carried  on  commercial  pursuits,  treated  them 
-with  the  greatest  indulgence.  And  it  does  not  ' 
appear,  that  they  were  involved  in  any  of  the  violent 
persecutions  which  the  Christians  suffered  during 
the  reigns  of  Decius,  Valerian,  and  Dioclesian.f 

It  seems  from  the  preceding  account,  that  the 
Jews  enjoyed  intervals  of  tranquillity,  and  were 
treated  with  kindness  and  indulgence  by  several  of 
the  Pagan  emperors  of  Rome.  The  numerouB 
remains  of  this  people,  though  they  were  still 
excluded  from  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem,  were  per- 
mitted to  form  and  maintain  considerable  establish- 
ments, both  in  Italy,  and  in  the  provinces;  to 
acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome,  to  enjoy  municipal 
honours,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time,  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  hard  and  burdensome  offices  of  society. 
The  moderation  of  the  Romans  gave  a  legal  sanc- 
tion to  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  police  which  were 
instituted  by  the  vanquished  sect.  New  synagogues 
were  erected  in  the  principal  cities  in  the  empire, 
and  the  institutions  and  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law 
were  celebrated  in  the  most  public  and  sotemn 
manner.^ 


*  BaiDBgc?,  p.  S33. 
t  Baiange,  p.  S33. 
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X  Gibbon,  toI.  ii.  p.  S3T. 
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Alexander  Sevenis  and  his  successors  in  particular 
treated,  the  Jews  with  great  demency.  But^  as  it 
will  appear  in  the  following  parts  of  this  history^ 
when  the  Christian  princes  were  at  the  head  of  the 
lloman  empire,  they  did  not  show  so  much  indul- 
gence to  a  nation,  whom  they  considered  as  the  inve- 
terate enemies  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

stale  of  ihe  Jem  under  Comlaiitine  and  hii  succeuors. — The  emperor  ] 
Julian  highlj  favoured  this  pn)|)lc,  and  prupowd  lo  axiit  them  in  i 
rebiiildir^  Ihe  temple  of  Jerusalem. — Of  the  TMt  pre  para  tioM'  1 
which  were  made  fur  this  purpoie,  ami  the  miracle  which  cvi 
hii  deiign  lu  be  abandoned. 

IN  Ihe  fourth  century,  one  of  the  most  important 
revolutions  look  place,  that  ever  was  known  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Tiic  splendid  edifice  of  pagan 
superstition  v/as  subverted,  and  Christianity  esta- 
blished under  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  suc- 
cessors. During  the  reign  of  thi«  monarch,  the  city  ] 
of  Jerusalem,  which  Adrian  called  Elia,  resumed  its. 
ancient  uame.  The  emperor  enlarged  and  beautified 
it  with  many  superb  buildings  and  churches ;  and 
hia  pious  munificence  extended  to  every  spot  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  Ihe  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.* 

This  important  change  in  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire  did  not  prove  advantageous  to  the 
Jews.  Constantine,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  enacted  some  severe  laws,  which  abridged 
their  privileges.  Their  increasing  numbers  and 
prosperity  having  rendered  them  insolent,  they 
insulted  and  abused  those  who  deserted  the  syna- 
gogue and  embraced  Christianity.  The  emperor 
charged  them  with  stoning  and  burning  those  who 
renounced  iheir  religion  ;  and  condemned  them  and 
all  their  accomplices  to  sufier  the  same  punishment. 
He  also  forbade  them  to  make  proselytes  under  the 
•  Gibbon.  Tol.  iv. 
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severest  penalties ;  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the  slaves^ 
v?bo  accused  their  masters  of  having  circumcised 
them,  or  who  professed  the  Christian  religion.  He 
further  ordered^  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  serve 
at  all  public  offices,  like  the  other  subjects  of  the 
empire^  from  whicb^  however^  he  exempted  the  pa- 
triarchs^ priests^  and  others,  who  officiated  at  the 
synagogues^  schools^  &c.* 

The  council  of  Elvira  in  Spain^  which  is  com- 
monly placed  in  the  r^ign  of  Constantine^  prohibited 
the  ChristiailSy  who  had  been  in  habits  of  social  inter- 
course with  the  Jews^  from  eating  with  them  in 
fllture.  Though  th^  penalty  fell  only  on  the  Chris- 
tinns,  who  were  made  liable  to  excommunication,  it 
objected  the  unhappy  Israelites  to  insults  and  con- 
t^iUjpt.  By  another  decree  this  council  prohibited 
the  possessors  of  land  from  permitting  Jews  to  bless 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.f  because  their  benedictions 
would  render  those  of  the  Christians  useless.  The 
council  threatendd  to  expel  from  the  church  those^ 
who  refused  to  obey  these  orders.;}; 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine^  the  Jews  were 
numerous  in  Persia,  and  having  experienced  great 
kindness  and  liberality  from  many  of  the  sovereigns 
in  that  kingdom^  had  acquired  great  influence  at 
court.  Emboldened  by  their  prosperity,  and  stimu- 
lated by  a  desire  of  revenging  the  insults  and  indig- 
nities they  suffered  in  the  Roman  empire,  they,  in 

♦  Bunage,  p.  S64. 

f  The  Jewi  in  thif  country  appear  to  have  lieen  tenanti  to  the 
ChrtfUanf.  They  had  public  prayers  in  their  tynago^et  for  divine 
bleitingf  on  their  groundi.-^ J oriMt  Remarkt  on  EceUmaiticml 
HUlory^  Tol.  ii.  p.  )204. 

X  Bai nage,  p.  644. 
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coojunction  with  the  Magi,  raised  a  bloody  perse- 
cution against  the  eastern  Christians.  Many  were 
slaughtered  at  their  instigation,  their  churches 
demolished,  their  sucrcd  bookie  burnt,  and,  as  the 
persecution  was  long  as  well  as  bloody,  every  trace 
of  Christianity  was  nearly  obliterated.* 

A.D.  341.]  The  cruelly  of  the  Jews  did  not  long 
remain  unpunished.  Conslantius,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  and  hated  this  people  on  account  of  their 
religion,  treated  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  During 
his  reign  they  raised  an  insurrection  in  Diocsesarea 
in  Palestine,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  Persians, 
who  at  the  same  time  invaded  the  Roman  empire, 
and  laid  siege  to  Nisibis.  The  emperor  sent  an 
army,  who  took  Judea  in  their  way  to  Persia, 
defeated  the  rebels,  and  destroyed  the  city.f 

Suon  after,  Constantius,  incensed  against  the 
Jewish  nation,  not  only  revived  the  laws  which  had 
been  enacted  against  them  in  the  former  reigns,  but 
added  new  ones  still  more  severe.  Every  Jew  that 
married  a  Christian,  circumcised  a  slave,  or  retained. 
any  who  were  Christians,  was  punished  with  death. 
The  Jewish  patriarch,  who  was  still  permitted  to 
exercise  a  precarious  jurisdiction,  held  his  residence  ' 
at  Palestine  ;  and  the  neighbouring  cities  were  tilled 
with  a  people  who  fondly  adhered  to  the  promised 
land.  But  the  edict  of  Adrian,  which  exiled  them 
from  Jerusalem,  was  renewed  and  enforced ;  and 
they  viewed  from  afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city, 
which  was  profaned  in  their  eyes  by  the  triumph 
of  the  cross,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Christiani-t 

•  Baraige,  p.  5H.  t  Ibid. 

t  BuoBg»    GU>bon'i  Komui  Bittorjr  *v|i  it-  p.  9'J- 
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The  death  of  Constantius  delivered  the  Jews  from 
the  evils  they  endured.  Their  affairs  assumed  a 
more  favourable  aspect,  when  Julian,  styled  the 
apostate^  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity.  As  it 
was  his  determined  purpose  to  subvert  the  Christian, 
and  restore  the  Pagan  worship,  his  aversion  to  the 
Christians  induced  him  to  treat  the  Jews  with  distin- 
guished kindness  and  liberality.  He  allowed  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  exempted 
them  from  the  heavy  taxes  which  were  imposed  upon 
them  by  his  predecessors.  Emboldened  by  such 
powerful  protection,  they  assembled  in  several  cities 
in  Syria  and  Judea ;  demolished  the  churches,  and 
committed  other  outrages.  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  brethren  in  Egypt,  who  destroyed 
the  finest  churches  in  Alexandria.^ 

Julian  established  the  Pagan  religion  by  bw ; 
disqualified  the  Christians  from  bearing  offices  in  the 
state ;  fined  and  banished  their  clergy ;  forbade 
them  to  teach  the  sciences  in  the  public  schools  ; 
imposed  a  tax  on  all  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols ; 
and  in  short  used  every  method  that  human  inge- 
nuity could  invent,  to  destroy  the  Christian  religion. 
But  finding  his  attempts  baffled  by  the  inflexible 
firmness  of  the  Christians,  he  formed  the  famous 
design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Its 
final  destruction  had  been  foretold  by  Christ  and  the 
prophets ;  and  it  was,  as  he  imagined,  reserved  for 
him  to  falsify  their  predictions  ;  and  he  meant  to 
have  converted  the  success  of  his  undertaking  into  a 
specious  argument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy  and 
truth  of  revelation.f 

*  BuDige,  p.  640.  t  Ibid. 
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rtu  pursuance  of  his  general  design  of  opposing 
revelation  to  itself  by  setting  one  sect  against,  an* 
other,  the  emperor  addressed  a  public  epistle  to  the 
nation  or  community  of  the  Jews,  dispersed  through-  ' 
out  the  provinces.  In  this  letter  he  honours  the  pa- 
triarch with  the  title  of  brother.  He  compassionates 
their  misfortunes,  praises  their  constancy,  declares  ■ 

I        himself  their  gracious  protector,  and  concludes  with  < 
a  promise,  that,  if  he  should  return  victorious  from 
the  Persian  war,  he  would  rebuild  Jerusalem, 
pay  his  grateful   vows  to  the  deity  in  that  holy  \ 
place.* 

The  prospect  of  an  immediate  and  imporlafli 
advantage  would  not  sutler  the  impatient  monarch  to'^ 
await  the  remote  and  uncertain  event  of  a  Persian 
war.  He  resolved  to  erect  a  stately  temple  on  the 
commanding  summit  of  Moriah ;  to  establish  an 
order  of  prieste,  whose  interested  zeal  would  detect 
the  arts,  and  resist  the  ambition  of  their  Christian 
rivals;  and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews, 
whose  stern  fanaticism  would  be  always  prepared  to  ' 
second,  and  even  anticipate,  the  hostile  measures  of 
the  Pagan  govern  men  t.f 

For  this  purpose,  the  emperor  assigned  immense 
sums  out  of  the  public  revenue  ;  and  committed  the 
superin tendency  of  the  plan  to  Alypus,  his  intimate-l 
friend,  whose  aversion  to  Christianity  was  congenial'  " 
to  bis  own.  This  minister,  having  obtained  the 
strenuous  support  of  the  governor  of  Palestine, 
provided  immense  quantities  of  materials,  and  large 
numbers  of  workmen.      To   use   the  words   of  a 


u 
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cdebrated  author,  ''  At  the  call  of  their  great  de- 
liverer, the  Jews  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
assemUed  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  fathers ; 
and  their  insolent  triumph  alarmed  and  exasperated 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  desire 
of  rebuilding  the  temple  has  in  every  age  been  tiie 
ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this 
propitious  moment,  the  men  forgot  their  avarice, 
and  the  women  their  delicacy ;  spades  and  pick- 
axes of  silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the  rich, 
and  the  rubbish  transported  in  mantles  of  silk  and 
purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contri- 
butions, every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the  pious 
labour,  and  the  commands  of  a  great  monarch  were 
executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people/'  * 

A.  D.  363.]  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
power  of  Julian,  who  had  all  the  resources  of  the 
empire  at  his  command,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Jews,  were  unsuccessful;  it  is  attested  by  several 
respectable  writers,  that  while  the  workmen  were 
digging  up  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  terrible 
earthquakes  and  balls  of  fire  broke  forth,  which 
obliged  them  to  desist,  and  caused  a  total  suppression 
of  the  work.f 

The  most  unexceptionable  testimony  to  this  extra- 
ordinary fiaict  is  that  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a 
celebrated  Pagan  historian,  who  was  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  Julian.  This  writer,  in  his  history  of 
his  own  times,  has  thus  recorded  the  obstacles  which 
interposed  to  interrupt  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem :  ''  Whilst  Alypus,  assisted  by  the 
governor  of  the  province,  urged  with  vigour  and 

*  GibboD*  Tol.  IT.  p.  106.  i  Batoage,  p.  546. 
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diligence  the  execution  of  the  work,  horrible  bails  of 
fire,  breaking  out  near  the  foundations  with  frequent 
and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time 
to  time  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted 
workmen  ;  and  the  victorious  element  continuing  in 
this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it 
were,  to  drive  ihem  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking' 
was  relinquished."  • 

This  wonderful  event  is  also  attested  with  some 
variations  f  by  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory 
Naziansen,  colemporary  Christian  writers,  the  last 
of  whom  published  his  account  of  the  miracle  before 
the  expiration  of  the  same  year,  and  has  boldly 
declared,  that  this  preternatural  event  was  not  dis- 
puted by  the  infidels.  The  subsequent  writers, 
who  relate  this  extraordinary  fact,  are  the  historians 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,^ 

In  letter  times  the  truth  of  this  miracle  has  been 
maintained  by  some  writers  of  high  reputation  in 
the  republic  of  letters ;  particularly  the  learned 
bishop  Warbnrton,  who  has  published  an  ingenious 
treatise  in  order  to  prove  the  miraculous  interposition 
of  Providence  in  defeating  the  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem. 

In  defence  of  the  truth  of  this  miraculous  interpo- 
sition, it  has  been  alleged,  that  it  differs  from  the 
pretended  miracles  of  those  days,  that  it  was  not 
wrought  to  serve  a  party.  No  sect  could  claim  any 
honour  or  credit  from  it;  but  it  was  performed 
by  Providence  for  the  credit  of  Christianity,  and 

*  Amntianui  Mureellinat,  Lib.  XXIIl,  chap.  i.  p.  380. 
t  All,  howcTer,  a^ice  in  the  principal  points. 
t  See  WarburloD'*  Julian,  and  Jortin't  Hemarki. 
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to  .serve  the  coininon  cause  against  Judaism  and 
PkigaDism.* 

Others,  particularly  Mr.  Basnage  and  Dr.  Lardner^ 
have  expressed  their  doubts  respecting  the  truth  of 
this  mifacle.f  The  latter  of  these  writers  j udicioasly 
observes,  ''  Julian's  intention  (or  desire  at  least)  to 
rebuild  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  temple, 
was  never  accomplished,  but  was  frustrated  and 
defeated.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  miraculous 
interposition,  or  to  his  expensive  preparations  for 
the  Persian  war,  and  other  circumstances  of  his 
affiiirs,  and  to  his  defeat  and  death  in  that  war,  the 
overruling  providence  of  Grod  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged  in  the  event;  and  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  taken  from  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  our  Saviour's  prediction  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
people  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  their  continued 
dispersion,  remains  in  all  its  force."  | 

*  Jortin'f  Remarkf,  toI.  ii.  p.  SS7. 

f  The  reader  U  referred  to  Baaiage'f  History  of  the  Jbwt.  and  to 
▼ol.  Till,  of  Lardner*f  Jewbh  and  Heathen  Teitimoniet,  for  the  reafona 
oo  which  they  ground  their  disbelief  of  this  miracle. 

t  Urdner'f  Jewiih  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  toI.  fill.  p.  399. 
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(^UU  of  Ibe  Jew*  under  Vdentinian  and  Valeni.— During  the  reign  at 
Thcoduaiui  thej  iuult  the  Cliri*tiaiw  at  the  feut  of  Puritn.-^ 
Edict*  of  Theodosiua  II. — A  falic  Meulah  sppean  in  Caodia.— ■ 
Tumult  in  Alexandria, — ViolcDt  bobaviour  of  Cyrit,  biihop  of  that 
citj- — Jew*  in  the  wett  faroured  t);  Honoriut. — Reputed  coo- 
venion  of  thoie  in  Minorca. — Suppretaion  of  the  Jewiih  patriuchi^ 
—Stale  of  tlic  Jew*  after  the  irruption  of  the  borbaroui  natiou 
into  the  Homan  empire, 

A.D,  387.]  THE  reign  of  Jovian,  who  suc- 
ceeded Julian,  vvas  loo  short  to  affect  any  material 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  Valentiniaii, 
who,  under  the  reign  of  an  apostate,  had  signalized 
his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  granted  a 
general  toleration  to  his  subjects.  The  Pagans^ 
the  Jews,  and  all  the  various  sectB  which  acknow- 
ledged the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  were  prolecled 
by  the  laws  from  arbitrary  power  and  popular  insult. 
He  prohibited  the  Jewish  synagogues  from  being 
profaned,  plundered,  and  demolished.  Under  hifl 
reign,  and  Ihatof  Valens,  the  Jewish  patriarchs  were 
i-estored  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  privileges. 
However,  Valens  deprived  (his  people  of  one  great 
advantage,  by  revoking  the  decree  which  had 
exempted  them  from  public  offices,* 

The  Jews  enjoyed  a  peaceable  interval  during 
the  reigns  of  Gratian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius. 
Tbeodosius  1.  granted  them  particular  jurisdiction  ; 
and  besides  their  civil  and  public  judge,  they  had  the 
power  of  electing  officers  and  magistrates  of  their 
owi]  persuasion.  They  possessed  also  authority  to 
*  Bainsge,  p.  hn. 
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execute  the  decrees,  which  were  passed  respecting 
the  religion  and  discipline  of  their  brethren.  The 
tranquilUty  which  they  enjoyed  under  Theodosiua 
was,  however,  disturbed  by  some  bigotted  Chris- 
tians, who  caused  one  of  their  synagogues  to  be 
burnt ;  but  upon  complaint  being  made  to  the  em- 
peror, he  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  St.  Ambrose,  it 
is  said,  justified  (he  outrage,  and  was  highly  offended 
with  the  emperor  for  protecting  an  unbelieving 
nation.* 

During  the  reign  of  Theodosins  II.  the  liberal 
treatment  which  the  Jews  had  long  experienced, 
emboldened  them  to  offer  an  insult  to  the  established 
religion.  Being  assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
Purim,  instead  of  hanging  a  figure  of  Haman  on  a 
high  gibbet,  as  had  been  their  common  custom,  they 
presumed  to  fix  it  on  a  cross,  and  with  their  usual 
execrations  burnt  the  cross  and  the  figure.  The 
emperor  being  apprized  of  iheir  insolent  behaviour, 
prohibited  their  erecting  and  burning  t^uch  gibbets, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  deprived  of  all  their 
privileges.  The  Jews  generally  obeyed  ;  but  Ihoae 
of  Macedon  and  Dacia  continued  their  insults  of  this 
kind  ;  which  the  Christian  mugistrates  retaliated  by 
burning  their  houses  and  synagogues,  and  putting 
Iheir  leaders  to  death. + 

A.  D.  408.]  In  order  to  suppress  these  disorders, 
the  emperor  issued  an  edict,  forbidding  theChristians 
lo  burn  the  synagogues,  and  the  Jews  to  offer  insults 
to  the  established  religion.  About  three  years  after, 
those  of  Inmestar,  a  city  in  Chalcis.  being  inflamed 

>  BuD*fe,  p.  S47.     Jorlin'i  nemarks  on  EcclMingticsl  Riitur;. 
^  Buoafc,  p.  SSO. 
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with  wine  at  the  feast  of  Purim,*  fastened  a  youn^ 
Christimi  (o  a  gibbet,  who  died  in  consequence  dl 
their  cruel  treatment.  The  Christians,  exasperated 
at  this  conduct,  took  arms,  and  the  Jews  being 
numerous  in  that  country,  a  bloody  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  both  parlies  were  killed. 
At  length  the  governor  of  the  province  was  ordered 
by  the  emperur  to  punish  the  instigators  of  these 
diBordera,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  tumult.f 

The  Christians,  however,  still  continued  to  plunder 
end  burn  their  synagogues,  and  appropriate  Ihelr 
goods  to  the  use  of  the  church,  particularly  at 
Antioch,  where  the  Jews  were  numerous  and 
affluent.  Upon  complaint  being  made  to  Theo- 
doaius,  he  ordered  the  people  to  restore  what  they 
had  taken,  and  erect  new  Rynagognes.  But  he  was 
induced  to  repeal  this  equitable  act  at  the  instigation 
of  the  famed  saint  in  the  air,  Simon  Stylitca,|  who 
was  in  high  esteem  with  the  clergy,  and  exerted  all 
the  influence  he  had  acquired  by  the  fame  of  hit 
sanctity,  to  prevent  restitution  being  made.  Afl^ 
Theodosius  had  revoked  his  orders,  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  and  the  neighbonring  provinces  were 
emboldened  to  commit  new  acts  of  violence  againet 


:  the  feasl  uf  Purlin  by  drinking  much  wtw, 
a[i<i  of  a  wine  bani|uel  Btlhcr  made  the  king 
1  he  w»  induced   to  granl   her  rcqunt." 


■  ThcJcKi  r«lebra 
becautc  they  lay  by  mci 
*a  g«Dd  hnmoured,  th: 
PrUemmt't  Ceimeclion. 

t  BMiuigc,  p.  151. 

J  Simon  ma  a  Syrian,  who  derived  hii  appellation  from  hit  liTin^ 
on  the  lop  of  a  pillar,  tiherc  he  ii  said  to  faaTC  continiied  Ihirly-Krea 
yean.  ThU  fanatic  bod  Uiui  acquired  a  moit  ibiaing  repniatioa, 
and  attracted  the  vcoerslion  of  ail  about  bira.  It  hu  beea  wid,  that 
the  emperor  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  itjlet  him  th« 
Ao(v  murlfir  in  IA«  air. — Banage,  p.  SBt. 
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the  Jews.  The  emperor  was  obliged^  in  425^  to 
publish  an  explanation  of  bis  former  edicts^  in  order 
to  suppress  the  cruelty  and  injustice^  which  the 
revocation  of  his  late  decree  caused  the  bigotted 
people  to  inflict  upon  this  unhappy  nation. 

A.  D.  432.3  ^^^  Jews  were  numerous  in  the 
island  of  Candia>  and  had  acquired  wealth.  About 
this  time  an  impostor  appeared^  who  pretended  to 
be  a  second  M oses^  sent  to  deliver  his  people.  He 
promised  to  divide  the  sea,  and  afford  them  a  safe 
passage  through  it  to  their  own  land.  During  one 
year  he  passed  through  every  town  and  village  in 
the  island,  and  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  meet 
him  on  the  day>  and  at  the  place  appointed.  They 
collected  as  much  of  their  effects  as  they  were  able 
to  carry^  «nd  having  assembled  with  their  wives  and 
children,  he  led  them  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  and 
commanded  them  to  cast  themselves  into  the  sea. 
The  men,  with  undiaken  faith,  instantly  obeyed, 
and  the  women  and  children  followed  with  equal 
ardour.  Many  were  drowned ;  others  were  saved 
by  Christian  fishermen.  They  became  sensible  of 
their  infatuation,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  the 
impostor;  but  he  had  the  address  to  elude  the 
search,  which  led  them  to  suspect  that  he  was  the 
devil.  Ashamed  of  their  blind  credulity,  many  were 
induced  to  embrace  the  profession  of  Christianity.* 

A.D.  415.]  The  city  of  Alexandria  was  com- 
puted to  contain  about  one  hundred  thousand  Jews, 
who  had  early  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
dexterity  in  trade,  and  like  the  other  Egyptians 
were  mutinous  and  seditious.      At  this  time   they 

*  Bunage,  p.  551. 
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appear  to  have  been  {jreatly  relaxed  in  the  striclnesa 
of  Ihctr  religious  habits;  and  a  number  of  them, 
instead  of  attending  the  synagogues  on  the  sabbath, 
chose  to  be  present  at  the  public  diversions,  which 
were  exhibited  on  that  day.  On  these  occasions 
frequent  dissenaions  took  place  between  them  and 
the  Christians,  which  seldom  terminated  without 
bloodshed.  Cyril,  the  bishop  of  the  city^  was  ardent 
in  the  prosecution  of  heresy,  and  entertained,  in 
particular,  an  extreme  aversion  against  the  Jews,  . 
whom  he  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  execution. 
But  confiding  in  the  protection  of  Orestes,  the 
governor  of  Alexandria,  who  was  their  friend 
and  patron,  they  despised  the  menaces  of  the 
bishop. 

An  ultercQlion  having  taken  place  with  the 
Christians,  the  Jews  resolved  to  attack  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  For  this  purpose  they  de- 
spatched several  persons  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  who  exclaimed,  that  the  principal  church  was 
in  flames.  Alarmed  at  this  outcry,  the  Chrislians 
came  hastily  out  unarmed  ;  and  the  Jews,  who 
distinguished  them  by  some  peculiar  marks,  imme- 
diately attacked  them,  and  many  were  slain  in  this 
tumult.*  Exasperated  at  this  outrage,  Cyril,  with- 
out wailing  for  a  legal  sentence,  led  a  seditious 
K  multitude  to  the  attack  of  the  synagogues,  which 
H'  Ihey  levelled  with  the  ground.  They  then  entered 
H  llic  houses,  and,  without  making  any  distinction 
H  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  plundered  them 
H  of  all  their  goods,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
H      use  of  the  church.     They  next  compelled  the  rem- 
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nant  of  the  unbeiieTing  nation  to  abandon  the  city 
almost  naked,  and  Alexandria  was  impoverished  by 
the  loss  of  an  industrious  and  wealthy  colony. • 

Orestes  was  enraged  at  this  infringement  upon 
his  authority.  The  people  also  declared  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  bishop,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  submit  to  the  governor.  But  he 
resolutely  refused,  and,  taking  the  gospel  in  his 
hand,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  him  to  a  recon- 
ciliation. Upon  finding  Orestes  inflexible,  he  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  monksjf  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred,  to  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  attack 
him  in  his  chariot.  Accordingly,  having  first  reviled, 
they  assaulted  and  dangerously  wounded  him.  Hit 
life,  however,  was  preserved  by  the  people,  who 
repaired  to  his  assistance,  rescued  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  and  compelled  them  to  provide 
for  their  safety  by  flight.  After  the  tumult  was 
appeased,  Orestes  caused  Ammonius,  the  principal 
offender,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  sent  an  account  of 
the  whole  transaction  to  his  court,  Cyril,  also 
wrote  to  the  emperor  to  justify  his  conduct ;  and 
in  his  next  sermon  declared  Ammonius  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  Christianily.J 

The  indiscreet  zeal  of  Cyril  produced  a  new 
commotion,  in  which  many  persons  lost  their  lives; 
and  an  atrocious  murder  gave  additional  horrors  to 
this  sedition.     Hypatia,  daughter  of  Theon,  a  cele- 

*  Banuge,  p.  as>, 

♦  Cjril  kept  a  lUnding  armj  of  drngDoui,  aamely ,  Ibe  Bgjptian 
monk*  and  Alezandrinn  i-ccleiiastici,  who  were  alwa^t  read;  lo  fifbt 
iu»tutaet.-~Jartiii'i  Remerki  on  Scele:  Bill.  vol.  riii.  p.  108. 

t  BuDige,  p.  5»a.  Jortin'i  Rctnsrki  oa  Bcclefiuliol  Bifiai?. 
*oL  iii.  p,  lOA. 
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brated  astronomer,  publicly  taught  philosophy  in 
the  Platonic  echool  at  Alexandria,  where  her 
father  had  presided.  This  lady,  who  was  eminently 
distinguished  fur  her  talents  and  learning,  had 
obtained  great  celebrity,  and  attracted  a  crowded 
audience.  Orestes  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
her  in  all  difficult  cases,  and  paid  great  deference  to 
her  judgment.  She  was,  however,  a  Pagan,  and 
being  suspected  of  hindering  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  governor  and  Cyril,  was  assaulted  by  the 
fanatical  populace,  and  barbarously  assassinated 
before  one  of  the  Christian  churches.  It  is  even 
said,  that  Cyril,  who  detested  her  religion,  who  was 
jealous  of  her  reputation,  and  suspected  her  of 
taking  an  active  part  against  him,  instigated  his 
followers  to  put  her  to  death.* 

A.D.  412.]  While  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
exhibited  this  intolerant  spirit,  a  Roman  monarch 
displayed  the  liberality  of  a  more  enlightened  period. 
The  Jews  in  the  west,  under  the  protection  of 
Honorius,  enjoyed  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion. 
This  emperor  enacted  a  law,  which  exhibited  his 
generous  and  extensive  views,  importing  that  the 
real  glory  of  a  prince  consisted  in  allowing  all  his 
sul^ects  of  different  religious  sentiments,  the  full  and 


*  Ba«iMg«.  p.  563.  Oupin  and  torae  other  eccloiMlical  writeri 
endeavour  lo  Tindkale  Cyril,  and  clear  him  from  being  concerned 
in  the  murder.  But  a  learned  writer  ob»er»ei,  "  if  there  be  not 
»u(Bcicnt  CTidence  to  conJeniD  him  bi  aothor  of  the  mnrder,  neither 
i*  there  room  to  acquit  him.  It  he  wai  innocent  be  ihould  at  leaul 
hare  excommunicated  thoie  who  were  concemed  in  this  Yile  aMMsi- 
ulicHii  bmt  it  doei  not  appear  that  thli  woi  donet  aikd  neither 
SacMtMRor  V^eriiH  have  laid  uue  word  in  hi<  TindicatioD."— J'fliVf 
Remark!.  *ol.  iii.  p.  15fi. 
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peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 
Agreeably  to  this  decree^  he  expressly  prohibited  the 
destruction  of  synagogaes^  and  the  appropriation  of 
them  to  any  other  purposes.  He  also  gave  orders^ 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  violate  the 
sabbath  on  account  of  their  public  services,  alleging 
that  the  rest  of  the  week  was  sufficient  for  secular 
purposes.  He  disapproved  of  the  unjust  calumnies 
which  were  raised  against  this  people;  and  com- 
manded the  governors  of  provinces  to  do  them  justice^ 
by  resisting  all  the  encroachments. which  had  been^ 
and  should  in  future  be  made  upon  their  privileges. 
He  also  allowed  them  to  retain  Christians  in  their 
service,  provided  they  left  them  at  entire  liberty  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  their  religion.*  On  the  other 
hand,  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  abusing  their  liberty, 
the  emperor  prohibited  their  building  new  syna- 
gogues, and  making  proselytes ;  and  deprived  them 
of  some  offices  f  which  they  formerly  enjoyed  in  the 
empire. 

A.  D.  438.]  The  celebrated  but  disputed  con- 
version of  the  Jews  in  Minorca^  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  fifth  century.  There  were  two 
considerable  towns  in  this  island ;  and  the  Hebrews 
were  interdicted  from  that^  in  which  the  Christian 
bishop  resided.  It  is  even  related^  that  those  who 
presumed  to  enter  it  were  generally  punished  with 
sudden  and  miraculous  death.  The  other  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Jews  who^  under  Honorius^ 

•  Bama^,  p.  557. 

f  The  Jewf  were  admitted  into  the  Roman  troopa  for  four  ceo- 
inriet ;  they  continued  on  the  fame  footing  till  the  emperor  Honortof 
thought  proper  to  declare  them  incapahle  of  military  nenrice.— 
Gregoirf*9  E$9a^  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Jew$. 
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enjoyed  very  considerable  and  lucralive  offices. 
Tbeodosius,  president  of  the  synagogue,  and  doctor 
of  Ihe  law,  was  the  principal  person  in  the  island. 
Severus,  the  bishop,  was  persuaded  by  Orosius, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  Jeruaulem,  loaded  with 
miraculous  relics,  to  attempt  their  conversion.  They 
began  with  private,  and  proceeded  to  public  con- 
ference in  the  synagogue.  Tlie  Christians,  being 
apprized  that  the  Jewish  women  intended  to  assault 
them,  provided  for  their  defence.  A  tumult  ensued, 
in  whicli  the  synagogue  was  destroyed.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  bishop  exhibited  such  a  number  of 
miracles,  that  liieir  principal  men  were  induced  (o 
relent,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  days  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Jews  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  their  synagogue  (o  a  church.  But  some, 
who  continued  obstinate  and  intractable,  concealed 
themselves  in  caverns,  till  hunger  compelled  them  to 
quit  their  retreats ;  others,  leaving  their  property 
behind  them,  sought  an  asylum  in  foreign  countries. 
These  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that  compulsory 
means  had  been  used  to  elfect  a  conversion.* 

A.D.  429.]  The  Jews  sustained  a  severe  affliction 
in  the  fifth  century,  by  the  office  of  patriarch,  which 
had  kept  up  a  centre  of  unity  among  them,  being 
abolished  by  the  imperial  law.  Those  chiefs  were 
supported  by  (axes  levied  upon  the  Jewish  people, 
which,  at  length,  became  so  exorbitant,  that  they 
applied  to  the  civil  power  for  relief.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  oblainiog  redress,  they  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  tile  tribute  converted  to  the  emperor's  use; 
and,  as  there  was  no  income  to  support  the  dignity, 

■   Baiongc,  ]i,  bi^.      Modem  UuivertBl  Hiitorj,  vot-  liii. 
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it  became  extinct.  After  this  period  Ihe  western 
Jews  were  solely  under  the  direction  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  synagogues,  whom  Ihey  called  Primates.* 

The  (ifth  century  was  remarkable  for  the  eruption 
of  the  barbarous  nations  upon  the  western  empire. 
Yet  the  Jews  only  participated  in  the  calamities 
which  usually  attend  great  revolutions.  Under  the 
Vandals  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  on  the  payment  of  tribute  were  per- 
mitted the  freedom  of  commerce.  One  of  the  effects 
of  the  invasion  was  the  destruction  of  trade,  which 
those  barbarians,  who  delighted  in  war,  held  in  little 
estimation.  Commerce  was  therefore  transferred  to 
a  people,  who  were  generally  treated  with  ignominy 
and  contempt,  and  precluded  from  enjoying  titular 
dignities,  and  civil  and  military  offices. f 

After  the  Goths  obtained  possession  of  Italy,  tlie 
Jews  continued  to  be  protected  by  those  barbarous 
kings.  Theodoret,  in  particular,  deserves  high 
commendation  for  the  liberality  of  his  conduct. 
During  his  reign,  the  Jews  had  formed  establishments 
at  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  the  benefit 
of  trade,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.  Yet 
their  persons  were  insulted  ;  their  effects  pillaged  by 
the  populace  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  upon  the  most 
frivolous,  or  extravagant  pretensions.  Theodoret 
endeavoured  to  rectify  these  abuses ;  he  defended 
them  against  the  Christian  zealots,  and  forbade  any 


•  Theodoiiui  and  Vmlentinian  dcpriTcd  tlie  pntriarchi  of  Ihfir 
office,  and  applied  the  luM  which  were  levied  Tur  llieir  luppurt  lo 
the  imperil!  treaiurj.  Hnnoriui  aitu  publiihed,  ut  the  end  of  lb« 
barth  ceatur;,  a  law  upon  the  same  tubjptt—Bamage,  p.  556. 

+  BauiMgr,  p.  BrtO.    Andrnou  on  Commirca. 
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compulsory  measures  to  be  employed  for  their  con- 
version. He  reproved  the  senate  for  suffering  one 
of  their  synagogues  to  be  burnt  at  Rome ;  and  the 
clergy  of  Milan  for  attempting  to  seiiM^  npoft 
another.*  When  the  citizens  of  Genoa  deprived 
them  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  among  tbeo)^  they  sought  redress  from 
Theodorety  who  permitted  them  to  rebuild  tbeir 
syipagogves^  and  restored  to  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  Thus  the  Jews 
concluded  the  fifth  century  in  the  Roman  empire ; 
though  they  had  frequently  suffered  from  the  violent 
tumults  and  animosities  of  the  people ;  yet  the 
authority  of  their  sovereigns  enabled  them  to  pre- 
serve some  of  their  most  important  privileges,  f 

*  BMoase,  p.  561.    Qibboii,  toLt.  p.  89.  f  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


or  the  Jewish  academiei  io  the  east —Rabbi  Asce  begins  to  compile 
the  Talroad  of  Babylon.-— An  account  of  the  M asora. — PertecutioB 
of  the  Jews  in  Persia  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  eenturies. — Of  the 
Sebureans  and  Gaons. — State  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  mo- 
narclis. — ^Their  attempt  upon  Tyre. — Of  their  state  in  the  west. — 
Jostinlan's  edicts  against  them«— Appearance  of  a  false  Messiah. — 
Revolt  in  Cesarea.— The  Jews  assist  the  Goths  against  Justiniaiu— 
They  raise  an  insurrection  in  Antioch.— CouTcrsion  of  those  in  the 
islaiid  of  Cyprus. 

THE  Jewish  academies  in  the  east  were  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion^ under  the  direction  of  rabbi  Asce^  who  was 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  learning. 
He  was  born  at  Sora  in  Babylon,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen  was  chosen  president  of  the  cele- 
brated academy  in  that  city,  which  office  he  enjoyed 
sixty  years.     He  died  iti  427. 

After  having  taught  with  the  highest  reputation 
forty  years,  he  began  a  collection  of  the  sayings, 
debates,  and  decisions  of  the  rabbies,  from  the  time 
of  Judah  the  Saint  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
He  arranged  thirty-five  books ;  but  his  death  pre- 
vented his  completing  the  work.  However,  it  was 
at  length  finished  by  his  disciples,  and  styled  the 
Talmud  of   Babylon.*     This  collection,  like  the 

*  It  is  so  called  from  its  being  the  production  of  the  Babylonian 
schools,  as  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  deriyes  its  name  from  its  being 
compiled  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  This  consists  of  the  Misna  of 
Judah  the  Saint,  and  the  Gemara  of  Jochanao.  The  Talmud  of 
Babylon  consists  of  the  same  Misna,  with  the  Gemara  of  rabbi  Asce. 
On  the  subject  of  these  Gemaras,  a  distinguished  Jew  has  remarked, 
that  **  being  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  sentiments,  parables. 
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Tnlmud  of  Jerusulcm,  comprises  tlie  Misna,  ivliicli 
is  the  lexl,  and  is  common  to  both  ;  and  the  Gemara 
or  commentary,  which  is  called  the  completion. 
The  Jews  entertain  the  highest  veneration  lor  this 
work  ;•  a  learned  writer  of  their  nation  styles  it,  "  it 
complete  system  of  all  their  learning,  and  a  compre- 
hensive rule  of  alt  the  practical  parts  of  their  Ibws 
and  religion. "t 

Rabbi  Asce  left  a  son  called  Huna,  and  two 
celebrated  disciples,  who  were  to  have  finished  the- 
Bahyloiiiun  Talmud.  But  the  work  was  retarded 
by  a  violent  persecution  which  raged  in  Persia 
sgainst  llie  Jewish  nation,  and  which  is  said  lo  have 
continued  seventy-three  years.  The  synagogues 
were  shot,  the  observation  of  the  sabbath  prohibited, 
and  the  schools  and  chapels  given  to  the  Magi, 
Huna.  who  was  then  the  Jewish  chief,  and  his  two 
disciples  were  imprisoned,  and  suffered  death  with 
astonishing  constancy.  But  the  youthful  part  of  the 
commvinity,  being  more  attached  to  the  pleasures  of 
life,  were  easily  induced  to  aposlulize  from  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  a  general 
defection  in  Israel. t 


and  legal  ileterraiiiationa  of  the  several  grcnt  men  of  their  ichooli  at 
diSerent  tiiaci.  tlie  two  Gemarai  niay  be  considered  aj  one,  and  tbe 
Bab)loaiih  only  a  continuatioQ  of  Ihe  Jerujalem.  It  ii  true,  however, 
•aj*  be,  the  former  ii  that  lulended  lo  be  denigoaled  hj  the  generic 
eipreaion  of  Talmud ;  but  only  becauic,  ai  being  later  and  more 
complete  than  thai  of  Jeruialcm,  it  coiDpriMs  the  Uit." — Jdamt'  RtU- 
tUiu  IVorld  diiplaj/ei,  vol.  i.  |j.  33. 

*  It  ha>  even  been  laid,  that  though  lhi.7  iiffirm  the  Scripture,  the 
Mima,  agd  Gemara.  to  be  eqiiallj'  of  divine  ■iilhoritj,  the;  compare 
the  Scripture  lo  natcr,  the  Misna  to  wine,  and  the  Gemara  to  lh« 
chaicctt  wine.— BBinae«,  p.  188. 

t  Levi'a  Ceremooiei  of  the  Jem.  p.  310.         %  Bainafo,  p.  568. 
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The  compilation  of  the  Talmud  was,  however, 
resumed  by  the  learned  men  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed,  that  it  was  completed  in  the 
■ixth  century.  This  work  was  received  with  high 
applause  by  the  Jewa,  who  agreed  that  no  addition 
or  diminution  should  be  made  to  it  for  the  future. 
But  a  new  order  of  doctors  arose,  called  Sebnreans 
or  Sceptics,  who  professed  to  doubt  of  every  thing, 
and  opposed  the  infallibility  which  their  brethren 
attributed  to  the  Talmud.* 

After  the  Jews  had  lost  their  existence  as  a  nation, 
they  were  solicitous  to  preserve  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  their  sacred  books.  For  this  purpose 
a  number  of  learned  rabbies  compiled  a  work,  styled 
the  Majsora,  in  which  Ihey  first  fixed  the  true 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  vowels  and  accents  ; 
and,  secondly,  numbered  not  only  ihe  chapters  and 
sections,  but  even  the  verses,  words,  and  iettei-s  of 
the  Old  Testament.  A  late  learned  writer  has  styled 
this  work  "the  most  stupendous  monument  in  the 
whole  history  of  literature,  of  minute  and  perse- 
vering labour."f  The  Jews  call  the  Msisora  "  the 
hedge,  or  fence  of  the  law,"  because  the  enume- 
ration of  the  verses,  &c.  is  a  mean  of  preserving  it 
from  being  altered  or  corrupted. 

They  assert  that  when  God  gave  the  law  to  Moaes 
un  mount  Sinai,  he  taught  him  tl>e  true  reading, 
which  was  lianded  down  by  oral  tradition  from  age 
to  age,  till  it  was  committed  to  writing.  Elias  Le- 
vila,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  who  bestowed  twenty  years' 
bbour  on  explaining  the  Maaora,  makes  tlie  first 
compilers  of  it  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  famous 

■  Bmi»s«.  p.  5U9-  t  Butlcr'i  Hot*  BibJItw,  p.  &7- 
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ichool  of  Tiberius,  about  five  hundred  years  after 
Christ.* 

The  age  in  which  the  Masorites  arose  has,  how- 
ever, been  much  disputed.  Some  writers  placed 
(heir  origin  in  the  sixth  century  ;  anil  others  main- 
tained, that  Ihey  did  not  appear  till  the  tenth.  Bas- 
nage  asserts,  lliat  they  were  not  a  society,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  men  ;  and  that  the  Masora  was  the  work 
of  many  grammarians,  who,  without  associating  and 
communicating  their  notions,  composed  this  collec- 
tion of  criticisms  on  the  Hebrew  text.f 

The  sixth  century  commenced  with  a  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  in  the  east,  under  Cavades, 
a  prince  of  a  cruel  disposition,  who  attempted  to 
compel  all  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  Persian  reli- 
gion. The  celebrated  Meir,  a  learned  rabbi,  lived 
at  this  time,  and,  exasperated  at  the  severe  treatment 
of  his  brethren,  declared  war  against  the  king  of 
Persia.  At  length,  however,  he  was  defeated  and 
put  to  death.  The  Persians  then  entered  the  city 
in  which  Zeutra,  the  prince  of  the  captivity,  resided, 
and  having  pillaged  it,  caused  him  and  the  president 
of  the  council  to  be  executed.  [A.  D.  522.]  The 
family  of  the  prince  escaped  destruction  by  a  preci- 
pitate flight.  Zeutra,  his  son,  retired  into  Judea, 
and  was  raised  to  an  office  of  trust  and  honour  by 
his  brethren  in  that  country. | 

Chosroes  the  Great,  who  succeeded  Cavades, 
treated  the  Jews  with  greater  severity  than  his 
predecessor.  They  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  (hie  prince,  by  persuading  him  to  break  olf  his 

•  Jenningi'  l«t,  vol.  i.  p.  4U1.  t  Bainage,  p.  188- 

t  Ibid.  p.  504. 
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pegotiations  for  peace  with  the  emperor  JustiDian, 
which  were  then  Id  great  forwardness.  For  this 
purpose  they  promised  Chosroes^  that,  if  he  would 
consent  to  continue  the  war^  they  would  furnish  him 
with  fifty  thousand  men^  by  whose  assistance  he 
might  be  enabled  to  conquer  Jerusalem^  one  of  the 
richest  cities  in  the  world.  The  king,  duped  by 
their  flattering  promises,  broke  off  his  treaty  wiUi 
the  emperor,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  project  into 
execution.  He  wasj  however,  soon  informed,  that 
the  persons  who  were  employed  in  the  treacherous 
design  had  been  seized  by  order  of  government ;  and 
after  making  a  full  discovery  of  their  plan  and 
abettors,  had  been  put  to  death.  But  thia  intel* 
ligence  did  not  deter  Chosroes  from  prosecuting  the 
war^  which  was  conducted  with  great  energy,  and 
many  successful  inroads  were  made  into  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  Jews,  however,  participated  in  the 
common  calamities,  and  were  treated  with  equal 
severity  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
countries.  Their  academies  were  shut ;  their  love 
of  learning  became  extinguished  ;  the  prince  of  (he 
captivity  was  obliged  to  remove  into  Judea,  and  the 
eastern  Jews  were  destitute  of  chiefs  to  preside  over 
them.* 

A.  D.  589.]  When  Hormisdas  the  Third  aa- 
cended  the  throne,  he  restored  their  former  privileges, 
which  they  continued  to  enjoy  during  the  reign  of 
this  prince.  The  academy  of  Pundebita  was  opened 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  rabbi  Chanan 
Mehischa.  A  new  order  of  doctors  appeared,  who 
were  called  Gaons,  (sublime,  or  excellent,)  and  de- 

*  Bainige,  p.  566. 


stroyed  the  Sebureans,  or  Scepticsi.  These  doctors 
were  constituted  chiefs  of  the  academies,  were  con- 
sulted upon  all  difficult  questions,  and  their  decisions 
were  regarded  as  oracles  by  their  brethren,  who 
considered  them  the  ablest  interpreters  of  the  law.* 
After  Chosroes  11.  had  murdered  his  father  Hor- 
miadas  io  order  to  obtain  the  throne,  his  son  Varanes 
rebelled  against  him,  and  had  the  address  to  engage 
the  Jews  in  his  interest.  They,  however,  paid 
dear  for  their  presumption  ;  and  Varanes  being  re- 
duced to  Bubjection,  they  were  regarded  as  a  faithless 
and  implacable  people,  that  excited  the  subjects 
against  their  princes,  and  fomented  sedition.  Those 
of  Antioch  were  the  first  victims  of  Chosroes'  resent- 
ment; many  of  whom  perished  by  the  sword  ;  others 
were  put  to  death  by  the  most  cruel  torments  ;  and 
those,  who  survived,  subjected  to  the  most  abject 
slavery,  f 

A.  D.  613.]  Chosroes,  however,  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  the  Jews,  who  appear  to  have  rendered 
him  many  signal  and  important  services.  They  acted 
in  concert  with  this  monarch  during  his  invasion  of 
Palestine,  and  even  furnished  him  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  When,  after  the  reduction  of 
Galilee,  the  Persian  monarch  made  himself  mt^ter  of 
Jerusalem,^  they,  with  furious  bigotry,  pillaged  and 
destroyed  the  Christian  churches ;  and  the  king 
having  delivered  the  Christian  prisoners  into  their 
bands,  they  satiated  their  implacable  hatred  against 

*  Bwoa^,  p.  505.     Modern  Uaiverial  Hi*l.  *ol.  liii.  p.  SOS. 

f  Bosn&ge,  p.  ft66.     Mavor's  UoiterMl  Hiit.  vol.  itii.  p.  IS. 

t  JcruHklem  wu  recovered  from  tlie  Peniaat  by  Uie  Greek  emperor 
BerBcliuf,  and  toon  after  taken  by  the  Arabiaii*.  See  Ihe  folloning 
chapter. 
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them,  by  putting  ninety  thousand  of  this  unhappy 
people  to  a  cruel  death.* 

While  Chosroes  was  besieging  Constantinople, 
and  all  the  forces  of  Syria  and  Judea  were  employed 
in  defence  of  that  city,  the  Jews  conspired  with 
their  brethren  in  Palestine  to  make  an  attempt  to 
coDqucr  Tyre,  and  destroy  its  inhabitants.  But 
the  Tyrians  having  obtained  timely  intelligence  of 
their  design  were  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  re- 
pulsed them  with  great  bravery.  After  this  disap- 
pointment, they  dispersed  themselves  through  the 
country,  and  assaulted  and  burned  many  of  the 
Christian  churches.  They  were,  at  length,  ran- 
quished  by  the  Tyrians,  who  sallied  out  of  the  city, 
and  made  a  terrible  slaughter. f 

Whilst  the  eastern  Jews,  in  the  sixth  century, 
sustained  a  series  of  persecutions  in  Persia,  their 
brethren  in  the  west  were  cruelly  oppressed,  and 
gradually  stripped  of  their  immunities  and  privileges. 
The  emperor  Justinian,  who  assumed  the  preroga- 
tive of  deciding  on  all  religious  controversies,  issued 
an  edict  which  prohibited  their  celebrating  the 
passover  according  to  their  own  calculation,  and 
obliged  Ihem  to  observe  it  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Christian  church.  Soon  after  he  forbade  the  magis- 
trates to  admit  them  to  give  evidence  against  the 
Christians ;  and  deprived  them  of  the  privilege  of 
making  wills,  and  bequeathing  legacies.  These 
decrees  were  followed  by  another,  still  more  oppres- 
sive, which  interdicted  them  from  educating  their 
children  in  their  own  faith.  Justinian  also,  at  the 
request  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  deprived  those  of 

>  Bunagc,  p.  566.  t  Buiia|^.    Modern  DuTer.  Hilt 


Africa  of  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
commanded  the  prefect  to  convert  their  synagogues 
into  churches.* 

A.  D.  530.]  The  Jews  were  exasperated  by 
these  severe  edicts,  and  the  general  discontent  and 
iodignation  soon  ripened  into  an  open  rebellion. 
One  Julian,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  had 
the  address  to  attract  many  of  his  brethren  in  Pales- 
tine to  his  standard.  After  assuming  the  title  of 
conqueror,  he  armed  his  followers  ;  led  them  against 
the  Christians  ;  and  they,  being  wholly  unprepared 
for  an  attack,  were  slaughtered  in  great  numbers. 
At  length,  however,  Justinian  sent  troops  against 
the  insurgents  ;  and^  though  they  fought  with  des- 
peration, they  were  soon  entirely  routed.  The  false 
Messiah  was  taken,  and  immediately  put  to  death; 
and  thus  the  revolt  was  terminated.f 

A.  D.  555.]  Twenty-five  years  after,  the  Jews 
in  Cesarca  rebelled  against  the  Roman  government ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  inveterate  hatred  which 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  Samaritans,  they 
united  their  forces  against  the  Christians.  The 
insurgents  attacked  and  demolished  many  of  the 
churches,  and  massacred  large  numbers  of  the 
people,  particularly  the  governor  in  his  own  palace. 
Justinian,  upon  being  apprised  of  the  revolt,  and 
the  cruelties  which  were  perpetrated,  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  most  affluent ;  and  the  others, 
who  engaged  in  the  rebeUion,  were  beheaded  or 
banished,^ 

'  BoMiage,  p.  579,    Modem  Unwer.  Biit-  »oI.  aiii,  p.  915. 
t  Ibid.  t  Bunice,  p.  fiTT< 
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The  Jews  joined  the  Goths*  in  Italy  against  Jus- 
tinian and  his  general  Belisarius.  While  this  cele- 
brated officer  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Naples^ 
they  defended  the  city  with  the  most  obstinate  reso- 
lution. When  the  citizens  were  about  to  capitulate, 
they  encouraged  and  persuaded  them  to  hold  out  to 
the  last  extremity.  In  consequence  of  their  exer- 
tions the  siege  was  protracted^  which  occasioned  the 
destruction  of  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  When 
the  city  was  taken^  though  Belisarius  endeavoured  to 
Inspire  his  troops  with  sentiments  of  clemency  and 
ptty^  the  JewSj  without  any  distinction  of  age^  sex^ 
or  rank,  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  Intimidated 
by  this  dreadful  severity^  they  remained  peaceable 
daring  the  two  subsequent  reigns. 

A.  D.  602. 3  At  length,  under  the  reign  of 
Phocas,  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  where  they  had 
become  populous  and  affluent,  raised  an  insurrection 
against  the  Christians,  who  defended  themselves  with 
great  resolution ;  but  not  being  sufficiently  powerful 
to  repel  their  enemies,  they  became  the  victims  of 
their  cruelty.  Many  were  burnt  in  their  houses  ; 
and  bishop  Anastasius,  and  several  others,  after 
having  endured  the  greatest  indignities,  were  put  to 
dea^h.  The  rebellion,  however,  after  an  arduous 
conflict,  was  suppressed  by  a  powerful  body  of 
forces,  which  Phocas  sent  against  them ;  and  the 
barbarous  conduct  of  the  insurgents  severely 
punished,  t  ^ 

•  The  fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gothic  kings  cannot  juitlj  be 
alleged  against  them,  since  they  were  then  their  loiyectfl.— 
Bainage^  p.  &79. 

f  Bafoage,  f.  STS. 
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I  A.  D.  606.]  The  Jews,  at  this  period,  notwith- 
'  standing  the  edict  of  Adrian,  had  become  numerous 
in  Cyprus.  About  four  years  after  the  insurrection 
at  Antioch,  bishop  Leontias,  fearing  that  the  island 
would  safTer  similar  calamities,  resohed  to  use  every 
possible  method  lo  effect  their  conversion.  His 
endeavours  proved  so  successful,  if  we  may  depend 
upon  his  apology  to  be  genuine,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  renounced  Judaism,  and  were  bap- 
tized.* Many  of  their  brethren,  in  other  parts, 
were  about  this  time  induced  to  profess  the  Christian 
religion.  A  learned  ecclesiastical  historian,  however, 
remarks,  that  "  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  of 
these  conversions  the  greater  part  were  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Christian  princes,  rather  than  lo  the 
force  of  argument,  or  love  of  trutb."t 

p.  579.    f  Moiheim'i  Bcc)»ia«tical  Hiit  roh  ii.  p.  SS. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Appeanmoe  of  Mahomet— Hii  behaTioar  to  the  Jewi.— Tbej  take 
aims  agaiml  him,  are  redaced,  and  compelled  to  become  tribnlary. 
—Rapid  conquettf  of  the  caliph  Omar;  he  besiegei  and  takes  Jem- 
•alem. — The  Jews  rejoice  at  his  success  in  Persia. — Thej  are  fiir 
▼oaied  by  the  first  caliphs.— Those  in  Italy  are  protected  by  pope 
Gregory  the  Great. — They  are  sererely  treated  by  the  emperor 
HeradioSf  who  instigates  other  roonarchs  to  persecute  them. 

A.  D.  609.]  MAHOMET,  the  famous  Arabian 
impostor^  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century^  and  established  a  new  religion^  which,  by 
force  of  arms,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  world. 
Many  of  the  Jews,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
country,  had  fled  to  Arabia;  and  the  industrious 
exiles,  who  aspired  to  liberty  and  power,  obtained 
possession  of  several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  had 
armies,  and  princes  to  command  them.  Their 
number  and  respectability  induced  Mahomet  at  first 
to  treat  them  with  great  attention.  He  ordered  his 
followers  when  they  prayed,  to  turn  towards  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  adopted  many  of  their 
opinions  and  customs,  in  order  to  engage  them 
in  his  interest.* 

The  Jews,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  vic- 
tories, began  to  regard  him  as  the  expected  Messiah, 
and  some  persons  of  distinction  among  them  em- 
braced his  religion.  However,  they  were,  soon 
after,  much  offended  at  his  eating  camel's  flesh,  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law.  But  the  fear  of 
appearing  inconstant,  or  the  hope  of  deriving  ad- 
vantage from  the  impostor,  induced  them  to  aid  him 

*  Basna^,  p.  666.    Gibbon,  io\,  lu 
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in  bis  design.  The  Arabian  writers  assert,  that 
tbis  nation  sent  twelve  of  their  doctors  to  assist  him 
in  compiling  (he  Koran.*  But  they  afterwards 
became  his  inveterate  enemies^  and  their  behaviour 
gave  rise  to  the  most  implacable  hatred  on  his  part. 
His  aversion  to  this  unhappy  people  continued  till 
■  the  last  moment  of  his  life;  and,  in  "the  double 
character  of  an  aposlle  and  a  conqueror,  his  per- 
secution extended  to  both  worlds. "f  In  his  Koran, 
he  reproaches  them  with  betraying  and  murdering 
the  prophets,  and  styles  them,  "  a  people  justly 
cursed  of  God  for  their  violation  of  bis  sabbath  and 
laws  ;  for  their  treatment  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he 
acknowledges  to  be  a  great  prophet;  and  for  having 
tilled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  by  rejecting 
his  own  mission, "J 

The  Jewish  tribe  at  Kainoka  dwelt  at  Medina 
under  the  protection  of  the  city.  Mahomet  seized 
the  occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult,  and  summoned 
them  to  embrace  his  religion,  or  contend  with  him 
in  battle.  "  Alas!"  replied  the  trembling  Jews, 
"  we  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms ;  but  we 
persevere  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  our  fethers; 
why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  a  Just 
defence."  But  as  war  was  inevitable,  Cajah,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  who  had  uniformly  opposed  all  the  measures 
(if  the  impostor,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  country- 
men.4 

In  the  third  year  of  the  Ilegira,||  Mahomet  be- 


!,  p.  506.  t  Gibbon,  (ol.  li. 

i  Stie't  Koran,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  (,  Basnage,  p.  S6S. 
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which  lasted  four  montbs,  the  Christians,  having 
obtained  an  honourable  capitulation,  surrendered 
Ihc  city.  Tlie  conqueror  would  not  allow  them  to 
be  deprived  of  their  churches.  But  by  his  command, 
the  ground  where  Solomon's  temple  stood,  was  pre- 
pared for  the  foundation  of  a  moRque,  which  was 
the  first  Mahometan  place  of  worship  erected  in 
Jerusalera.* 

When  Persia  submitted  to  the  victorious  Saracens, 
the  Jews,  who  hoped  for  a  favourable  change  in 
their  afiairs,  rejoiced  in  their  success.  Isdesgerdi 
the  Third,  the  last  Persian  monarch,  had,  according 
to  their  annals,  either  begun,  or  carried  on  a  bloody 
persecution  against  them ;  giving  their  synagogues 
to  the  Magi,  and  causing  their  academies  to  be  shut. 
The  rapid  conquests  of  the  enemies  of  their  cruel 
oppressors,  who  were  either  Pagans  or  Christiftos, 
and  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  churches  of  the 
latter,  highly  gratified  their  inclinations.  They  are 
even  accused  of  having  ingratiated  themselves  with 
the  Saracens,  hy  instigating  them  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Those  enthusiastic  conquerors  for  some  time 
used  their  prosperity  with  moderation;  and  though 
the  Jews  often  changed  masters  by  the  switt  sue* 
cession  of  monarchs,  they  only  participated  in  the 
*  Bunage,  p.  &7i.  JeruMlem  wu  trauferred  from  the  pouewioa 
of  tbe  Grnk  ChrUtiuu,  In  Ihe  dominiua  of  (he  Arabian  Huuelmuu, 
and  roiitiimn)  iu  luhjcct'iun  to  the  CHliphi,  about  four  hundred 
jean.  When  Omar  look  Ui<;  city,  the  inbabilantt  were  alloired 
&e  eicrcW  uf  their  religion;  hut  they  were  prohibited  from 
building  anj  aeii  churchei,  either  in  the  roelropolit,  or  the  adjaceut 
countrj;  from  riding  upuu  aaddles,  or  bearing  anj  kind  of  anoi. 
Thej  were  obliged  lo  dreu  in  a.  different  manner  from  the  Maho- 
metan*, and  subjected  lo  pay  Irlbnte  to  their  conquerori-  0*kt^'r 
S^rteen'i  Conqueili,  p.  !fi8 
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common  calamities  which  attend  great  revolutions 
in  governments.  They  highly  extol  the  humanity 
of  the  first  caliphs,  who  restored  them  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  ;  allowed  the  princes  of  the 
captivity  to  enjoy  great  authority^  and  permitted 
their  academies  to  be  opened^  and  placed  in  a 
flourishing  condition.* 

A.  D.  606.]  A  number  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
have  been  equally  indulgent  to  the  Jewish  nation 
with  the  first  caliphs.  In  Italy,  where  this  people 
were  numerous  in  the  seventh  century,  they  were 
treated  with  moderation  and  kindness  by  pope 
Gregory  the  Great.  Their  general  conversion  was 
the  object  of  his  ardent  desires^  and  earnest  endea- 
vours. In  order  to  effect  this  benevolent  design,  he 
wrote  to  his  receiver  in  Sicily,  to  abate  those  who 
professed  the  Christian  religion  a  third  part  of  the 
revenues  they  were  indebted  to  him.  He  also 
warmly  exhorted  his  clergy  and  flock  to  use  the  Jews 
with  candour  and  tenderness,  alleging,  that  they 
were  one  day  to  be  recalled,  and  become  a  large 
part  of  Christ's  fold ;  and  that  the  proper  method  to 
conduct  them  to  the  unity  of  the  &ith,  was  kind  and 
friendly  treatment.  *'  Violence/'  said  he^  *'  will  dis- 
gust those  who  might  be  allured  by  gentleness  and 
charity."  He  strongly  expressed  his  abhorrence  of 
the  persecution  they  suffered  in  different  countries, 
and  condemned  the  zeal  of  some  of  the  bishops 
against  them.  He  even  reprehended  the  conduct  of 
a  converted  Jew,  who,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the' Christians,  set  up  a  cross,  and  image  of  the 
virgin^  in  a  synagogue.    Gregory  ordered  the  cross 

*  Bamage,  p.  579. 
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and  image  to  be  removed,  alleging,  that  since  the 
laws  (lid  not  permit  the  Jews  to  build  new  syna- 
gogues, they  ought  to  be  allowed  the  free  enjoyment 
of  those  they  already  possessed.*  With  the  same 
hberal  spirit  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  bishop 
of  Terracina,  who  had  deprived  them  of  a  syna- 
gogue in  his  diocese,  which  was  permitted  by  the 
laws ;  and  had  expelled  them  from  another  place, 
where  they  had  retired  in  order  to  perform  their 
devotional  exercises. + 

This  pontiff,  however,  who  was  frequently  con- 
sulted respecting  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Jews, 
disapproved  of  their  purchasing  Christian  slaves, 
and  revived  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted  against 
this  traHic.  He  also  ordered,  that  all  their  Jewish 
domestics,  who  professed  the  Christian  religion,  and 
received  baptism,  should  obtain  their  liberty.  J 

The  cruel  treatment  which  the  Jews  soon  after 
experienced  from  Heraclius,  the  Greek  emperor, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  This  monnrcli  hated  the  Hebrew 
race  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  his  animosity 
against  them  was  increased  by  finding  at  Tiberias 
one  of  the  nation  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  supply  his 
army  and  court  with  provisions.  This  man,  elated 
with  his  affluence,  molested  the  Christians  with  trou- 
blesome law  suits,  and  malicious  prosecutions.  But, 
being  sensible  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the 
resentment  of  the  emperor,  he  endeavoured  to  elude 

■  It  appears  Ihat  tbc  fonner  edict*  uf  Ibe  emperor  Tbeodoiiui 
were  (till  in  forci;  agaiiut  the  Jew*,  DDtwithitanding  the  clemenc;  of 
fope  Gregor;  toward*  thi*  peopli — JHodtn  Vniver.  HUt.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  SSD. 

t  Buiuge,  p.  579.  X  Ibid. 
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his  vengeance  by  professing  the  Christian  rdigton. 
This  expedient,  however,  did  not  lessen  the  mo- 
narch's aversion  to  the  Jewish  nation.* 

Heraclius  was  still  more  exasperated  against  the 
Jews, .  when,  upon  his  consulting  the  diviners  con- 
cerning the  fiate  of  the  empire^  he  received  for 
answer,  that  a  circumcised  nation  would  prove  its 
ruin.  Considering  how  powerful  and  numerous  the 
Hebrews  were  in  most  parts  of  his  dominions,  and 
that  they  still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  restored 
to  their  native  country,  he  believed  them  to  be 
the  people  intended  by  the  prediction.  The  great 
and  frequent  efforts  they  had  made  to  recover  their 
liberty,  and  their  crud  and  sanguinairy  proceedings 
against  the  Christians  at  different  times,  and  in 
various  places,  confirmed  him  in  this  belief;  and 
induced  him  to  persecute  them  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity. He  banished  them  from  Jerusalem^  to  which 
they  had  once  more  gained  access  ;f  and  issued  an 
edict,  prohibiting  them  from  approaching  within 
three  miles  of  the  city.  The  emperor  was  not 
satisfied  with  persecuting  this  unhappy  people  in  his 
own  dominions ;  but  instigated  other  monarchs  to 
fdlow  his  example.;];  The  calamities  which  they 
suffered  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  other  kingdoms,  will  be 
related  in  the  following  chapter. 

*  Baraage,  p.  680.  According  to  the  account  of  Mothdm,  **  tbe 
Mnperer  Heradiiu,  being  incenied  against  this  miserable  people,  by 
the  insinaations  of  the  Christian  doctors,  persecuted  them  in  a  most 
cruel  manner,  and  ordered  multitudes  of  them  to  be  inhumanly  dragged 
into  the  Christian  churches,  in  order  to  be  baptised,  by  yiolence  and 
compttbion.** — Jtoikeim'i  BceiewiMtietLi  Bitiory^  vol.  ii.  p.  15S. 

f  Prerious  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saraeens,  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter. 

%  Basnage,  p.  581. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Jnt  in  Spain  arc  cruelly  penecuted  b;  Si*ebut,  the  Gothic  king 
of  that  country. — Decreci  of  the  couDcili  of  Toledo. — Frequont 
apostaij  of  the  Jewish  cooverti. — The  archbiihop  of  Toledo  write* 
in  order  to  convert  ihem. — Thej  form  a  coniplracy  against  the 
Spaniih  government. — Severe  lawi  arc  enacted  agaiimt  tbcra. — Of 
the  Jew*  in  Gaul.— They  are  expelled  by  king  Dagobert,  and  by 
Wamlia,  king  of  the  Golhi. — They  found  an  afaderay  in  Lunel. 

THE  Jews,  who  were  transplanted  to  Spain  by 
ihc  policy  of  Adrian,  had  become  numerous  in  that 
kingdom,  and  acquired  wealth  by  their  dexterity  in 
trade.  Their  affluence  excited  the  avarice  of  their 
masters  ;  and,  as  they  had  lost  the  use  of  arms,  (hey 
might  be  oppressed  with  impunity.  The  emperor 
Heraclius,  who  had  been  engaged  in  war  with 
Sisebut,  the  Spanish  monarch,  made  it  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  the  peace,  that  the  king  should 
compel  them  to  receive  baptism,  or  abandon  the 
kingdom.  The  religious  bigotry  of  Sisebut  induced 
him  readily  to  accede  to  this  article ;  and  without 
consulting  any  of  his  bishops,  and  even  contrary  to 
their  remonstrances,  he  imprisoned  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  among  this  unhappy  people.* 

After  having  remained  some  time  in  confinement, 
large  numbers  of  Jews,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
wealth  and  lives,  consented  to  be  baptized.  The 
estates  of  the  more  obstinate  were  confiscated,  and 
their  bodies  tortured.  Some  found  means  to  retire 
into  Gaul,  where  similar  miseries  awaited  them. 
They  assert,  however,  that  during  the  life  of 
Sisebut,  they  were  not  even  allowed  the  privilege  of 

•  Mariana'!  Hiatory  of  ^in. 
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preferring  their  religion  to  their  country,  and  endea- 
vouring to  escape  by  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  evils 
they  endured.* 

A.  D.  633.]  The  conduct  of  the  king  was 
highly  censured  by  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  and 
condemned  by  the  clergy  in  Spain.  In  the  fourth 
council  of  Toledo,f  in  which  Isidore  presided,  it 
was  declared  unchristian  and  unlawful  to  use  com- 
pulsory measures  in  religion.  The  reasons  assigned 
were,  that  God  hardens,  and  has  compassion  on 
whom  he  pleases  ;  and  that  none  can  be  saved  with- 
out their  own  free  consent.  This  council,  however, 
ordained,  that  those  whom  persecution  had  induced 
to  receive  baptism^  should  be  compelled,  for  the 
honour  of  the  church,  to  persevere  in  conforming 
to  the  external  ntes  of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
decree,  which  derogates  from  the  liberal  spirit  exhi- 
bited in  the  former,  was  enacted,  because  the 
pretended  converts  relapsed  into  Judaism,  whenever 
the  immediate  influence  of  terror  was  withdrawn.;]; 

A.  D.  638.]  Chintila,  who  succeeded  Sisenand, 
treated  the  Jews  with  the  greatest  rigour ;  and 
appeared  to  be  totally  regardless  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  conscience.  The  decree  of  this  monarch,  which 
commanded  all  his  subjects  to  profess  the  Christian 
faith,  was  the  signal  of  persecution  and  exile ;  and 
an  edict  was  passed  for  their  total  expulsion.     It 

*  Basnage,  p.  5S1.     Hiitory  of  Spain. 

f  Thit  coancil  wai  asierabled  bj  Siaenand,  who  haTing  dethroned 
Uie  ton  of  Siaebut,  endea?onred  to  reconcile  the  mindt  of  the  people 
to  hit  gOTernroent,  by  pre?ailing  upon  the  clergy  to  giTC  a  religioiia 
fanction  to  hit  proceedings.  The  council  conformed  to  hit  Tiewt,  and 
inttracted  the  Gotht  to  unite  under  hit  goverament. — JlatiMfe,  p.  581. 

t  Batnage,  p.  582.    Hittory  of  Spain. 
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appears  probable,  that  the  usarioua  advantage,  whick 
they  might  derive  from  their  wealth,  augmented  the 
public  hatred  against  them.  Yet  the  Goths  were 
unwilling  to  deprive  themsehres  of  industrious  men 
over  whom  they  might  exercise  lucrative  oppression ; 
and  the  Jews  continued  in  Spain  under  the  weight 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws.^ 

In  order  to  engage  the  Spanish  clergy  to  forward 
his  views^  Chintila  convened  the  fifth  council  of 
Toledo.  This  assembly  passed  several  decrees  in 
bis  fiivour,  which  the  king  caused  to  be  confirmed 
by  another  council^  convoked  the  same  year,  and 
at  the  same  place.  The  divines,  who  composed 
this  assembly,  highly  commended  his  zeal  against 
the  Jews ;  and  blessed  God  for  having  given  them 
such  a  wise  and  pious  prince.  They  solemnly  ra- 
tified the  edict  he  had  enacted  for  the  banishment 
of  this  miserable  people;  and  declared,  that  no 
prince  for  the  future  should  ascend  the  Spanish 
throne,  till  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  observe  all  the 
laws  against  them ;  and  he  who  violated  this  sacred 
engagement  was  to  be  anathematized. f 

These  severe  laws  were  punctually  observed  by 
the  succeeding  monarchs.  The  Visigothic  kings 
enacted  a  law  which  completely  authorized  perse- 
cotion ;  and  alleged  in  their  vindication,  that  ^*  since 
the  violent  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force, 
men  ought  to  be  stimulated  to  obtain  this  Messing.'' 

*  Baniage,  p.  58S.    History  of  Spain. 

-k  Bma^  obferTCs,  thai  the  different  decreet  enacted  ia  tbif,  and 
the  preceding  council,  were  owing  to  the  death  of  Isidore  ef  SoYiUe^ 
This  benerolent  prelate,  who  was  a  itrong  advocate  for  mild  treatment, 
presided  in  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  ^t  died  before  the  siith. 
BtffiMcsr,  p.  682. 
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By  this  law  it  was  ordained^  that  every  Jew^  who 
refused  to  receive  baptism,  should  suffer  a  severe 
corporal  punishment^  be  exiled  from  the  kingdom, 
and  have  all  his  goods  confiscated.* 

A.  D.  663.]  Multitudes  of  this  persecuted  people^ 
intimidated  by  the  gloomy  prospects  before  them, 
were  induced  to  conform  externally  to  the  national 
fttith.  But  as  their  conformity  was  only  extorted  by 
terror^  many  were  soon  observed  to  apostatize.  To 
remedy  this  e\\\,  a  new  council  was  convened.  The 
Jews^  apprehending  that  the  decrees  of  the  assembly 
would  be  the  prelude  of  a  violent  persecution  against 
them^  resolved  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  im- 
pending calamity.  For  this  purpose,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished personages  of  their  nation  met,  and 
wrote  to  the  king  in  the  name  of  their  brethren 
in  Spain,  declaring  that,  though  they  had  till  then 
dissembled,  they  were  now  firmly  resolved  to  become 
sincere  converts,  and  wholly  conform  to  the  laws  of 
the  gospel.  They  assured  his  majesty,  that  they 
would  no  longer  observe  their  sabbath,  circumcise 
their  children,  or  form  any  connexions  by  marriage 
with  those  who  were  unbaptized ;  and  promised  to 
persecute  any  of  their  brethren,  who  should  presume 
to  violate  these  engagements.  They  even  consented^ 
provided  their  lives  might  be  spared,  to  be  doomed 
to  perpetual  slavery,  and  have  all  their  effects  con- 
fiscated, f 

The  ample  promises  contained  in  this  letter,  ren- 
dered their  sincerity  more  suspected,  and  their 
conduct  more  strictly  observed.     It  was  accordingly 

•  Modern  UniverMl  Hittorj,  701.  xiii.    Hiitory  of  Spain. 

f  Baniage,  p.  682.    Modern  Univenal  Hittorj,  toI.  xiii.  p.  995. 
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discovered,  Ihat  they  still  performed  tlie  Jewiuli  rites, 
and  even  ventured  to  attack  tlie  Christian  religion. 
The  king^,  finding;  the  difficully  of  effecting  his 
purpose  by  coercive  measures,  ordered  Julian, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  write  against  them ;  and 
this  prelate,  in  686,  published  a  learned  treatise, 
in  which  he  proves  from  the  prophetic  writings, 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah. 

The  Gothic  kings  and  bishops  at  length  discovered, 
thai  injuries  would  produce  hatred,  and  that  haired 
would  Sad  an  opportunity  of  revenge.  The  Jevw 
exulted  in  the  victories  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
commenced  a  dangerous  and  hostile  correspondence 
with  their  brethren,  who,  under  the  administration 
of  Chintila,  had  shellered  themselves  from  perse- 
cution in  Africa.  On  receiving  from  them  assurance 
of  support,  aud  with  the  secret  hope  of  more  ef- 
fectual succour  from  the  Saracens,  they  fixed  a  day 
to  erect  the  standard  of  revolt.* 

Before  the  appointed  time'  arrived,  their  pre- 
pai-ations  had  alarmed,  and  their  intentions  been 
betrayed  to  king  Egica.  This  monarch  complained 
of  the  conspiracy  to  the  council  of  Toledo,  and 
demanded  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  divines, 
who  composed  the  assembly.  Upon  deliberation 
,  they  resolved,  that  all  the  circumcised  should  be 
declared  perpetual  slaves,  that  their  estates  should 
be  confiscated,  and  their  children  taken  from  them, 
and  educated  in  the  Christian  faith. f 

If  from  Spain  we  turn  to  a  neighbouring  country, 
we  find  the  Jews  still  oppressed  and  persecuted. 


'  BHDage,  p.  5S3. 
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As  soon  as  the  Romans*  were  driven  out  of  Gaul, 
and  the  Visigoths  suppressed,  several  directions  and 
decrees  were  made  respecting  them^  and  one  in 
particular,  under  Cbildebert^  [A.  D.  540.]  who 
forbade  them  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  Paris  from 
Tuesday  in  the  holy  week  to  Easter  Sunday.  The 
council  of  Orleans  about  the  same  time  enacted 
a  similar  decree,  which  renders  it  evident,  that  they 
were  dispersed  in  several  parts  of  France.t  They 
were  still  more  numerous  in  Languedoc.  Ferreol, 
bishop  of  Uzes^  was  expelled  from  his  diocese,  for 
having  treated  them  with  too  great  familiarity  and 
kindness.  His  motive  was,  an  ardent  desire  to  effect 
their  conversion.  After  he  had  continued  in  exile 
many  years,  and  the  king  had  restored  him  to  his 
bishopric,  he  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  and  ba- 
nished the  Jews.;]; 

Avitus,  bishop  of  Oermont,  was  distinguished  by 
his  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  this  people,  and 
induced  several  persons  among  them  to  profess  their 
belief  in  Christianity.  One  of  the  new  converts 
entered  the  city  in  his  white  garment,  which  being 
observed  by  a  Jew,  he  threw  a  pot  of  oil  of  very 
offensive  odour  upon  him.  This  outrage  irritated 
the  Christians  to  such  a  degree,  that  had  not  the 
bishop  interposed,  the  offender  would  have  been 

*  Oaul  was  shared  by  the  Vitigotht'and  Burgundiaai,  when  CloTit, 
king  of  the  Franks,  defeated  Syaj^rius,  a  Roman  usurper  in  lint  pro- 
▼ince,  and  establitbed  a  new  kingdom,  to  ii^hich  he  gaye  the  name  of 
France,  or  the  land  of  freemen. — RuneU'i  Modem  Europe. 

f  The  Jews  who  settled  in  Gaul  at  an  early  period,  made  but  little 
figure,  and  are  only  known  by  some  edicts  of  Constantine,  which 
mention  them  in  Belgic  Gaul.  They  began  to  be  noticed  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  country  in  the  sixth  century. 

X  fiMoafe,  p.  58S. 
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immediately  put  to  death.  The  humanity  of  Avitus, 
however^  only  delayed  the  effects  of  their  resentment 
till  the  ancceeding  festival.  The  people  at  that  time 
demolished  their  synagogue,  and  the  Jews  were 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  professing  Christianity^ 
or  being  exiled.  The  greater  part  of  them  chose  to 
conform  to  the  established  worship,  and  were  bap- 
tized.* 

King  Chilperic,  who  observed^  that  the  Jews 
in  Paris  were  numerous  and  affluent^  resolved  to  use 
compulsory  measures .  to  induce  them  to  abjure  their 
religion.  As  he  led  an  immoral  life  he  hoped,  by  his 
zeal  in  attempting  the  conversion  of  an  unbelieving 
people^  to  make  an  atonement  for  his  sins^  and 
secure  the  favour  of  heaven.  He  therefore  com* 
manded^  that  all  who  refused  to  receive  baptism, 
flhookl  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour. f 

A.  D.  692.]  They  were  treated  with  still  greater 
severity  by  king  Dagobert^  who  was  notorious  for  the 
scandalous  irregularity  of  his  conduct.  In  order  to 
avoid  public  odium^  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
clergy  and  people^  and  gratify  the  emperor  Hera- 
cliu8,;{;  he  banished  from  his  kingdom  upon  pain  of 
death,  all  the  Jews^  who  refused  to  profess  the 
Christian  religion.  Many  who  had  fled  from  Spain 
to  escape  persecution  suffered  a  second  exile.  But 
still  more  of  them  preferred  dissimulation^  and  con- 
sented to  be  baptized. § 

*  BiMUige,  p.  584.  +  Ibid. 

X  The  emperor  Heracliu§,  who  had  expelled  the  Jews  from  hit 
dommioDt,  and  cauied  them  to  be  baaiihed  from  Spain,  sent  ambat- 
ladon  to  Dagobert  to  oblige  him  to  imitate  these  examples. — 
Biunmge^  p.  584. 

^  Modern  Uniyer.  Hist  toI.  ziii.  p.  SS6. 
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A.  D.  678.]  Wamba,  king  of  the  Goths  in 
LaDguedoc^  also  exhibited  a  violent  enmity  against 
this  people  ;  and  issued  an  edict  which  expdied  them 
from  his  dominions.  But  he  experienced  the  most 
determined  opposition  from  the  abbot  Raymirus,  and 
the  court  of  Toulouse^  who  united  to  protect  this 
persecuted  race^  and  opposed  the  king's  edict  by 
force  of  arms.  The  king  entrusted  count  Paul,  his 
favourite,  with  the  command  of  an  army,  which  was 
destined  to  act  against  the  rebels.  But^  instead  of 
suppressing^  he  united  with  tbem^  took  Narbonne, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king.  At  lengthy 
however^  he  was  defeated^  and  condemned  by 
Wamba ;  and  his  accomplices,  especially  the  Jews, 
felt  the  effects  of  this  monarch's  resentment^  and 
were  expelled  from  the  kingdom.* 

Notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  the  seventh  century,  the  academy  which 
they  had  founded  at  Lunel,  a  city  in  Languedoc, 
began  to  flourish.  In  process  of  time  it  acquired 
great  celebrity,  and  was  the  place  where  some  of 
the  most  learned  Jewish  rabbies  received  their 
education. 

*  BaiMge,  p.  584. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

or  the  pretended  confenioD  of  the  kinf  of  Chozar  to  JudaUm— 
Stale  of  the  eaitem  Jews  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  rentuiici, — Thej 
are  hioured  b}  acteral  of  the  caliph*,  who  were  attached  to  tilerary 
mea. — Edict  of  Imun  Jaa&r  agaioil  them. — Al-Walhek  obliges 
thero  to  paf  bea?;  taxei. — Motavel  condemni  Ihem  to  wear  a 
di^racefal  hadge  of  diilluctioD. — State  of  the  Jewi  under  the 
Grecian  emperor). — A  falte  Meuiah  appeari  in  Spain. — Of  their 
*lste  in  France. — Puniihment  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  emperor 
Charlenufne. — They  are  highly  bvouredby  Lenli,  turnaiued  Debo- 
Biir;  but  their  condition  ii  lesi  agreeable  uuder  Chark's  Itic  Bald, 

THE  eighth  century  is  celebrated  by  Jewish 
writers  for  the  conversion  of  Chozar,  a  Pagan  prince, 
to  their  belief.  According  to  their  accounts,  he 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  religion  of  his  people 
and  progenitors  ;  and  conversed  on  Ibis  subject  with 
philosophers.  Christians,  Mahometansj  and  Jews. 
At  length,  a  learned  rabbi  convinced  him,  that 
Judaism  was  the  only  true  religion,  to  which  all 
others  were  but  as  the  shadow  lo  the  substance, 
or  the  picture  to  the  living  original.  Chozar  there- 
fore abjured  his  former  tenets,  and,  after  he  was 
initiated  in  the  belief  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews, 
employed  himself  in  converting  his  subjects.  He 
sent  for  the  most  learned  men  of  this  nation  from  all 
countries  to  instruct  his  people  ;  and  from  that  time 
the  original  Jews  were  held  in  high  estimation.  A 
tabernacle  was  erected,  similar  to  that  of  Moses  in 
the  wilderness  ;  to  which  they  and  the  Chozrean 
txtnverls  repaired  lo  the  Jewish  worship.  The  king 
became  prosperous  ;   triumphed  over  his  enemies. 


« 
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and  enlarged  his  dominions  by  new  and  considerable 
conquests.  Such  is  the  account  of  Jewish  writers  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  degree  of  credit  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  attach  to  the  conversion  of 
CShozar^  and  of  his  subjects^  the  real  existence  of 
that  prince^  and  of  his  kingdom^  has  always  been 
much  disputed.* 

During  the  eighth^  and  part  of  the  ninth  century^ 
the  eastern  Jews  under  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs, 
sustained  their  share  in  the  calamities  which  resulted 
from  the  civil  wars  among  their  conquerors.  Tbey^ 
however,  enjoyed  entire  liberty  of  conscience  nnder  - 
the  caliph  Abdalmelech,  and  his  two  successors 
Alwalid  aud  Solyman.  Their  academies  flourtahed, 
and  their  doctors  possessed  all  their  ancient  privi- 
leges. 

In  the  reign  of  Zeyd  they  suffered  some  oppres* 
sions,  which  were  caused  more  from  the  rapacioua- 
nem  of  his  ministers,  than  the  cruelty  of  the 
monarch.  But  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  Ommiades  under  Mervan,  their  con- 
dition was  ameliorated  by  the  princes  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Abbassides.f 

A.  D.  740.]  The  caliph  Almansor,  who  was  a 
learned  prince,  patronised  and  encourage  literary 
men,  and  invited  a  large  number  of  them  to  his 
court,  without  any  regard  to  their  particular  reli- 
gious  opinions.  Many  Jews  accepted  the  invitation 
of  this  monarch,  and  took  advantage  of  his  liberality 
to  place  their  academies  in  a  more  flourishing  condi- 

«  Batoage,  p.  587.    Modern  Univenal  Hist.  toI.  xiii.  p.  S88. 
f  The  fall  of  the  Ommiades,  and  the  establishment  of  the  dyoaftj 
of  the  Abbassidef ,  took  place  about  760.— (?iMofi. 
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lion  than  ever.  Tliey  boast  of  llie  many  famous 
men  who  appeared  among  their  nation  at  this  period  ; 
among  whom  llabbi  Achu  was  distinguished  for  his 
profound  learning,  and  his  voluminous  treatise  on 
the  precepts  of  the  law,  under  the  title  of  Shealloth, 
or  Quetttions.  About  this  time  rabbi  Annanus 
revived  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  which  had  been 
almost  extinct  afU'r  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; 
but  under  him  the  denomination  acquired  new  vigmir, 
and  became  formidable  io  that  of  the  Pharisees.* 

AD,  760.]  The  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Persia 
experienced  the  morlification  of  having  an  edict 
issued  against  ibem  by  Iman  Jaaflar,  surnamed  the 
Just.  Stimulated  by  zeal  for  his  religion,  he  or- 
dained, that  those  who  embraced  the  Mahometan 
faith  should  be  sole  heirs  of  the  property  of  the 
whole  family.  This  decree,  which  was  punctually 
executed,  induced  many  Jewish,  and  other  children 
to  apostatize  in  order  to  obtain  estates,  Io  which 
they  were  unable  to  claim  any  just  title. 

Alinansor  was  succeeded  by  Mohadi,  who  obliged 
the  Jewii  either  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion, 
or  wear  a  disgraceful  badge  of  distinction.  In  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  Hakein,  an  impostor,  appeared, 
uid  by  pretended  miracles  gained  many  disciples. 
This  man,  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  Jewish  origin, 
asserted,  that  the  divinity,  which  in  former  times 
appeared  in  a  human  shape,  now  made  his  abode 
io  turn,  and  that  he  was  the  visible  image  of  the 

*  Some  nriten  have  alylcd  Aimwiiii  th«  founder  of  tho  Catuttti 
but  according  to  Basnage.  and  the  suthum  of  the  Modem  [Tmienal 
Hiftuij,  Ihi*  denouilnation  were  of  much  eadicr  dale  i  and  Anaaoui 
onlj  relived  tlie  kcI  of  the  Sadduceci. 
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most  high  Ood.  Mohadi  sent  forces  against  the 
impostor,  who  besieged  him  in  one  of  his  fortresses. 
Upon  which  he  first  poisoned  his  followers,  and  then 
destroyed  himself.* 

A.  D.  786.]  Aaron,  the  successor  of  Mohadi, 
was  distinguished  for  his  love  of  literature,  and 
encouraged  and  patronized  learned  men  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  of  every  profession.  In  particular  he 
highly  favoured  the  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  in  his 
dominions,  and  chose  one  of  their  nation  to  send  on 
an  embassy  to  Charlemagne,  the  emperor  of  the 
west.  He  succeeded  in  his  commission,  and  enjoyed 
a  distinguished  reputation  at  the  court  of  Aaron. 
This  caliph  placed  the  academies  of  the  eastern 
Jews  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and  they  enjoyed 
profound  tranquillity  during  his  reign.f 

A.  D.  831.]  Mamoun,  the  brother  of  Aaron, 
was'  also  attached  to  literature,  and  caused  the  most 
valuable  Jewish  works  to  be  translated  into  Arabic. 
And  though  this  instance  of  his  liberality  exasperated 
his  subjects,  he  continued  to  distinguish  learned  men 
of  all  nations  and  religions.  Mashalla,  a  celebrated 
Jewish  astronomer,  was  so  highly  esteemed  at  his 
court,  that  he  was  styled  the  Phcenix  of  the  age. 
During  the  reign  of  Mamoun,  the  famous  impostor 
Moses  appeared,  who  pretended  that  he  was  the 
great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  whom  God  had  recently 
raised  from  the  dead.| 

A.  D.  841.]  Al-Wathek,  instead  of  imitating 
the  conduct  of  the  most  enlightened  caliphs  who 
preceded  him,  became  an  implacable  enemy  to  the 

•  Basnage,  p.  591.     Oibbon,  yol.  Tii.  p.  180. 
f  Bainage,  p,  599.  %  Ibid.  p.  594. 


Jews.  He  liated  tliis  people,  because  they  refused 
to  receive  ihe  Koran  as  an  autlientic  revelation  ;  and 
the  fraudulent  practices  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty  in  the  management  of  the  finances,  during 
the  reign  of  bis  predecessor,  increased  his  enmity 
against  them.  During  his  reign  they  were  loaded 
with  heavy  taxes,  and  obliged  to  pay  large  sums  into 
(he  treasury.* 

A.  O.  849.]  Motarake!  the  successor  of  Al- 
VValhek,  treated  the  Jews  with  still  greater  severity. 
He  compelled  them  to  wear  a  cord  or  sash  round  their 
waists,  as  an  invidious  mark  of  distinction  ;  and 
excluded  them  from  all  offices  in  the  Divan,  which  it 
appears  they  had  till  then  enjoyed.  He  forbade 
their  riding  on  horses,  and  only  permitted  them  to 
use  asses  or  mules  with  iron  stirrups. 

The  edicts  of  this  monarch  not  only  extended 
through  his  empire,  but  spread  into  the  neigb- 
bouring  kingdoms ;  and  these  marks  of  infamy,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  have  subsisted  ever  since 
in  those  countries  which  are  subjected  to  the  Turks  ; 
and  also  in  other  parts  of  Europe  under  Christian 
kings.  Many  of  Molarakel's  successors  treated  this 
degraded  people  with  equal  contempt.  In  the  reign 
of  Mahomed,  tiic  last  of  the  princes  who  succeeded 
him,  Achmet,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  revolted,  and 
formed  a  new  dynasty.t 

If  we  turn  from  the  Mahometan  to  the  Christian 
monarchs,  we  find  the  Jews  exposed  to  equal,  if  not 
greater,  vexations  and  persecutions.    The  empire  in 

*  Bainage,  p.  594. 

t  B^pt  WB*  ilisnitmbered  from  the  caliphate  about  the  end  of  the 
ainlhcenturj. 
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the  vrtMi,  in  the  eighth  century^  was  greatly  agitated 
by  the  civil  dissensions  between  the  Iconoclasts  and 
the  worshippers  of  images  ;  and  the  Jews  were  un- 
JEsdy  accused  of  fomenting  these  dissensions.     Leo 
Isattricus,    the  Grecian  emperor^    commenced  his 
reign  with  the  persecution  of  this  people  ;  and  com- 
manded them  to  abjure  their  tenets^  and  embrace 
Christianity  under  the  severest  penalties.      They 
saved  their  lives  by  dissimulation^  and  consented  to 
be  baptized^  and  receive  the  communion ;  but  at  the 
same  time  expressed  their  internal  aversion  to  the 
feligion  they  had  recently  professed^    by  washing 
themselves  in  common  water^  and  eating  common 
bread  immediately  after  receiving  the  sacraments. 
The  patrons  of  images,  notwithstanding  the  stre- 
nuous exertions  of  the  emperor,  at  length  prevailed. 
The  Jews^  who  had   pretended  obedience  lo  the 
mandates  of  Leo^  being  suspected  of  insincerity^ 
were  obliged  to  subscribe  a  new  formulary^  in  which 
they  acknowledged  themselves  worshippers  of  the 
crois^  and  holy  images  ;  and  prayed  to  God  that  he 
would  inflict  upon  them  the  leprosy  of  Gehazi^  and 
the  fear  of  Cain,  if  they  did  not  willingly  conform 
to  the  established  religion.^ 

Nicephorus,  who  succeeded  Leo  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth  century,  protected  the  Jews^ 
and  permitted  them  to  live  quietly  under  his  govern- 
ment. They  were  still  more  favoured  by  his  suc- 
cessor Michael,  who  tolerated  all  religions ;  is  said 
t#  have  imbibed  something  from  each  denomination ; 
and  entertained  a  peculiar  regard  for  the  Jews.f 

*  yteary*!  ficdesiaitical  History,  toI.  v.  p.  43.    Basnage,  p.  589. 
f  Modern  UniTcrtal  History,  toI.  ziii.  p.  239. 
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But  little  is  known  respecting  the  situation  of  this 
people  in  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  About  the  year  724,  those  who 
resided  in  Spain  involved  themselves  in  a  new  cala- 
mity by  listening  to  the  delusive  promises  of  one  of 
their  countrymen,  named  Serenus.  This  man^  taking 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  between  France  and 
Spain^  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah/ and  induced 
multitudes  to  follow  his  standard  towards  Palestine, 
where  he  engaged  to  establish  his  empire.  The 
wealth  which  this  infatuated  people  left  behind  them 
was  seized  by  the  government.  Those^  who  did 
not  perish  by  the  way^  returned  to  Spain  to  lament 
their  blind  credulity^  and  the  losses  they  had  sns- 
tained.* 

A.  D.  763.]  Languedoc,  being  at  this  time  in 
the  possession  of  the  Visigoths,  (as  well  as  part  of 
Spain^f)  was  infested  with  frequent  incursions  of 
the  Arabs.  It  is  said  they  were  in  alliance  with^ 
and  even  invited  by  the  Jews,  who  engaged  to  assist 
them  in  destroying  the  Christians.  They  are  also 
accused  of  requesting  the  aid  of  the  Saracens  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion  of  the  bishop  of  Toulouse.  These  Mahometan 
invaders,  after  traversing  Narbonne,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Lyons,  and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword.  Charlemagne,  having  afterwards  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Saracens  and  retaken  Toulouse, 
resolved  to  destroy  the  treacherous  Jews,  who  had 
encouraged  the  invasion,  and  occasioned  so  mu<;h 

*  Basnage,  p.  607. 

f  The  Saracens,  or  Moors,  had  invaded  Spain,  and  reduced  a  laife 
part  of  that  kingdom. 
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bloodshed.  He  was^  however^  prevailed  upon  to 
commute  their  punishment^  and  only  the  principal 
and  most  guilty  suffered  death.  The  others^  who 
inhabited  the  city^  were  condemned  to  receive  a  box 
on  the  ear  thrice  a  year  at  the  gates  of  one  of  the 
churches,  which  should  be  named  by  the  bishop; 
and  to  pay  a  perpetual  fine  of  thirteen  pounds  of 
wax.* 

Charlemagne^  however^  in  some  instances^  treated 
the  Jews  with  gentleness  and  moderation.  They 
boasted  of  having  the  liberty  of  purchasing  the 
sacred  utensils  and  rich  furniture  of  the  churches^ 
which  the  bishops  and  abbots^  induced  by  luxury 
and  avarice^  had  exposed  to  sale.  And  though  this 
monarch  enacted  a  severe  law^  prohibiting  the  clergy 
from  carrying  on  this  scandalous  traffick,  he  did  not 
exact  any  restitution  from  those  of  Hebrew  origin^ 
or  lay  any  restrictions  upon  their  commerce.f 

They  were  highly  favoured  by  Lewis^  surnamed 
Debonair^  whose  chief  physician^  named  Sedecias, 
was  one  of  the  Jewish  nation.  This  man  had 
acquired  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  monarchy 
that  the  courtiers  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his 
and  his  countrymen's  friendship  with  the  richest 
presents.  They  had  an  easy  access  to  the  person 
of  their  sovereign,  who  allowed  them  the  liberty  of 

*  This  event,  though  related  by  many  historians,  ii  disputed  by 
Batnage,  who  admit!  only  the  truth  of  two  facts,  viz.  that  Toulouse 
was  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that  the  Jews  in  the  city  were  ill 
uted  and  bulietted  in  the  person  of  their  syndic.  *'  This,'*  says  he, 
'*  waf  done  out  of  hatred  to  the  Jews,  without  their  being  guilty  of 
the  imputed  crime  of  betraying  the  city;  and  the  story  of  their 
treachery  was  invented,  in  order  to  authorize  the  punishment  and  the 
in&my."'— BtfffMff,  p.  598. 

t  aainafe,  p.  598. 
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erecting  new  synagogues,  and  granled  them  other 
extensive  priviloges.  Such  powerful  protection  ren- 
dered them  haughty  and  insolent,  and  excited  the 
jealousy  or  the  Clirislians, 

Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  notonly  prohibited  them 
from  purchasing  Christian  slaves,  but  forbade  them 
to  observe  the  sabbath,  and  carry  on  any  commerce 
with  the  Christians  during  Lent.  They  complained 
of  these  edicts  to  the  king,  who  sent  three  commis- 
saries to  Lyons  to  make  inquiries  into  the  bishop's 
conduct;  and,  upon  their  report,  the  Jews  were 
immediately  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges. 
Agobard,  being  morlihed  and  disappointed,  formed 
new  accusations  against  them;  but  they  were  re- 
jected at  court,  as  false  and  groundless.* 

After  the  bishop  found  all  his  attempts  frustratedj 
he  resolved  to  take  a  journey  to  court,  to  solicit 
Lewis  more  elfeclually  against  the  Jews.  But  the 
king,  surrounded  by  courtiers  who  hated  the  prelate, 
and  were  attached  to  this  people,  absolutely  resisted 
all  hissolicitationSj  and  only  granted  him  an  audience 
when  he  was  about  to  depart.  The  protection  the 
outcasts  of  Israel  found  at  the  court  of  Lewis  against 
one  of  the  mo^t  learned  bishops  of  the  age,  rendered 
them  so  popular,  that  it  was  said  openly  at  court, 
(hat  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  entitled  to 
respect.  Even  some  Christians  observed  Saturday 
for  the  sabbath,  and  preferred  attending  the  sermons 
of  the  rubbles  to  those  of  the  curates  and  monk^, 
who  at  this  time  were  extremely  ignorant.  It  is 
even  said,  that  a  deacon  named  Haudo,  quitted  his 
office  in  the  church,  and  went  over  tolhesyn«gogue.+ 

•  Bomage,  p.  599.  Hod.  Univ.  Hiit.  vol.xiii.  p.S4l.        t  Ibid. 
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The  Jews  under  Charles  the  Bald^  were  less  flou- 
rishing and  popular^  than  they  had  been  during  the 
reign  oi  his  predecessor.  One  of  the  French  bishops, 
named  Remisius,  ordered  the  clergy  in  his  diocese, 
to  preach  every  Saturday  in  the  synagogues.  This 
induced  a  number  of  Jewish  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  order  to 
prevent  their  conversion.  Remisius  complained  of 
their  conduct  to  the  king,  and  persuaded  him  to 
coanmand  the  bishop  of  Aries,  and  other  prelates,  to 
follow  his  example.  The  consequence  was,  that 
many  of  the  Jewish  children  were  voluntarily  bap* 
tized.  Soon  after  Charles  was  poisoned  by  Sedecias^ 
the  Jewish  physician,  who  was  so  famous  in  the 
preceding  reign ;  and  it  was  supposed  he  was  in- 
stigated to  commit  this  crime  by  his  countrymen, 
who  hated  the  king,  because  he  favoured  these 
conversions.  It  was,  however,  discovered,  that 
many  of  the  nobility  corrupted  Sedecias,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  destroy  the  life  of  his  sovereign.* 

The  Jews  were  also  accused  of  favouring  the 
incursions  of  the  Normans,  which  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  Charles ;  and  of  treacherously  betraying 
Bourdeaux  and  other  cities  into  the  hands  of  these 
invaders.  They  were  still  exposed  to  the  ignomi- 
nious sentence  of  being  buflfetted  three  times  every 
year  at  the  church  door.  But  this  indignity,  which 
originated  from  a  decree  of  Charlemagne,  was  not 
executed  on  all  the  Jews,  but  confined  to  the  syndic, 
or  head  magistrate,  who  received  this  punishment 
ia  the  name  of  the  rest.  lu  remote  cities  they  were 
also  liable  to  many  insults  from  the  populace.     At 

*  BiNiage,  f.  f ^.    MiMlvrn  Uaivcntl  Hittorj,  toL  ziii.  p*  S4S. 
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Beziers,  in  Languedoc^  it  was  the  castom  to  throw 
stones  upon  thera  from  Palm  Sunday  to  the  Tuesday 
in  Easter  week.  This  indigiity,  however^  was  at 
length  redeemed  by  a  tribute  which  they  paid  to  the 
Uftbop  IB  this  plpice.* 

*  Basnfe,  p.  6M.    On^olta,  p.  S94. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Floarishiiig  itftte  of  learning  among;  the  eastern  Jews  at  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  tenth  centory.— Their  tranqaillitjr  ii  {ntermiptaA 
by  internal  diTifions.— Of  their  leaned  rahbiet.— The  Jewi  in  Egypt 
are  penecnted  hy  the  caliph  Hakem,  who  introducei  a  new  reli- 
gion.— They  are  expelled  from  the  east.— Some  of  the  most  learned 
among  them  pan  into  Spain,  and  ailti?ate  literature  under  the  Sa- 
racens.—The  Talmud  ii  transUted  into  the  Arabic  language.— They 
attempt  to  couTert  the  Mahometans »  and  are  persecuted  by  the 
king  of  Grenada. — Kmg  Ferdinand  I.  resoWes  to  destroy  them  ; 
but  is  prerented  by  the  pope  and  bishops. — The  re?olution  caused 
by  the  Moors  in  Africa  extricates  them  from  persecution. — ^They 
are  laToured  by  Alphonso,  and  his  grandson  Peter. — The  Cmsadeiy 
massacre  the  Jews.— Disputes  arise  among  them  respecting  the 
study  of  the  sciences. — Of  the  learned  rabbies  in  Spain  and  Franee. 

A.  D.  927.]  WHILE  Christendom  was  involved 
in  darkness  and  ignorance,  the  Saracens  became  the 
patrons  of  philosophy  in  the  east.  The  Jews,  under 
their  dominion,  imitated  their  example,  and  applied 
to  learning  with  assiduity  and  success.*  New  aca- 
demies were  erected  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  professors  and  pupils ;  and  those  which 
had  subsisted  for  ages  were  placed  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  under  able  preceptors.  The  Jews  boast, 
that  the  famous  men  who  appeared  among  them  at 
this  time,  were  superior  to  those  of  any  preceding 
age,  sinc6  their  dispersion. f 

Their  tranquillity  was,  however,  soon  interrupted 

•  In  the  ninth  century  the  Jews  began  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  Uie  fcieoces  of  the  Arabs.  In  particular  they  excelled 
In  the  study  of  medicine.  From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  eminent  schools  of  philosophy  flourished 
•n  tiie  Saracen  empire.— Jfa/eM't  Philoiopt^,  vol.  ii.  p.  8S4. 

f  Basnage,  p.  001. 
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by  internal  divisions.  David,  prince  of  the  captivity, 
a  haughty  end  ambitiouH  man,  had,  according  to 
the  Jewish  acconnts,  found  means  to  deliver  his 
nation  from  the  tribute  which  till  then  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  caliphs.  After  having  thu.s 
augmented  his  authority,  he  reigned  as  absolutely 
as  an  eastern  monarcli.  In  consequence  of  his  ar- 
rogant behaviour,  frequent  uilercalions  took  place 
between  him  and  the  heads  of  the  academies,*  which 
produced  fatal  divisions,  and  involved  the  Jews  in 
fresh  difficulties. 

A.D.  1037.]  The  nation  at  this  time  were  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  especially  in  the  city  of 
Pheruty  Shiboour.  A  new  academy  was  founded 
in  this  city,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  famous 
rabbi  Sherira,  under  whom  it  flourished  about  (hirty 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learninjf,  but  a  vio- 
lent enemy  lo  the  Christians,  particularly  to  the 
monks;  and  on  that  account  more  highly  respected 
by  his  brethren.  When  arrived  at  an  advanced  age, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hay,f  who  obtained 
such  a  distinguished  ii'putalion,  that  the  Jews  re- 
sorted from  all  parts  to  allend  his  instructions;  and 

•  Tho  power  of  the  head*  of  the  academie*  *a»  nlnioil  equal  lo 
that  of  Um  pfiocei.  For  the  Inner  could  not  eoact  anj  tawi  except 
thcj'  wcrr  •MClioDed  bj  the  former,  Thcic  chiefs  have  had  frequent 
iuurrcclioni  aguiiMt  each  other.  The  princes  of  the  captivitj  and 
lleadi  of  the  acadeniiei  "ere  holh  elected  by  a  tnajofitj  of  iroteii 
and  tomotimci  hoth  IheM:  di|;nitie«  were  Tciled  in  the  lame  penou. — 
M*n»mgg.  p.  608. 

t  The  Jewi  prcleiul  that  he  wu  linedlj  detcended  from  king  Da*id| 
faence  he  bore  the  liun  on  hii  arms,  as  did  all  Uie  kingi  of  Judah, 
a|;icwlil]>  to  Jacob'*  prophecy  coDceruing  that  trihe.  But  heaequired 
■till  greater  cclebritj'  bj  various  writing*,  particularlj  the  funou* 
cabbatiiticai  work,  itjled,  "  The  voice  of  God  io  power." — Modern 
l/niperial  Biitors,  vol.xiii.  p.  847. 
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slyle<t  him,  "  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  exrellent." 
He  wu  placed  at  the  head  of  two  acailemies,  and 
elected  prince  of  the  captivity.  He  died  in  t037, 
aged  siity-nine  years.* 

The  Jews,  in  the  rei^n  of  the  caliph  Hakem, 
'  tuffered  persecution  for  a  short  time  in  Egypt.  The 
object  of  this  monarch  w&8  In  abolish  Islamism,  and 
establish  a  new  religion,  of  which  he  should  be  the 
head.f  The  large  number  of  Pagans,  who  acceded 
to  hi«  novel  dogmas  and  pretensions.  Haltered  his 
vanity,  and  induced  him  to  persecute  the  Christians 
and  Jews,  who  opposed  and  contemned  his  doctrioes. 
He  obliged  the  latter  to  wear  a  disgraceful  luark  of 
distinction  ;  commanded  their  synagogues  to  be  shut ; 
and  compelled  them  to  embrace  his  tenets.  But 
be  soon  changed  his  opinions,  and  permitted  Ihem 
to  return  to  their  former  religion.^ 

A.  D.  1039.]  The  caliphs  of  the  house  of  the 
Abbaesides,  who  had  always  favoured  the  Jews, 
having  lost  their  authority,  the  sultan  Gela  Uoullat, 
who  reigned  by  the  name  of  Cajem,  resolved  to 
extirpate  this  nnhappy  people.  For  this  purpose  he 
shut  up  their  academies  ;  banished  their  professors  ; 
and  killed  the  prince  of  the  captivity,  with  hts  family. 
This  persecution  dispersed  sonic  of  the  nation  into 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  while  others  sought  an  asylijm 
in  the  west.  From  the  period  in  which  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  the  east,  most  uuthom  dale  the 
total  extinction  of  the  princes  of  the  captivity  ;  but. 


•  Bunage,  p.  fli>z. 

t  He  bleiul«4  the  rdigiua  or  tbe  DruMi.  itilh  oiler  Iciieta,  nhNli 
he  {uetendett  Lu  rueiic  fnini  ibadeilj.— Sanwfe,  |i.  605. 
i  Bwaa^,  {I.  S03. 
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if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish  travellers,  Benjamin 
(le  Tudcia  and  rabbi  Petachiali,  who  visited  their 
brethren  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  still  found  one 
of  these  chiefs  among;  the  IsraelileH  in  Persia,  who 
boasted  that  lie  was  lineally  descended  from  the 
prophet  Samuel.  If  this  account  is  true,  it  profes 
(hat  these  princes  were  not  all  of  the  lineage  of 
David,  as  the  Jevra  pretend.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  they  were  seldom  seen  after  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  and  preserved  only  an  empty  name  without 
authority.* 

When  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  east, 
multitudes  of  the  nation  passed  into  Africa,  and 
from  thence  joined  their  brethren  in  Spain,  who 
were  favoured  by  the  caliphs.  They  had  assisted 
the  Snracens  in  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom  ;  and 
gratitnde,  a«  well  as  policy,  induced  the  victors  to 
reward  those  to  whose  open  or  secret  aid  they  were 
so  moch  indebted.  An  intimate  connexion,  there- 
fore, took  place  between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and 
those  of  Mahomet,  which  was  cemented  by  their 
reciprocal  hatred  of  the  Christians ;  and  subsisted 
tiH  their  common  expulsion. f 

Some  of  the  most  learned  men  among  the  Jews, 
after  their  banishment  from  the  east,  found  an  asy- 
lum in  Spain,  and  were  patronized  by  the  Saracen 
raonarchs.  This  period,  therefore,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  epochas  of  Jewish  literature  from  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Even  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  their  history  they  cultivated  their 
language  with  assiduity,  and  were  never  destitute  of 
grammarians,  or  subtle  interpreters  of  the  scripture. 
■  Bnnspi,  p.  6W.  t  Hiitoi7  of  Spaii. 
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But,  gpeoerally  speaking,  it  was  only  during  Ibeir 
union  with  the  Saracens  in  Spain,*  or  in  the  flou- 
rishing ages  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdat,  that  they 
ventured  into  general  literature^  and  used  in  their 
writings  a  foreign^  and  consequently  (in  their  view) 
a. profane  language. f 

While  the  attention  of  the  Christians  and  Ma- 
hometans in  Spain  was  occupied  by  their  mutual 
hostilities^  the  Jews  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquil- 
lity. Their  academies  were  in  a  flourishing  state 
under  the  Saracen  monarchs;  and  they  became 
numerous  and  affluent.  During  this  prosperous 
era  many  learned  doctors  appeared  among  them, 
whose  erudition  has  been  celebrated  by  Jewish 
writers.  The  Talmud^  however^  was  so,  little 
known  in  Spain^  that  they  were  obliged  to  send 
deputies  to  the  Babylonian  academies^  to  decide  the 
disputes  which  arose  among  them.  Even  the  prayers 
which  they  offered  up  on  the  grand  expiation  day^ 
and  other  national  fieists^  were  composed  by  one  of 
the  Babylonish  rabbies.  Hasbeym  II.  the  Saracen 
monarch  of  Cordova^  who  was  a  friend  and  patron 
to  the  Israelites^  commanded  this  celebrated  work  to 
be  translated  into  the  Arabic  language,  in  order 
either  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  or  prevent  their 
frequent  excursions  to  Bagdat^  or  Jerusalem,  from 
which  it  is  said  he  apprehended  fatal  conse- 
quences.J 

The  wars  in  Spain,  which  raged  with  violence 
during  the  eleventh  century, §  and  the  revolutions  to 

•  The  SaraceDi  snbdaed  Spain  in  the  eighth  century, 
f  Butler'f  Hone  Biblicc.  ^  Buoige,  p.  OOS. 

^  About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  ceaturf ,  Toledo,  Valentia, 
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which  they  gave  rise,  were  in  their  commencement 
beneficial  to  the  Jews.  -  Rabbi  Samuel  Levi,  being 
secretary  and  prime  minister  to  the  kinf;  of  Grenada, 
was  by  him  appointed  chief  of  their  nation,  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  I  heir 
interest  and  honour.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  for 
some  of  the  most  learned  Jewish  rabbles  from 
Babylon  and  Ef^ypt,  to  whom  he  was  a  liberal  hcne- 
factor.  His  countrymen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  son  succeed  him  in  all  his  dignities. 
[A.  D.  1055.]  Their  joy,  however,  Mas  damped 
by  his  arrogant  behaviour,  which  was  very  different 
from  that  of  his  father,  who  in  the  zenith  of  his 
prosperity  was  distinguished  for  humility  and 
moderation.* 

The  interval  of  tmnquillity  which  the  Jews  en- 
joyed,  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
disturbed  by  an  unfortunate  event.  Joseph  Hallevi, 
B  learned  and  zealous  rabbi,  assisted  by  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Talmud,  endeavoured  to  convert  the 
Mahometans  to  the  Jewish  faith.  The  king  of  Gre- 
nada, highly  exasperated  at  this  attempt  against  the 
established  religion,  caused  the  principal  otTendcr  to 
be  apprehended  and  executed.  A  violent  persecution 
of  his  nation  immediately  followed,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  families  experienced  its  destructive  effects. 
The  severity  of  this  monarch  was  more  sensibly  felt 
tfter  a  series  of  prosperity,  which  had  rendered 
Uiem  affluent  and  powerful.  They  were  appre- 
hensive that  the  other  sovereigns  would  follow  his 

SctUIc,  and  alrumt  all  Ihe  grcal  citiec  in  Spain,  had  Iheir  indujicDdent 
kingdom*. — RuiieFi  JfoJem  Europe,  tdI.  i.  p>  1^0. 
*  BaaiiBgc,  p.  607. 
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Example.  But  the  persecution  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed, and  did  not  extend  beyond  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada.* 

Tile  Jewf<  nere  exposed  to  sutTer  still  more  severe 
and  cruel  treatment  under  king  Ferdinand.  This 
nonerch,  having  declared  war  against  the  Saracens, 
resolved  to  consecrate  his  enterprise  by  previously 
extirpating  all  the  Israelites  in  hi*  kingdoii).  But 
the  Spanish  prelates  openly  condemned  and  opposed 
this  measure  ;  and  pope  Alexander  II.  wrote  a  letter 
lo  them,  in  which  he  highly  commended  their 
tipposilion  to  Ferdinand's^  bloody  design  ;  severely 
reproved  this  monarch  for  his  furious  and  unchrirttan 
lieal ;  and  reminded  him  of  the  example  of  pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  strenuously  opposed 
similar  persecution,  end  tW  demolishing  of  the 
synagc^ues.  The  united  remonfilrance.s  of  Ihe  pope 
and  bishops  delivered  (he  Jews  from  the  iinpeuding 
evit.f 

A.  D.  1060.]  The  revolution,  caused  by  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  more  effectually  extricBted  them  at 
this  period  from  persecution.  Alphoiiso,  the  sue- 
tressor  of  Ferdinand,  being  extremely  distressed  hy 
(he  increasing  power  of  the  Saracens,  found  himself 
obliged  to  befriend  and  caress  the  Jews,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  them  personal  and  pecuniary  ussistauce. 
Accordingly  he  promoted  them  to  great  and  lucrative 
offices ;  and  even  allowed  them  to  be  judges  over 
the  Christians.  Pope  Gregory  highly  disapproved 
of  this  last  instance  of  the  king's  indulgence ;  and 
upbraided  him  with  having  "  exalted  the  synagogue 
of  Satan  above  the  church  of  Christ."  The  remon- 
p.  007.  t  IM. 
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Etrances  of  the  Roman  poiititf  could  not  induce  the 
ntonarch  to  diminisli  Ihoee  privileges^  which  he  had 
granled  merely  from  interested  motives." 

A.  D.  1096.]  Peter  I.  tlie  grandson  of  Alphooso, 
wsa  equally  regard lestj  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Nicolas  de  Valentia,  who  endeavoured  to  prejudice 
the  king  against  the  Jews,  by  painting  in  strong 
colours  their  hatred  to  the  Christians  ;  and  assuring 
him,  that  they  were  his  most  dangerous  and  inve- 
terate enemies.  But  this  monarch  was  averse  to 
persecution  ;  and  tiiaintained  that  violence  wonld 
have  no  lasting,  or  beneficial  effect.  The  moderation 
of  Peter  could  not,  however,  pret'erve  this  unhappy 
people  in  several  other  parts  of  Spain  from  the  fury 
of  ihc  crusaders,'!'  "t)o  massacred  vast  numbers  of 

*  Baanage,  p.  607. 

*  The  cruuidei,  or  etpeditioDi  to  rttover  the  hoi;  luil  from  ihe 
hand*  of  ihe  H^ioinetiui*.  commenced  *)>out  tbe  jear  1005.  Tbe 
foundalion  of  Ihete  expedition*  wa»  a  >upcritilioui  leaeration  for  lbo*e 
placet  where  our  Saviour  perfunned  hit  niiractei,  and  6niilird  the 
work  of  redemption.  Peter  the  Hertnit,  a  natife  of  Anieoi  ia 
Ficardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimige  to  Jeruulem,  and  being  doepi; 
airected  with  tbe  daoger)  to  which  the  pilf^rinu  were  eipoied,  a)  well 
a>  tlic  oppreHioiii  which  the  caatern  ChriUiaiii  endured,  formed  lbs 
bold  deiigD  of  leading  into  Alia,  from  the  furtheit  citremitiei  of  the 
WMt,  arime*  loflicient  to  lubdue  (hat  warlike  nation,  vhich  ihea  poi- 
»moi  Ihe  holy  Uod,  Thi*  fanatical  monk  ran  from  proiiace  ta 
provjocc,  with  a  crncilu,  exciting  prince*  and  people  to  the  holjwari 
and  wherever  he  came  kindled  the  tame  enthuiiaitic  ardour  with 
which  be  himielf  wai  animated.  People  of  all  ranki  caught  the 
coDlagioD  i  not  only  tbe  gullant  noblei  of  the  age  with  tbeir  martial 
followers,  but  Riea  In  the  more  humble  asd  pacific  ttatiuH  in  life  t 
etcleiRUtici  of  CTcry  order,  and  even  womoi  and  children  esgagnl 
with  rmolation  iu  an  undertaking  which  was  deenwd  aaered  and  meri- 
lorioQi.  If  we  TMj  beiieve  the  coDturring  testimon)'  of  eantempifrarf 
author*,  lix  millions  of  pcrioni  niauincd  the  crou,  which  wa«  Ihe 
badge   that  diitingulihed   »uch   a*  devoted  IhemielvM  In  thi*  holy 

I     warfare.     Nor  d'rd  Ihe  fume*  of  tbi*  cnlhiiviBilic  seal  evaporate  at 
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them,  Utider  the  idea  of  procuring  a  blessing  on 
their  expedition,  they  destroyed  the  descendants  of 
those>  who  crucified  our  Saviour.^ 

Notwithstanding  all  the  persecutions  the  Jews 

sufiered  in  Spain  during  the  eleventh  century^  many 

Tabbies  appeared^  who  were  distinguished  for  ability 

and  learning.     Samuel  Cophni,  a  native  of  Cordova^ 

published  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  ma- 

nuscript  of  which  is  still  extant  in  the  Vatican  library. 

Soon  after  him  flourished  the  five  Isaacs  at  nearly 

the  same  period ;  one  of  wliom,  called  Isaac  Alphesi^ 

came  from  Africa  to  Spain.     He  was  esteemed  the 

most  learned  man  of  his  age ;  and  was  chosen  chief 

of  the  captivity  in  this  kingdom.     The  second  of 

the  Isaacs  was  the  son  of  Banich^  who  derived  his 

origin  from  the  ancient  Baruch,  and  pretended,  that 

his  family  came  to  Spain  as  early  as  the  reign  of 

Titus^  and  had  subsisted  there  till  this  time.     He 

understood  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic ;  and  was  so 

profoundly  versed  in  mathematics,  that  the  king  of 

Grenada,   who  was  a.  passionate  admrrer  of  cbis 

science,  sent  for  him  to  court  in  order  to  receive  his 

instructions.     This  monarch  treated  him  with  such 

flattering  distinction,  that  he  continued  to  reside  at 

his  court  till  his  death,  which  took  place  1007.    The 

other  three  Isaacs  were  also  men  of  distinguished 

ability  and  learn ing.f 

once ;  the  phrenij  was  a»  laitiug  at  it  waf  extraTagant.  During  two 
centuries  Europe  teems  to  ha^e  bad  no  object  but  to  recoTer,  or  keep 
pottestion  of  the  holy  land ;  and  during  thu  period  vast  armies  conti- 
nued to  marcb  to  Palestine. — Roberttan'i  Hiitory  of  CharU$  /'. 
vol.  i.  p.  S8. 

*  Batnage,  p.  60S. 

t  Basaage,  p.  609.    Modem  Univer.  Hist.  vol.  xiii.  p.  i56. 
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Tbe  number  of  famous  rabbies,  who  appeared  in 
Spain  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
g^ve  rise  to  disputes  respecting  the  utihty  of  stu- 
dying the  sciences.  Those  who  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  literature  ardently  wished  to  make  farther  im- 
provements. According  to  Entield,*  "  the  attention, 
which  was  paid  to  the  writings  of  Arislotle,-|-  both 
by  Arabians  and  Chrii^tians,  excited  the  emulation  of 
the  Jews,  who  addicted  IhemsetveB  to  the  study  of 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  This  innovation,  so 
inconsistent  with  the  reverence  which  they  professed 
to  entertain  for  the  law  and  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
was  exceedingly  displeasing  to  the  zealous  advocates 
for  Tidmudic  learning,  who  easily  perceived,  that  as 
llie  one  gained  ground,  the  other  would  decline." 
The  ancient  curse  denounced  upon  the  Jew  who 
should  instruct  bis  son  in  Grecian  learning  was 
revived.  But  rabbi  Soloinon-ben-Abraham,  who 
taught  at  Barcelona,  mitigated  Ihe  severity  of  this 
decree,  which  he  had  not  sufficient  courage  to  abolish; 
and  pronounced  an  anathema  and  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  all,  who  began  lo  study 
Greek  before  they  were  twenty  years  old.  Rabbi 
Mar,  however,  restored  the  Jewish  students  to  the 
entire  liberty  of  learning  the  languages,  as  well  as 
tbe  arts  and  sciences.;}; 

In  France,  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 

*  EnlidilV  Philuioph;,  vut.  il.  p.  iai. 

t  To  factliutc  the  iludy  of  ArittoUe  among  the  Jew».  hi<  writJopi 
fMre  tnmlated  from  the  Arabic  to  the  Hebrew  lungue.  Several  other 
ancient  work<,  parliciilarl;  the  ElcnienU  of  Euclid,  and  lilt  mcdirnl 
Wfiling*  of  the  Cri-ckt.  toward)  Ihc  cloie  of  Ihe  thirlf^iilh  erntur.v. 
«ppMred  in  a  Hebrew  drew. 

{  Baiuagu,  p.  010. 
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Uines,  miy  a  few  nMies  apfeared,  who  wem  dis- 
tiQgiiiriied  for  ability  and  kartiing.  Tkt  most  cde- 
hnited  amoog  tbetn  nai  mMi  Qeman,  who  floarithcd 
ia  the  dcvetith  century.  Some  suppose  he  was  a 
native  «f  Germaay ;  however^  he  published  his 
book  of  eofistittttfons  in  this  kingdoro.  Though 
a  long  tkue  elapsed  before  this  work  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  other  Jewish  doctors ;  yet  it 
ivas  receifed  as  a  code  of  exceHent  hiws  about  the 
year  MM,  and  its  author  dignified  with  the  title  ot 
the  ''  Light  of  the  French  Gaptitity/'^ 

Jaeeb^  the  son  of  Jekar,  one  of  Gersion's  pupib^ 
was  a  great  nvasician  and  casuist ;  and  the  succeeding 
JewiA  ^kictofs  Mowed  his  decisions  with  impltcit 
reverence.  Rabbi  Judah,  another  of  his  disciples, 
also  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  learned  men 
of  his  nation.  He  composed  a  treatise  on  the  rights 
of  women  ;  and  a  work  on  the  Jeitish  calculations  of 
lime.  According  to  his  account  their  fhrst  epocha 
was  from  their  departure  from  Egypt ;  they  began 
another  date  from  the  period  in  which  they  were  first 
g#ferned  by  kings;  and  a  third  from  the  time 
Alexander  the  Great  first  entered  Jerusalem,  which 
was  observed  UH  the  tenth  century,  duiing  which 
period  rabbi  Sherim  flourished,  and  obliged  his 
nation  to  date  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  He 
also  puMirtied  a  number  of  sermons.  Another  of 
Gersion's  pupils,  rabbi  Moses  Hardarsian,  or  the 
preacher,  acquised  a  distinguished  reputation.  He, 
and  laUri  Judah^  introduced  the  custom  of  preaching 
in  the  synagogues,  which  had  been  much  neglected. 
The  former  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 

*  BafDife,  p.  Sio. 
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Genesis^  which  has  often  been  quoted  by  ChrisUans 
against  the  Jews.* 

Jo8eph-Ben-Gk>rian^  known  to  his  nation  by  the 
name  of  Josippon,  is  supposed,  bir  Basnage  and 
others,  to  have  been  a  Prench  rabbi  of  the  eliventh 
century.  He  endeavoured  in  his  JBistory  of  the 
Jmps^  written  in  Hebrew^  to  past  fodr  Um  fuaous 
historian  Joseph  us,  and  has  siicceeded  with  his 
natiQii.f  But  the  most  learotd  Ghrtslian  writers 
r^eet  this  performance  aa  spurious  ois  aceminl  of 
the  many  interpolatioiis^  Midbm  samesy  and  con* 
tiadfctiena,  which  are  foundtn  this  history. 


.• 


*  Bafiui|pe,  p.  609. 

f  Neftkj'f  Letterff  to  tiie  Jewi,  p.  4.  l)ftTid  Leri  iMiif ,  tint 
*e  work  aJM  Jotcphocn  iba  Odoaa  irwlttitteB  b^  Joiepltiis  to  fli^ 
Jem  tn  Hebrew)  end  tbe^  ibo  otb«(  hi^^^ry^.  to  wbieb  hh  nena  » 
prefixed,  wet  written  to  tjie  Romans  in  Greck.<— XfeTt  LeiierA  |e 
iVteflQfy  p.  S7. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  Jewf  in  Hongary  daring  the  elefeDth  centory.— PerBecution  of 
thif  people  in  Qennany  and  Bohemia.— The  Crufaden  inafsacfe 
TMt  moltitudet  of  them  in  their  march  through  the  citief  of  Ger- 
many to  the  Holy  Land.— They  arrhre  at  Jerusalem,  betiege  and 
takethe  city,  and  pat  all  tbeJewf  to  death.— Of  the  lecomlcnitade. 

—The  Jewi  are  matiacred  in  moft  parti  of  Europe. 

A.D.  1092.]  DURING  the  latter  part  of  the 
eteventh  eentury,  St.  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary^ 
convened  a  tynod^  which  prohibited  the  Jews  from 
marrying  Christian  women,  or  purchasing  slaves 
who  had  embraced  this  religion.  Coloman^  his  son 
and  successor^  also  forbade  their  making  use  of 
Christian  slaves  ;  but  he  permitted  them  to  buy  and 
cultivate  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop. 
These  laws  clearly  demonstrate,  that  they  were 
numerous  and  powerful  in  this  kingdom.* 

The  number  and  power  of  the  Jews  had  also 
become  great  in  Germany;  and  they  had  erected 
superb  synagogues  in  most  of  the  principal  cities, 
particularly  at  Treves^  Cologne,  Metz  and  Francfort. 
They  had  passed  from  Franconia  into  Bohemia  ;  and 
having  in  the  eleventh  century  assisted  the  Christians 
against  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  a  synagogue.  They  suf- 
fered indeed  severe  persecutions  in  several  parts  of 
these  kingdoms  ;  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace 
frequently  exposed  them  to  destruction.  A  priest 
named  Gotescal,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  ban- 
ditti, declared  war  against  them  ;  and  being  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  several  monarchs,  .passed 

*  Bania^,  p.  616. 
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into  Hungary,  and  coaimitted  tlie  most  horrid  out- 
rages upon  this  unhappy  people.  Bui  at  length  it 
being  discovered,  thitt  he  pillaged  Ihe  Christians  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  he  was  surprised  and  stain  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army. 

Not  long  after,  the  landgrave  of  Liningben 
declared  himself  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and 
commitled  several  acts  of  violence  against  them.  But 
on  his  attempting  to  penetrate  into  Hungary,  he 
was  surprised  and  defeated.  The  emperor  Henry  IV. 
exerted  himself  in  defence  of  this  oppressed  people  ; 
and  ordered  them  to  be  reinstated  in  their  abodes 
and  property.  This  occasioned  fresh  complaints 
against  them  :  and  they  were  accused  of  having 
exaggerated  their  losses,  in  order  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  a  more  plentiful  restitution.* 

A.  D.  1096.3  Soon  after,  the  Crusaders  in- 
volved them  in  the  most  terrible  calamities  they  bud 
ever  experienced  since  the  reign  of  Adrian.  These 
expeditions  awakened  all  the  rage  of  their  enemies 
against  them ;  and  "  their  population  seemed  to  have 
increased  only  to  furnish  new  victims."  The  cham- 
pions of  the  crnsSj  in  their  march  through  Germany 
to  the  holy  land,  massacred  all  who  refused  to  profess 
the  Christian  religion.  Fifteen  hundred  were  burnt 
at  Strasburgh,  thirteen  hundred  at  Mayence  ;  and 
the  flames  being  communicated  to  the  city,  it  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  reduced  to  ashes.-f-  This 
massacre  was  continued  from  the  month  of  April  tilt 
July.     According   to   the  Jewish;^    historiaos,   livA. 

*  BuuBge,  p.  616. 

t  Grcgoirc  on  Ihe  Hofomiution  of  the  Jew*,  p.  S. 

{  A   iPod«ru  Jewiib  aulbor  Iw*  thui  dcKribed  Ibe  mitecia*  lti> 
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thcHismd  of  their  mtioii  were  either  sltHi^htered  or 
drowoed;  and  the  nqmberof  tliO0e^  who  preserved 
tteir  lives  by  dissiniiihtion,  wm  modi  more  const* 
derable.  They  were  so  fiir  from  exaggerating,  that 
the  Christian  writers  make  the  amount  of  tkose  who 
were  destroyed  vastly  greater.  The  Batavian  an- 
naKsta  assert,  that  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  were 
skin  in  their  country ;  and  aH  agree,  that  the 
number  of  those  who  perished  in  other  parts  of 
Germany^  was  almost  incredible.  Many,  in  the 
phreBsy  of  despair,  put  a  period  to  their  own  lives. 
Even  some  women  at  Treves,  seeing  the  Crusaders 
approaching,  killed  their  children,  teHing*  them, 
'<  that  it  was  much  better  to  send  them  into  Abraham's 
bosom,  than  to  abandon  them  to  the  Christian's.'' 
Some  of  the  men  barricaded  their  houses,  and  preci- 
pitating themselves,  their  families,  and  wealth  into 

aatKNi  endured  fhmi  th«  furj  of  Ui«  Croaadart :  "  When  from  hit  aoli* 
tary  retreat  an  enthusiastic  hermit  preached  the  crusades  to  the 
oatloiit  of  Europe,  and  a  part  of  its  inhabitanti  left  their  coonlry  to 
molrttn  with  tkeir  blood  the  plinif  of  Nestiae,  the  knell  of  promis- 
cooui  maaaacre  tolled  he  fen  the  aianii4ifU  of  war.  If  illioMi  of  Jews 
were  then  murdered  to  i^lot  the  pious  rage  of  the  Crusaders.  It  was 
by  tearing  the  entrails  of  their  brethren  that  these  warriors  sought  to 
dewfte  the  preteetion  of  Hesveo.  SkvHs  of  men  tfnd  bleeding  hearts 
we«B  oftrad  aa  holeoawU  ea  tlia  altara  ef  that  God  who  baa  no 
pleasure  efen  in  the  blood  ef  the  innocent  lamb(  and  minbters 
of  peace  were  thrown  into  a  holy  enthusiasm  by  these  bloody 
seeriflcet.  It  is  thus  that  Basil,  Treres,  Coblenti,  and  Cologne, 
became  beman  ahaBbles.'*-^jtf|ipfa/  ia  Mr  JuMliee  ff  iang$  efnT 
JV*ai/#fi«,  k^  M.  MUhncl  Dcrr, 

*  Mett  is,  perhaps,  the  only  city  in  Germany  where  the  Crusaders 
dM  not  nnbme  their  hands  in  the  Mood  of  the  Jews.  Lewis  the 
Young,  on  his  departure  for  Palestine,  assembled  his  army  in  this 
place;  and  yet  it  is  not  said,  that  the  Jews  recciTcd  any  insult.  The 
silence  of  history  in  this  respect  arooun!s  to  a  positite  proof,  if  we 
cofltidef,  that  Metrthcn  bad  bistdrlans.— ^rv^o/rr,  p.94t. 
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the  rivers,  or  the  flames,  diinappointerl  the  tnahce,  or 
at  least  the  avarice,  of  their  implacable  enemies. 
Oihcrs,  who  were  less  obstinate,  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  palace  of  Egibert  the  bishop.  This  prelate 
preached  to  them  a  sermon,  by  which  they  pretended 
to  he  converted.  But  as  soon  as  the  influence  of 
terror  was  withdrawn,  all  except  one  resumed  their 
former  religion. 

During  this  period  of  darkness  and  fanaticism, 
while  the  public  outcry  denounced  vengeance  against 
an  unbelieving  race,  it  must  gratify  every  benevolent 
heart  to  catch  a  feeble  voice  in  history  whispering 
consolation  to  the  sufferers  in  Israel.  Our  pleasure 
is  increased  when  we  discover  this  humanity  among 
the  clergy,  who  have  been  often  accused  of  insti- 
gating the  persecutions  against  them.  At  Mayence 
and  Spires  we  find  prelates  sheltering  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  Crusaders,  receiving  the  fugitives  to 
their  houses,  and  evpn  causing  some  of  their  perse- 
cutors to  be  executed.  The  bishop  of  Spires,  in 
particular,  has  been  celebrated  for  his  active  inter- 
ference in  their  beliulf.* 

A.  D.  1099.]  Aflcr  murdering  the  Jews  in  the 
cities  through  which  they  passed,  the  champions  of 
the  cross  advanced  in  order  to  invest  Jerusalem, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  all 
their  labours.     They  took  the  city+  by  assault,  after 


•  Or^oire  on  the  Reforraalion  of  the  Jcwi,  p.  5,  6. 

i  Thii  great  event  look  place  on  the  fifth  of  Julj,  tn  the  lait  je»r 
of  the  cleTCnth  centur]'.  The  Cbriillan  princei  and  noUei,  after 
fhoofing  Godfrey  of  Bouitliio  king  of  Jeraialem,  began  to  MtUe 
tbenuelTCf  in  lh«ir  netilj  conquered  couDlrie*.  Some  of  them,  how- 
CTcr,  returned  to  Europe,  Id  order  to  enjoj  at  home  the  glorjf  wltirii 
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a  siege  of  fiv«  weeks ;  and  impeHed  by  a  mixture  of 
military  and  religious  rage,  destroyed  the  inhabUanls 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  Tkeir  fury  roae 
to  sudh  a  heiglrt,  that  all  the  Jews,  being  the  buc- 

[  *C890Ts  of  those  who  had  crucified  our  Saviour,  were 

,  taost  in^'manly  put  to  death.* 

A.  D.  !I47.]  The  pereecotions  which  the  Jews 
gutfered  from  the  Crusaders  were  not  terminated  after 
<he  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Other  expeditione  M'ere 
Undertaken  in  order  to  aeonre  to  the  CbriatianB  the 
"possession  of  the  holy  land,  to  enlarge  their  con- 
]^DP9t8,  and  to  recover  the  city  after  it  \Tas  retaken 
fly  the  Mahometans. "t"  The  second  crusade  was 
promoted  by  the  exhortations  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
■•upported  by  the  emperor  Conrad,  and  the  French 
king  Lewis  VII.  The  hermit  Kodolphus,  who  was 
commiBsioned  to  proclaim  the  holy  war  along  ibe 
'banks  of  the  Rhine,  earnestly  inculcated  upon  the 
German  princes  the  necessity  of  exterminating  the 
'enemies  of  Christ  within  their  own  territories 
Other  preachers  followed  his  example ;  and  the 
Jews,  seized  with  conslerndtion,  retired  to  Nurem- 
'hurg,  and  other  cities,  in  which  the  emperor  kindly 
ireceived  and  protected  them.  Muny  of  the  Chrie- 
tian  bishops  highly  condemned  the  hermit's  perse* 
cuting  doctrine.     St.  Bernard  in  particular  severely 

they  had  acquired  by  thi*  papular  eoterprize. — Bume'i  BMerg  of 
EngUm,  vol.  i.  p,  «33. 

■  Guthric'i  Uiilorj  dt  the  World,  *ul.  lii.  p.  S6.  Qibbuu, 
•ml.  si.  p.  86. 

t  FrMD  Ibe  lintc  Dm!  Jeruwleni  mi  talutn  liy  Ibe  KMUmiClBU- 
itfBM,  that  ii,  from  Jul;  G,  lOS'J,  to  tbc  end  vS  Ibc  jar  IIH,  the 
citjr  wuf4>veni«d  tij  Sfc  ^tin  kiag«,  nod  the  cbuKii  b;  eif btifttlri- 
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Cleared  it ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbbhop  of 
Metz,  advised  lo  have  the  fiery  zealot  banished  tg 
Ills  solitude.  Not  contented,  liowever,  with  writing 
pathetic  letters  upon  the  subject,  he  repaired  to 
Germany,  where  be  afTorded  ho  efficacious  protection 
to  the  Jews  by  the  influence  he  derived  from  his 
talentfi,  learning,  and  virtues.* 

Tbe  persecution  kindled  by  the  Crusaders  was  not 
confioed  lo  Germany,  but  extended  through  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe.  The  public  outcry  was, 
"  Let  us  exterminate  the  desccDdauts  of  those,  who 
crucified  Jeaus  Christ ;  and  let  the  name  of  Israel 
be  no  more  remembered."  But  though  vast  multi- 
tudes fell  a  sacrifice  lo  the  bigotry  of  the  princes  anil 
people,  a  still  greater  number,  driven  lo  despair  by 
the  miseries  they  suffered,  perished  by  suicide,  f 

While  our  attention  )b  engaged,  and  our  feelings 
agitated  in  reviewing  the  terrible  calamities  which 
the  Jews  were  compeJIed  to  endure,  we  may  be  led 
to  inquire.  What  are  tlie  causes  of  the  reciprocal 
hatred  which  has  subsisted  between  them  and  other 
nations  ?  A  celebrated  author,  who  has  deeply 
interested  himself  lo  ameUorate  tlie  condition  of  this 
persecuted  nation,  has  given  the  following  answer 
to  this  query. 

"  The  resistance  of  the  Jews  in  their  lael  war 
aglinst  the  Romans  greatly  incensed  the  latter,  who 
took  every  opportunity  of  inspiring  all  the  people  of 
the  empire  with  their  prejudices.  The  Jews,  driven 
from  tlieir  country,  but  continually  elevated  by  the 
imposture  of  false  Messiahs,  who  added  fuel  to  their 
faoalicisn),  could   not  tamely  submit  to  e  foreign 


'  BAinage,  p.  (il7.    Gregoife,  p. 
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yoke;  and  they  preservecl,  even  to  the  seventh 
century^  a  spirit  of  sedition^  which  excited  hatred 
against  them. 

''Besides,   people  pardon  each  other  least  for 
thinking  differently  in  respect  to  religion;   and  if 
there  be  any  religion  capable  of  offending  the  vanity 
of  those»  who  are  not  followers  of  it^  without  doubt 
it  is  that  of  the  Jews.     Its  divine  author  gave  it  this 
spirit  with  a  view  to  raise  a  barrier  between  his 
people  and  the  corruption  of  those  idolatrous  nations^ 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.     Judaism  is  an 
exclusive  worship ;  and  though  it  imposes  the  obli- 
gation   of   universal  philanthropy,    its  singularity 
tends  to  make  oth^  men  be  considered  as  odious  and 
profone.    As  it  professes  that  there  is  only  one  God, 
the  Gentiles  revolted  against  a  dogma  which  sapped 
the  very  foundation  of   Paganism;    besides  they 
never  spoke  of  circumcision^  the  most  ancient  of  all 
rites,  but  with  a  smile  of  derision  ;  and  the  passage 
from  ridicule  to  contempt  is  immediate.    It  is  a  prin* 
ciple  in  morals,  that  people  do  not  hate  what  they 
despise :  but  the  misfortunes  of  the  Jews  have  ren- 
dered them  an  exception.  Contempt  consigned  them 
to  disgrace,  and  fury  to  torture.     The  Christians, 
beholding  in  them  the  authors  of  a  Deicide,  some- 
times forgot  the  example  of  their  Founder,  who, 
when  upon  the  cross,  implored  forgiveness  for  his 
executioners.      Mahomet  at  first  shewed  a  great 
respect  for  the  Jews  ;  buf  this  sentiment  soon  gave 
place  to  fiiry.     His  Koran  was  filled  with  violent 
declamation  against  men,  enemies  to  his  doctrine  ; 
and  the  Mussulmans,  who  argued  with  the  sabre, 
included  the  Jews  in  the  proscription  of  all  religions 
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different  from  IslamUm.  Length  of  time  gave 
strength  to  this  animosity,  which  became  hereditary, 
because  fathers  took  care  to  inspire  it  into  their 
children.  Soon  aftcr^  it  was  supposed  thai  the  Jews, 
irritated,  but  too  weak  to  oppose  striking  vengeance 
to  barbarous  oppression,  privately  occasioned  public 
misfortunes ;  and  the  vulgar  adopting  this  idea 
without  examination,  massacred  them  in  the  most 
brutal  manner.  The  Jews,  forced  to  follow  usu-  , 
rious  practices,  when  they  became  rich  excited  envy 
by  their  opulence,  which  rendered  them  still  more 
odious.  Such  arc  the  sources  of  the  hatred  which 
the  whole  world  have  sworn  against  the  Jewish 
people,  and  of  the  persecution  that  has  every  where 
followed  them. 

*'  The  result  of  these  events  exhibits  action  and 
re-action.  The  Jews  of  the  same  sect  have  always 
been  united  together,  because  there  was  little  dispro- 
portion among  them  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  very 
little  luxury.  Their  years  of  jubilee  brought  them 
very  near  to  the  primitive  equality,  which  civil  insti- 
tutions contrnually  destroy  ;  and  their  misfortunes 
have  made  this  union  closer,  and  strengthened  its 
ties.  But,  being  banished,  proscribc<l,  and  every 
where  abused,  can  they  entertain  any  affection  for 
their  tyrants  ?  They  must  indeed  conceive  an  aver- 
sion to  all  those  who  are  leagued  against  them  ;  and 
particularly  to  the  Christians,  whom  they  consider  as 
guilty  intruders,  for  having  eclipsed  llieir  religious 
splendour.  "* 

■  The  above  extract  i>  taadt  horn  the  Bnglith  tmtiilation  of 
Gregoire'i  Buajr  on  tbe  Pbjiicil,  Moral,  and  Politiol  Rerormation  of 
the  Jew*,  p.  90—3!. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

State  of  the  Jews  in  Tariout  partf  of  the  eatt  in  t&e  twelfth  detftery* 
-^-Of  the  pihetw  of  tiiir  ea|^Hy.— The  Israelite*  were  ranneramf 
'^  ^Vt^  ^^  <"dy  •  omII  number  wat  Umad  in  Palestine.— Of 
those  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  in  Italj,  Germany,  and 
France.— St.  Bernard  exerts  his  influence  in  their  behalf. — They  are 
AyouM  by  pdpe  Innocent  II.  add  AleiaMder  IIL^They  becOBie 
powerfM  m  Spain  dnring  the  leiga  of  Alfdionso  V III. 

A.O.  1K2.]  ftENJAMiN  of  Tudela,  a  city 
in  Navarre^  affirms  that  he  visit(!d  many  regions 
t)oth  in  the  east  and  west,  in  the  twelfth  century^  fior 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  situation  Of  the 
Jewish  people,  tie  published  an  aecoant  o1  tm 
travels,*  and  gave  a  minute  relation  of  whatCfVer 
was  honourable  and  interesting  to  his  nation.  He 
even  invented  heW  countries,  ^nd  mentioned  khig- 
doms  and  cities^  which  did  not  then  exist.  A  learned 
modern  author^  speaking  of  this  Work,  atid  that  of 
rabbi  t^etachiah^  who  travelled  about  the  same 
period,  observes,  that  "  a  wish  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  their  brethren  is  discernible  in  the 
writings  of  both ;  and,  for  their  extreme  credulity, 
both  are  justly  censured.  But,  after  ev^ty  reason- 
able deduction  is  made  On  these  accounts  from  the 
credibility  of  their  narrative,  much  will  still  remain 
to  interest  an  intelligent  and  cautious  reader. f 

Benjamin  informs  us,  that  the  Jews  in  thi^  east,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  enjoyed  the  peaceable  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  possessed  several  considerable 

*  This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Fiench, 
by  J.  P.  Barratier. 
t  Butler's  Hor«  Bibiicc 
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synago^es.  Four  tliousand  of  hia  brethren  inha- 
bited Bassorah,  an  island  on  the  Tigrb.  Seven, 
thousand  resided  al  Almozal,  aiiswciiug  to  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.  In  this  city  om-  traveller  foun<l 
Zaccheus,  a  prince  descended  from  the  house  of 
David,  and  a  Jewtsii  astronomer  named  Beren  al 
Pberec,  who  officiated  as  a  chaplain  to  Zin  Aldin,'* 
a  Mahometan  king.  Passing  through  Rehoboth,  in 
his  way  to  Bagdat,  lie  discovered  three  thousand 
Jewa ;  and  five  hundred  at  Karchemish,  famed  for 
the  defeat  of  Pharaoh  Nccho,  and  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  EuphrateH.t 

The  celebrated  academy  of  Pundehita  had  lost 
much  of  its  original  grandeur,  and  contained  only  ^ 
few  learned  rabbies,  wlio  superintended  ahout  t^o 
thousand  of  their  brethren,  part  of  whom  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  academy 
of  Sora  was  also  in  a  decayed  condition  ;  and  that 
of  Nahardea  was  only  famed  for  a  synagogue,  which 
its  superstitious  inhabitants  had  built  of  materials 
conveyed  from  Jerusalem.  The  great  men,  who 
Formerly  resided  in  the  eastern  countries,  had  fled 
to  the  west;  and  the  Jewish  academies  declined  in 
consequence  of  their  departure.  But,  though  there 
were  but  few  learned  rabbies  in  the  east,  llie  Jews, 
according  to  our  author's  account,  were  still  nume- 
rous ;  he  informs  us  he  found  ten  thousand  of  them 
at  Obkeray,  which  city  he  pretends  was  built  by 
king  Jechoniah  during  the  Babylonian  captivity.;^ 

*  It  maj  appear  inrprising,  that  ■  Jewiih  ailrononier  iliould  be 
(bapls'm  to  aUaboitiiHun  prince  •  but  luauy  of  tbc  Jewinere  tudured 
to  icnpotiM,  either  through  few,  or  interetted  motive*.— i*"^" 
V»iv«rMal  Biliary,  «ot.  xiii.  p.  SBB. 

f  Bamagp,  p  0  19.  |  Umd.  p.  HW. 
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Benjamin  arrived  at  Bagdat  daring  the  reign  of 
the  caliph  Mostanged,  who  highly  favoured  hia 
nation,  and  retained  a  number  of  Jews  in  his  service. 
This  prince  was  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  l&nguage, 
and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  The  city  of  Bagdat  contained  about  one 
thousand  Jews^  who  possessed  twenty-eight  syna- 
gogues. They  were  also  allowed  ten  tribunals, 
under  the  direction  of  ten  eminent  men  of  their 
nation^  who  were  chosen  to  transact  their  affairs. 
These  chieis  were^  however,  subordinate  to  the 
prince  of  the  captivity.  Benjamin  asserts^  that'lbe 
person  who  then  enjoyed  this  dignity  was  styled 
Lord  by  the  Jews^  and  by  the  Mahometans  the  son 
of  Davids  he  being,  according  to  our  author,  lineally 
descended  from  that  monarch.  His  authority  ex- 
tended over  all  his  brethren  in  the  dominions  of  the 
caliph  ;  and  from  Syria  to  Hindostan.  Our  traveller 
also  affirmed^  that  this  chief  received  regal  honours  ; 
had  an  hundred  guards  to  escort  him  when  he  visited 
the  caliph  ;  and  that  a  herald  marched  before  bim^ 
crying.  Prepare  the  way  for  the  Lord,  the  son  of 
David.  The  Jewish  people  in  the  most  remote 
parts  were^  he  says,  obliged  to  receive  their  teachers 
from  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and  be  was 
enabled  to  support  bis  dignity  by  the  large  presents 
and  tribute  which  he  received  from  his  nation.* 

The  existence  of  a  succession  of  these  imaginary 
potentates  has  been  strenuously  maintained  by 
Jewish  authors.  Their  views  were  to  aggrandize 
the  glory  of  their  nation^  and  deprive  Christians  of 
the  force  of  the  argument  furnished  by  the  prophecy 

*  Batoage,  p.  680. 
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of  Jacob,  concerning  the  termination  of  the  Jewish 
polity  and  independeuce  speedily  after  the  coming 
of  (he  Messiah.* 

Some  of  th^  most  learned  of  the  Jewish  rabbies, 
however,  acknowledge,  that  the  regal  and  judicial 
power  has  been  abolished.  David  Kimchi  lamented 
Uie  calamities  of  his  nation,  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Itoseu,  and  exclaimed,  that  "  he  saw  in  his  time  the 
accomplishment  of  the  oracle;  and  those  days  of 
exile,  in  which  there  was  neither  prince  or  king  of 
the  house  of  David ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
subjected  toolher  nations."  Abarbanel also  observes 
that  "  Isaiah  speaks  of  a  new  calamity  the  Jews 
were  to  suffer,  viz.  that  they  should  have  neither 
kingdom,  sovereignty,  nor  judicial  sceptre."  The 
testimony  of  thfse  eminent  men  clearly  evinces, 
thai  the  Israelites,  deprived  of  jurisdiction  in  their 
native  country,  possessed  only  the  shadow  of  au- 
thority in  the  east.  Even  Benjamin  confesses,  that 
his  nation  was  tributary,  that  the  synagogues  were 
maintained  by  means  of  a  patent  given  by  (he  caliph, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  regal  dignity  ;  that 
the  prince  of  the  captivity  purchased  bis  privileges 
and  grandeur  ;  and  that  he  received  his  power  from 
■his  monarch  by  the  imposition  of  hands.f 

Leaving  the  province  of  Bagdat,  our  traveller 
passed  through  Resen,  where  he  found  five  thousand 

■  Giiburne  oo  the  Christian  Religion. 

t  The  pence ution,  wbich  the  Jews  in  the  eut  tufierrd  in  the  pre- 
tEdiiig  tenlurj,  reaclen  it  probable,  that  our  nothor't  account  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  princo  of  the  captiviljr  i)  greaU}  exaggerated.  Yet 
itill  he  ackoowledgin,  that  hi»  dignity  wai  purchaied  by  a  tribute  to 
the  caliph,  and  bj  tai^  prrient)  to  bii  o^cett.—Bamage,  p.  SO. 
MadtTH  Untvernt  Hutorg,  lol-  xiii-  p-  SS*- 
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of  lija  lur«threii>  wkopoansed  a  spacious  tyiMigogue/ 
la  Hibi  about  ftve  miles  from  aacient  Babylon^  be 
discovered  four  synagogues^  and  ten  thoasand  Jews. 
PasBiBg  eastward^  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the 
rivav  Qiebar^   where  he  found  siity  synagogues. 
He  asserted^  tbirt  the  propb^  Esekiel  was  buried 
on  the  banks  of  this  river;  that  bis  tomb  was  pre- 
served; and  that  both  Jews  and  Persians  resorted 
to  it  as  a  place  of  devotion.    In  Cafa^  onee  the  me* 
tropoUa  of  the  caliphs^  he  discovered  nearly  seven 
tbcHisaad  of  his  nation,  who  possessed  only  one  sy- 
nagogue.* 

Oar  tmvdler  found  the  Jews  numerous  in  Egypt 
and  computed  thirty  thousand  of  them  in  one  city 
upon  the  firontiers  of  Ethiopia.  There  were  about 
two  thousaod  Israelites  and  two  synagogues  at  Mis- 
raim^  at  present  Grand  Gairo.  The  chief  of  all 
the  synagogues  in  Egypt  resided  in  this  city;  ap- 
pointed the  Jewish  doctors ;  and  supported  the  in- 
terest of  his  nation.  Several  parts  of  the  land  of 
Goshen  were  inhabited  by  Jews;  two  hundred  were 
found  in  one  place^  in  another  five  hundred;  and 
nearly  three  thousand  in  the  city  of  Goshen.  About 
the  same  number  resided  at  Alexandria,  and  but 
a  few  at  Damietta.f 

Our  author  found  at  Tyre  about  four  hundred  of 
his  nation,  most  of  whom  were  employed  in  the 
glass  manufacture.  There  were^  however,  a  few 
learned  men  among  them^  who  were  well  versed  in 
the  Talmud.  The  Samaritans  having  abandoned 
their  ancient  capital,  some  of  them  retired  to  Cassarea, 
where  he  found  about  two  hundred,  and  one  hundred 

•  BaMiage,  p.  6t0.  ♦  IM. 
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at  Sichem,  which  had  become  the  seat  of  their  reli- 
gion. They  were  extremely  strict  in  solemniziag 
their  festivals,  and  oifering  their  sacrifices  on  Moont 
Gerizzim.* 

In  Jerusulem,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ihe  Jewish 
religion,  Benjamin  found  only  t\fo  hundred  of  his 
nation,  who  all  resided  together,  and  made  but  a 
mean  figure  in  the  metropolis.  They  were  not  nu- 
merous in  other  cities  of  Judea ;  in  one  of  which 
he  found  only  two,  in  another  twenty.  Shunan  con- 
toined  about  three  hundred.  At  Ascalon  there  were 
five  hundred  and  fifty  three,  Jews  and  SamaritaDs. 
Upper  Galilee  contained  a  larger  number;  many  of 
the  Israelites  retired  into  this  province  after  the  de- 
strnction  of  Jerusalem,  and  founded  the  famous 
academy  of  Tiberias.  Yet  he  discovered  only  one 
synagogue  in  this  part  of  Judea, f 

From  Palestine  our  author  passed  into  Greece, 
and  found  two  hundred  Jews,  who  resided  in  and 
about  Mount  Parnassus,  and  obtained  a  subsistence 
by  cultivating  vegelables.  There  were  three  hun- 
dred of  this  nation  at  Corinth,  and  two  thousand  at 
Thebes,  who  were  either  dyers,  or  silk  weavers. 
There  were  a  small  number  at  Lepanto,  Patras, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire;  but  they 
were  neither  numerous  nor  atfluent.  Wlien  Ben- 
jamin arrived  at  Constantinople,  he  discovered  about 
two  thousand  of  his  nation,  who  resided  in  the 
snhurh  called  Galnta,  or  Pera,  where  they  had 
formerly  been  settled  by  the  emperor  Theodosius. 
They  were  all  silk  weavers,  or  merchants.  There 
were  besides  five  hundred  Caraites,  who  were  sepa> 
"  Bt»B>ge,  p.  ess.  t  IbiJ. 
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rated  by  a  wall  from  the  other  Jews,  in  order  to 
prevent  all  intercourse  between  them.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  nation  in  the  Ottoman  empire  were 
forbidden  to  ride  on  horses  throughout  the  streets 
of  the  cities ;  and  were  hated  and  insulted  both  by 
Tnrks  and  tireeks.* 

From  Constantinople  our  traveller  passed  into 
Italy :  and  relates  the  dissensions,  which  then  reigned 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other 
republican  cities.  He  observes,  that  the  Jews  were 
few  in  these  parts;  and  that  whatever  party  gained 
the  ascendancy,  they  were  sure  to  be  oppressed. 
When  he  repaired  to  Rome,  he  found  his  brethren 
more  numerous ;  among  whom  were  several  learned 
doctors,  particularly  rabbi  Jechiel,  who  was  super- 
intendant  of  the  pope's  finances.  Capua  was  no  less 
famed  for  the  number  and  learning  of  her  doctors, 
though  the  city  contained  only  three  hundred  Jews. 
Benjamin  reckoned  five  hundred  at  Naples,  two 
hundred  at  Salerno.  There  were  others  settled  at 
Benevento,  Ascoli,  and  Trani.  The  islands  of  Sicily 
and  Corsica  also  contained  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews;  particularly  the  former,  where  he  dis- 
covered about  two  hundred  at  Messina,  and  five 
hundred  at  Palermo,  f 

Our  traveller  passed  from  Italy  into  Germany, 
where  he  asserts,  that  he  found  his  nation  not  only 
more  numerous  and  affluent,^  but  also  more  learned, 
devout,  and  hospitable  to  strangers.     They  lamented 

*  Bafoage,  p.  684.  f  Modern  UoiYer.  Hist.  yoI.  xiii.  p.  874. 

X  BenjamiQ  wrote  an  account  of  hit  tra?clt  about  1 1 70 ;  in  seventy 
yean,  the  Jewi  had  recoTered  from  the  massacrei  of  the  Cruiaden, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.— (^IMm,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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the  desolation  of  their  city  and  temple ;  and  carneitly 
expected  a  glorious  recall  to  their  once  happy 
country.  Those,  however,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  were  uneasy  oo  account  of  the 
long  delay  of  the  Mesi^iah's  appearance ;  and  Ben- 
jamin confesses  he  was  not  able  to  console  them 
by  what  he  related  respecting  the  stale  of  their 
nation  in  the  east.* 

He  concluded  his  tour  with  visiting  the  syna- 
gogues in  France,  in  some  of  which  he  found  but 
few  Jews.  Three  hundred  of  his  brethren  resided 
at  Narbonne,  under  the  direction  of  the  famous 
rabbi  Calonymo,  who  had  acquired  great  power  and 
wealth,  and  was  said  to  have  been  ll.ieally  descended 
from  king  David.  In  Montpelier  there  were  many 
Jews,  as  well  as  Turks  and  Greeks,  who  resorted 
thither  from  foreign  parts. 

Lunel,  a  city  in  Languedoc,  contained  an  academy, 
in  which  the  Jews  studied  the  divine  law  with  intense 
application.  Our  author  also  discovered  an  assembly 
ftt  Paris,  who  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
ind  received  those  of  their  nation  who  repaired  to 
the  city  from  foreign  parts  as  brethren. f 

It  appears  from  the  above  account,  and  that  of 
labbi  Petachiah.J  a  native  of  Ratisbon,  who  visited 
his  nation  at  nearly  the  same  period,  that  the  Jews 
were  in  a  declining  slate  in  many  countries.  In 
particular,  their  number  was  greatly  diminished  on 

*  Bajoage,  p.  084.  t  Ibid. 

t  lUttbi  Petachiah  ^ives  an  account  of  lame  Jew*  be  found  in 
TtrUry,  who  did  not  ubtiTTe  llii;  tradition!  of  the  father*.  Upon  hit 
Ui|uiring  why  tliry  ncglectfd  ihe  oliscrrnnce  of  Ihoe  tradition),  thej 
(uvered  ihcji  bad  aeiet  heard  uf  thtm.^Moilern  UnUeriat  HMtty. 
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the  banki  of  the  Euplirates ;  and  in  ttic  ancient 
cities  where  they  were  formerly  computed  to  have 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  thouaand. 

A.  D.  1147.]  St,  Bernard,  whose  humanity  la 
the  Jews  has  been  aotice«l  in  the  preceding  ciiapter, 
continued  to  reprew  the  violence  of  their  enemies. 
He  alleged,  that  it  was  neceBsary  to  tolerate  them  at 
present,  in  order  to  effect  their  future  conversioo ; 
and  made  use  of  his  influence  over  pope  Innocent 
the  Second,  to  inspire  him  wilii  tlie  eame  sentiments 
of  gentleneas  and  forbearance.  Wiien  Ihiii  pontiff 
made  his  graad  entrance  into  Furis,  they  approached 
him  with  profound  respect,  aud  precepted  him  tba 
roll,  or  volum«Jof  their  taw.  Upon  receiving  it 
from  their  hands,  he  returned  this  answer,  "  I  reve- 
rence the  law  giveu  by  God  to  Moses,  hut  conderaa 
your  exposition  of  it,  because  you  sLiJl  eitpect  the 
Messiah,  whom  the  catholic  churcJi  Mieves  to  he 
■Christ,  who  iivelh  and  rcigneth  with  the  Father,  and 
Ijie  lloly  Ghost."  His  successor,  AJcxander  HI. 
also  favoured  and  protected  the  Jews,  and  proliibited 
the  people  from  insulting  them  on  their  sabbaths, 
festivals,  or  any  other  occasion.  Under  such  power- 
ful patronage,  they  becafnc  flourishing,  affltuntj 
and  learned  in  Rome,  and  several  other  cities  in 
Italy.* 

A.  D.  1 170.]  The  Jews  were  no  less  powerful 
in  Spain  during  part  of  tlie  tivclfth  century-  One 
of  them,  named  Joseph,  was  prime  minister  to  Al- 
phonso  VIH.  and  had  a  coach  of  slate,  and  guards 
t«  attend  him.  At  length,  however,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  otfice,  by  the  treachery  and  intrigues  of 
•  UoMtifu,  p.  I)S4. 
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Gonzales,  o»e  of  hie  dependents,  nho,  having  in- 
curred tbe  displeasure  of  bis  beaefactor  by  1ms 
criminal  conduct^  rciscdved  to  escape  tlie  punishment 
be  deserved,  by  effecting  his  ruin.  Under  pretence 
of  filling  the  monarch's  coticrs,  thiB  wrebch  prevailed 
upon  AlphoBso  to  grant  him  eight  of  the  priecifntl 
Jews.  These  he  caused  (o  'be  put  to  death,  and 
confiacated  their  effects.  He  next  offered  a  much 
larger  sum  for  twenty  mere.  But  the  tring  thought 
it  more  honourable  to  seize  tjieir  estates  for  de- 
fraying  his  expences,  than  to  deprive  them  both  of 
their  lives  and  property.  This  unhappy  people, 
who  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  purchase  their  lives  and 
liberty  upon  any  terms,  voluntarily  poured  immense 
iums  into  the  treasury.  Gonzales  was  soon  after 
imprisoned  by  the  king,  and  his  fall  established  their 
tranquillity.* 

Alphonso  was  afterwards  induced  to  treat  the 
Jews  with  great  indulgence,  in  consequence  of  hii 
passion  for  a  beautiful  young  Jewess,  named  Rachel, 
to  whom  he  sacrificed  his  honour  and  interest.  Her 
countrymen,  seizing  the  advantage,  grew  extremely 
powerful  and  insolent,  and  the  court  and  clergy 
were  offended  at  the  haughtiness  of  their  behaviour. 
At  length,  the  fury  of  their  enemies  rose  to  such'an 
height,  that  they  caused  the  young  Jewess  to  be 
murdered.  The  nation,  however,  derived  essentia! 
benefit  from  this  prosperous  epoch,  and  became 
numerous  and  affluent.  Rabbi  Eliakim,  who  was 
highly  esteemed  in  Spain,  and  composed  his  ritual  of 
all  the  ceremonies  used  in  every  synagogue,  com- 
monly styled,  "  The  Ritual  of  the  Universe,"  has 

*  BuinBge,  p.  6SS. 
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compated  that  there  were  twelve  thousand  Jews  in 
the  city  of  Toledo.  They  were  also  in  a  flourishing 
state  at  Andalusia^  where  great  numbers  applied  to 
the  study  of  theology  and  the  sciences.  At  lengthy 
they  divided  themselves  into  three  different  sects,  of 
which  Maimonides,  who  lived  at  this  time,  has  given 
an  account  This  division  vms  regarded  by  him  as 
one  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Sanhedrin.* 

*  Basnage,  p.  SS5. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  the  learned  Dienwho  flourished  among  the  Jem  during  the  twdfUi 
ceatnrj. — An  acrount  of  the  impoiton  who  pretended  to  be  the 
Me«>i*h,  and  of  the  calamitici  in  which  tbej  involved  their  natioa 
during  thii  period. 

DURING  the  twelfth  century  many  celebrated 
Jewish  rabbies  appeared,  whoBe  abilities  and  learn- 
ing did  honour  to  their  nation  ;  and  whose  writings 
have  furnished  assistance  towards  understanding  the 
Old  Testament.  They  often,  however,  instead  of 
explaining  the  literal  sense,  eagerly  searched  after 
mystical  and  allegorical  interpretations ;  and  gave  a 
tedious  and  minute  detail  of  the  ceremonies,  which 
bad  caused  them  to  relinquish  the  spirit  of  their 
law.* 

Nathan  Ben  Jechiel  is  ranked  among  the  great 
men,  who  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  called  Harak,  in  which  he 
explained  all  the  terms  in  the  Talmud  in  so  copJoas 
a  manner,  that  he  has  exhausted  the  subject.  He 
was  chief  of  the  Jewish  academy  at  Rome ;  and 
died  in  that  city  in  the  year  I106.+ 

Abraham  Ben  Ezra,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
bis  age  and  nation,  was  born  at  Toledo  in  Spain, 
and  styled  by  the  Jews,  the  wise,  great  and  admi- 
rable doctor.  He  travelled  for  the  purpose  of 
Bcqniring  knowledge  ;  and  far  excelled  his  brethren 
iu  sacred  and  profane  literature,  A  learned  Italian 
wtiterj  asserts,  that  "  he  was  an  able  philosopher, 

uDige,  p.  6iS.  t  Ibid. 

i  De  RoMie'i  Hebrew  Bio^pby.    Enfield'*  Pbilow^hy. 
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physician^  astronomer,  mathematician^  grammarian, 
and  poet;  and,  that  he  was  so  well  versed  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  and  other  languages, 
that  he  composed  in  them  all  with  great  facility." 
His  method  of  explaining  the  scriptures  differed 
from  the  other  rabbies ;  for  instead  of  seeking  after 
mystic  interpretations,  he  generally  adhered  to  the 
literal  meaning ;  and  gave  such  proofs  of  his  genius 
and  good  sense,  that  the  Christians  prefer  him  to  the 
other  Jewish  expositors.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is,  '^  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament.''*  He 
died  at  Rhodes,  1 174,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of. 
his  age.f 

Mos^  Mai  mon  ides,  who  was  eminently  distin- 
guished among  the  learned  men  of  this  age,  was 
bom  of  an  illustrious  fieunily  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  in 
the  year  1131.  He  boasted  of  being  descended 
from  the  house  of  David,  as  did  many  of  the 
Spanish  Jews.  He  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in 
science  and  literature,  that  his  countrymen  styled 
him  the  ^'  eagle  of  doctors  ;"  and  asserted  that  ^*  of 
all  their  nation  none  ever  so  nearly  approached  to 
the  wisdom  and  learning  of  their  great  founder  and 
lawgiver  as  Moses  the  son  of  Maimon."  At  length, 
however,  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  the  vast 
fund  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired,  excited 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  Jews.  Perhaps  also 
his  connexion  with  Averroes,  a  celebrated  Arabian 
philosopher,  who  was  one  of  his  preceptors,  might 

*  He  alto  wrote  Tarioui  theolof^cal,  i^mmatical,  niaihemalical, 
and  aitroloffical  worki,  many  of  which  remain  io  ancient  libraries, 
not  yet  edited. 

f  Bama^,  p.  6€6. 
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have  led  him  to  adopt  obnoxious  opinions.  His 
writings,  pHrticularly  his  Moreh  Nevochim,  or  reso- 
lution of  doubtful  questions,  soon  raised  him  many 
opponents.  The  design  of  this  work  was  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  several  difficult  and  obscure  words^ 
phrases,  metaphors,  parables,  allegories,  &c.  in 
scripture.  It  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  in  doubt  whether  they  should  interpret 
such  passages  according  to  the  letter,  or  rather  figu- 
ratively and  metaphorically.  It  was  asserted  by  many 
at  this  time,  that  the  Mosaic  rites  and  statutes  had 
no  foundation  in  reason;  but  were  ordained  by  God 
upon  a  principle  purely  arbitrary.*  On  the  other 
Mde,  Maimonides  argued,  that  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion in  general  was  instituted  with  a  wisdom  worthy 
of  its  divine  author,  and  explained  the  causes  and 
reasons  of  each  particular  branch  of  it.  But  he 
exhibited  less  respect  for  the  decisions  of  the  Talmud, 
than  the  other  Jewish  doctors  who  preceded  him. 
Those  of  his  nation  who  were  most  attached  to  these 
febles  were  highly  offended.  Rabbi  Solomon,  then 
chief  of  the  synagogues  at  Montpelier,  persuaded 
the  doctors  who  studied  under  him  to  engage  in 
defence  of  the  Talmud.  Accordingly  they  not  only 
opposed  the  doctrine  of  Maimonides,  but  endca- 
Toured  to  blast  his  reputation.  They  burnt  his 
Works,  and  excommunicated  those  who  read  them, 
and  addicted  themselves  to  the  study  of  philo- 
wphy-t 

The  rabbies  of  Narbonne,  with  the  great  David 
Kimchi  at  their  head,  exerted  all  their  eloquence  tn 


>  Bwnage,  p.  697. 
t  Baiiugc,  p.  SST. 
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defence  ai  Maimonides,  and  excommunicated  their 
brethren  at  Montpelier.  This  oontention  lanted 
fiWiy  years,  and  «alled  forth  the  abilities  of  the 
leaned  men  on  both  Bides  of  the  qaestion.  The 
■chnm  to  which  this  dispate  gave  rise  was  abolftbed 

Maimoiiides,  finding  his  residence  in  Spain  tron* 
MesoMe  and  haasBrdous^  remoted  to  figypt,  and 
aetlled  at  Cairo.  His  knev^ledge  of  the  healing  art 
induced  Ae  mkan  of  Egypt  to  choose  hivi  for  his 
physician^  and  he  employed  feis  credit  al  coort  in 
protecting  liis  nation,  fie  also  feusfded  an  acadeoiy 
at  Ale&ttndria  for  tbeir  beaefit,  and  gained  maay 
pnpils  from  ▼arioiis  conntries.  They  were^  howevw, 
soon  diirpersed  by  pensecntHMd.  Some  assert^  (liat 
Ihis  great  man  ^Med  in  Bgypt  IdOi ;  others^  that 
bis  death  took  place  in  PaleAine  1^205.^ 

This  learned  Jew  was  not  only  master  of  many 
eastern  languages,  whidi  was  a  singular  accomplitfc- 
ment  in  his  time^  but  was  weH  versed  in  the  GreA 
tongue^  and  had  read  the  woiln  of  the  Orecmn  phi- 
losophers^ whom  he  frequently  quotes.  He  was 
celebrated  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  languages  ;  was  eminently  distioguiiAied  as 
u  physician  ;  and  in  TMmudic  learning  excelled  all 
bis  totem poraries.f  His  writings  are  too  numeroas 
to  be  particularly  mentioned.  J 

Sdlomon  Ben  Isaac  Jarchi  is  ranked  among  ibe 
illustrious  rabbies  of  the  twelfth  century.    He  was 


«  aaitlft|e,  p  187.  f  EdBM'B  Pliilofopliy,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOS. 

X  He  was  the  author  of  twentj-five  noted  worki,  betides  tome 
ethen  of  left  iroportanee.— IftfJmi  VHhfer»Ml  HiM&rjff  td.  iiii« 
p.  871. 
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born  1104,  at  Troyee  in  Champa^e,  in  France. 
Htiviag  acquired  a  large  fund  of  Jewish  learning,  h« 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  Jeruw< 
lem,  Palestine  and  Eg^ypt,  where  he  had  an  inter* 
view  with  Maimonides.  From  Egypt  he  passed  to 
Persia,  and  thence  to  Tartary  and  Muscovy.  After 
his  return  to  Europe,  he  visited  all  the  academies^ 
and  disputed  against  the  professors,  upon  any  ques- 
tions proposed  by  them.  He  was  well  versed  in 
physic  and  astronomy,  and  master  of  several  lan- 
guages besides  the  Hebrew.  He  wrote  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  of  the  Prophets ; 
also  on  the  Gemara,  which  procured  him  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Commentators.  He ,  died  at  Troyes, 
II&O.* 

Tbe  family  of  the  Kimchis  has  been  eminently 
distingDished  in  the  annals  of  Jewish  literature. 
Joseph  Kimchi  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  a 
violent  enemy  to  the  Christians,  whom  he  inveighed 
against  in  his  writings.  David  Kimchi,  his  8on» 
one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Maimonidcaj 
flourished  in  Spain  at  ihe  end  of  the  twelfth,  and  at 
tbe  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
celebrated  rabbi  far  excelled  his  father  in  ability  and 
learning,  and  had  not  imbibed  such  strong  preju* 
dices  against  the  Christians.  His  writings  have  been 
beld  ill  such  high  estimation  by  his  nation,  that  they 
supposed  it  imposusible  to  attain  to  any  eminence  in 
leltern  and  theology  without  studying  them.  He 
composed  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  by  which  he  acquired  tbe  reputation  of 
excelling  all  the  Jews  who  preceded  him  in  graio- 
*  Bainip,  p.  eST.    Oencnl  Bio^phiral  Dktioiwrf. 
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matical  knowledge.  He  also  was  the  author  of  a 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms^  and  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Part  of  this  work  has  been 
translated  into  Latin^  and  inserted  in  the  Bibles  of 
Venice  and  Basil.  Moses  Kimchij  his  brother,  was 
also  distinguished  for  his  learning ;  and  has  written 
a  treatise,  styled  the  Garden  of  Delight,  the 
mannscript  of  which  was  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
library.* 

Three  celebrated  rabbies,  named  Levi,  or  HalevI, 
appeared  during  the  twelfth  century.  Abraham 
Halevi  was  a  learned  cabbalistical  Jew,  who,  having 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  traditional  party, 
violently  attacked  the  Garaites ;  but  being  inferior  to 
them  in  point  of  argument,  he  had  resource  to 
Alphonso  VII.  for  whom  he  had  performed  signal 
services,  and  who  rewarded  him  by  commanding  his 
opponents  to  be  silent,  f 

Juda  Levi  was  the  author  of  the  Cosri,  a  pole- 
mical treatise  on  religion,  especially  the  Jewish ;  and 
a  pathetic  elegy,  in  which  he  deplored  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem. I 

Another  learned  rabbi,  named  Judas  Halevi,  was 
bom  at  Cologne ;  and  after  many  conferences  with 
the  Christians  became  a  convert,  and  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Herman.  After  he  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, he  entered  among  the  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine.§ 

Some  learned  Jewish  women  appeared  during  the 


U  P-  OSO.  t  Ibid. 

^  Thii  elegy  hai  been  tranilated  by  Mr.  Bing,  and  ioferted  in  n  note 
of  Gregoire*f  work  on  the  Refonnalion  of  the  Jews,  p.  980. 
^  Baionge,  p.  SSO. 
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twelfth  century.  The  rabbi  Pelacbiah,  who  visited 
the  synagogues  of  his  nation  at  that  period,  has 
asserted,  that  the  daughter  of  the  prioce  of  the 
captivity  was  so  well  versed  in  the  law  and  Taimud, 
that  many  resorted  to  her  for  instruction,  and  that 
she  read  lectures  through  the  lattice  of  her  window, 
in  order  to  be  heard  without  being  seen  by  her 
pupils. 

It  appears  from  the  Jewish  annals,  that  some  of 
the  nation  have  been  raised  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  courts  of  princes.  Others  have  acquired  applause 
at  the  head  of  armies  ;  in  particular,  llie  celebrated 
don  Solomon,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  who  was  as  much 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  philosophy,  as 
for  his  skill  in  the  military  department.  His  merit 
raised  him,  in  1 190,  to  the  dignity  of  hcld-master- 
general  ;  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  such  (idelitv,  that  he  soon  obtained  the 
command  of  the  whole  army.  The  envy  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  grandees  was  at  length  excited  by  his 
valour  and  success.  But  he  subdued  their  enmity 
by  his  remarkable  humility  and  moderalion.' 

In  the  twelfth  century  several  learned  Jews  re- 
nounced their  religion.  For  instance,  Samuel  Ben 
Jehudah,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Asmouil, 
deserted  the  synagogue,  and  professed  the  Maho- 
metan faith.  In  order  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion,  in  1174  he  wrote  a  book  against  his 
Dation,  in  which  lie  charges  them  with  having  altered 
the  law  of  Moses.  This  accusation  was  received 
with  such  applause  by  the  Mahometans,  that  they 
forbade  the  quoting  or  translating  any  part  of 
*  Bofnage,  p.  030. 
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the  Pentateuch  according  to  the  Jewish  or  Chritliali 
copies.* 

One  of  the  Christian  converts  received  the  name 
of  Peter  Alphonso  at  his  baptisn.  After  he  deserted 
the  synagogue,  he  wrote  dhdognes  against  the  Jewa^ 
and  was  appointed  physician  to  Alphonso  VII.  king 
of  Oastile  and  Leon.    He  died  in  the  year  1 106. f 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  the  learned  rabbiea  of 
the  twelfth  century  did  not  sufficiently  enlighten 
their  nation  as  to  prevent  their  being  frequently 
duped  by  impostors.  But  the  number  of  those  who 
appeared  in  this  age  was  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding or  subsequent  century.  In  1137,  a  fidM 
Christ  arose  in  France,  and  engaged  his  followers  to 
hold  Unlawful  assemblies.  In  consequence  of  the 
impostor's  crimeSj^the  government  caused  many  of 
the  synagogues  to  be  demolished.  But  at  length  he 
and  a  large  number  of  his  followers  were  apprc* 
bended  and  put  to  death.| 

The  following  year  the  Persians  were  disturbed 
by  a  Jew,  who  called  himself  the  Messiah;  and 
collected  a  formidable  army  of  his  nation.  The 
Persian  monarch  hired  him  to  disband  his  soldiers ; 
but  when  the  stipulated  sum  was  paid,  the  king 
finding  himself  out  of  danger,  compeHed  the  dis- 
armed Jews  to  reimburse  him  the  money,  and 
caused  the  impostor  to  be  beheaded.§ 

In  1157,  another  false  Messiah  appeared  in 
Spain.  He  was  a  native  of  Cordova,  and  was 
supported  in  his  imposture  by  one  of  the  greatest 
rabbies  in  that  city^  who  had  previously  written  a 

*  Bamige,  p.  630.  f  Modern  UnWer.  Hiit  vol.  ziii.  p.  891. 

%  JorliQ'f  Remarkfy  vol.  H.  p.  804.  S  Bunage,  p.  63S. 
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book  to  prove  the  near  approach  of  his  manifes- 
tation by  the  stars.  The  majority  of  the  most 
intelligent  Jews  regarded  him  as  insane  ;  but  the 
great  body  of  this  infatuated  people  believed  in 
him,  and  many  were  ruined  by  their  blind  credu- 
lity.' 

Ten  years  after,  another  impostor  declared  that 
the  Messiah  would  manifest  himself  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  This  person  appeared  in  the  kin^om  of 
Fez,  and  involved  the  Jews,  who  were  dispersed 
through  the  country,  in  a  new  persecution. 

The  same  year  an  Arabian  Jew  assumed  the  title 
of  the  Messiah,  and  pretended  to  work  miracles, 
and  ^ined  many  followers.  But  at  length  he  was 
apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  Arabian  king. 
When  he  was  questioned  by  the  monarch,  what  had 
indaced  him  to  act  this  imposture,  he  boldly  replied, 
(hat  he  was  indeed  a  prophet  sent  from  God.  The 
king  then  asked  him,  what  miracle  he  could  perform 
to  confirm  his  mission  ?  Cut  off  my  headj  said  he, 
and  I  will  return  to  life  again,  f  The  monarch  took 
him  at  his  word,  promising  to  believe  in  him,  if  his 
prediction  was  fulhlled.  After  his  death  his  deluded 
followers  cherished  the  expectation,  that  though  he 
did  not  immediately  rise  from  tbe  dead,  he  would 
at  length  reanimate  their  hopes  by  his  appearance. 
But  Ibey  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea,  and 
were  severely  ttned  and  punished  for  their  blind 
credulity.* 

*  Bunage,  p.  A3u'.     Jorlia'*  Remurki,  toMi.  p.  904. 

t  Thi*  ii  tuppuied  to  have  been  bd  arlifice  of  Ibe  'aofottat,  wb» 
preferred  >  *peeiif  death  Iv  Iht  cruel  and  lingoriof  torluro  1«  which 
he  would  utherwiiG  have  becu  cipoied. 

t  Bwiiige,  p.  69!. 
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Some  time  after^  a  Jew  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Euphrates^  called  himself  the  Messiah,  and  drew 
yast  multitudes  after  him.  He  founded  his  preten- 
sions on  his  having  been  a  leper^  and  being  wonder- 
fully healed  in  one  night  of  this  obstinate  disease. 
The  Jewish  doctors  soon  persuaded  him  and  his 
fdlowers^  that  this  supposed  miracle  was  not  a  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  his  mission.  The  populaoe 
became  ashamed  of  their  blind  credulity ;  but^  as 
they  had  taken  arms  in  his  cause,  a  fresh  persecution 
was  raised  against  them.  One  of  their  writers 
informs  us,  that,  exhausted  with  their  sufferings  on 
his  account,  ten  thousand  of  this  miserable  people 
renounced  their  religion ;  which  has  rendered  the 
memory  of  this  impostor  odious  to  the  whole 
nation.* 

In  the  year  1174,  another  pretended  Messiah 
arose  in  Persia.  This  impostor  seduced  multitudes 
of  the  common  people,  and  involved  his  nation  in 
a  new  and  severe  persecution. 

A  Jew,  named  David  Almusser,  appeared  in 
Moravia,  in  the  year  1196,  who  set  up  for  the 
Messiah,  and  boasted  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
rendering  himself  invisible  whenever  he  pleased. 
Vast  multitudes  followed  him,  and  were  deceived  by 
his  artifice.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences 
of  his  popularity^  the  king  promised  him  his 
life  on  condition  that  he  would  surrender  himself. 
He  complied ;  but  the  prince  caused  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned. He  had  the  address^  however,  to  escape ; 
and  for  some  time  eluded  all  pursuit.  At  length  the 
king  summoned  the  Jews  to  deliver  him  up ;  and,  in 

m 

*  BasDage,  p.  638. 
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order  to  avoid  a  fresh  persecution,  they  complied. 
He  was  put  to  death,  and  a  heavy  fine  imposed  upon 
his  nation.* 

David  Alroi,  or  Gi-David,  was  the  most  famous 
impostor,  who  appeared  during  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Almarta,  which  city  contained 
about  one  thousand  Jews,  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  In  the  year  1199  he  assumed  the 
title  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  being  a  man  of  learning, 
and  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  deception,  he 
attracted  many  followers.  After  he  had  deluded  the 
populace  by  his  pretended  miracles,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  arm  themselves  in  his  cause.  The 
Persian  king,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
insurgents,  commanded  the  impostor  to  repair  to 
court,  promising,  that  if  he  proved  himself  the 
Messiah,  be  would  acknowledge  him  as  a  king,  sent 
from  heaven.  El-David,  contrary  to  expectation, 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  assured  the  king  that  he 
vras  really  (he  Messiah.  Upon  which  he  was  ordered 
to  be  imprisoned  till  he  could  prove  his  mission  by 
extricating  himself  by  a  mira(;)e.  He  had  (he 
address  to  escape,  and  though  the  king  despatched 
messengers  in  search  of  the  impostor,  they  were 
unable  to  find  and  apprehend  him.  But  at  length, 
upon  a  promise  of  receiving  ten  thousand  crowns, 
his  father-in-law  consented  to  betray  and  put  him  to 
death.  Vast  numbers  who  had  been  deluded  by  him 
were  cruelly  slaughtered,  f 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  false  Messiahs  who 
appeared  among  the  Jews,  Dr.  Jortin  remarks,  "It 

*  Bunage,  p.  OSS.    JoTtio'i  ReiDBrk*,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
t  Batuage,  p.  033. 
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may  seem  stnnge  that  they  ahould  have  rejected 
Ghritty  who  gave  then  m  masy  proofs  of  hii  roiaiioB, 
and  yet  should  follow  every  impostor  who  pretended 
to  be  the  Messiah,  without  oflfering  any  suflBcient  or 
even  plaustble  evidence  of  it.  The  reason  is  plain  ; 
oar  Saviour,  by  not  setting  up  a  temporal  kingdom, 
dashed  all  their  worldly  views  at  once;  but  the 
daimers  of  the  tide  of  Messiah  began  with  promises 
of  delivering  them  from  their  enemies,  and  restoring 
to  them  their  country,  and  their  lost  liberties/'* 

•  JorliB't  RoBvki,  tol.  ii.  p.  SIO. 
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Of  the  Jemt  in  Kngluid. — William  Ihc  Conqueror  brinfn  a  colon;  of 
tbem  into  Ihc  kingdum.— Tbe)'  are  fuvouml  hj  Williani  RuAii,— 
Hcnrj  tl.  grant*  Iheni  new  ccmelerie*  in  London— The;  arc  maa- 
mered  at  the  corooation  of  Richard  1.— Their  luffbringi  from  the 
CniMjen.— Five  hnndred  periih  b;  luicide  in  York  Cadlc— Of 
the  crtiel  oppreHion  Ihey  tu&crod  under  king  Joha.— Thcj  are  alio 
oppreiwd  b;  Henry  III. — The;  are  accuicd  of  adulterating  the 
coin  ;  two  hundred  and  eighlj  are  executed  fur  that  crime  in 
Londan.—They  are  e«pelled  from  Bnglaiid  bj  Edward  I. 

IT  is  difficult  to  ascertain  at  what  period  the  Jews 
finit  settled  in  England.  But  it  appears  that  there 
were  considerable  numbers  established  in  the  king< 
dom  before  the  conquest.*  William  the  Conqueror 
brought  a  large  colony  of  tbis  nation  from  Rouen  in 
Normandy  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  which 
tbey  presented  him.  After  he  had  introduced  them, 
he  assigned  them  a  place  to  inhabit,  and  carry  on 
commerce.  It  appears  by  an  ancient  law,  mentioned 
by  Sir  Henry  Spelmaii,  that  lliey  were  mere  vassals 
to  Ihe  king,  and  could  not  dii^poee  of  their  persons 
or  properly  without  his  consent. 

During  the  feudal  ages,  the  Jews  appear  to  have 
been    (he    most    opulent,    polished,    and    literary 

*  Batnage  ancrti,  tbat  Ihe  Engllth  Jewi  were  bnniabed  from  the 
ktngdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.     Bat  doei  not 
ID  «ti  what  account,  or  under  what  monarch  the  cKpultioa  took 


Dr.  Tovey,  Ihc  author  of  a  work  called  Anglia  Judaica,  who  hai 
Ukm  great  painii  to  mTcli  aAcr  the  anliquitiei  trf  the  Hebraw  OBlion 
in  England,  contend*  that  Ihe  eaiiteaee  of  Jewa  in  Uie  kingdom,  >m 
coeval  wilh  Juliui  Caviar,  and  layi  nothing  of  an;  baniihment  of 
Uvm  prior  to  Ifaalof  Edwrd  l.—Aiami'  Riheimu  W^tU  Dkftegti, 
vol. i.  u.  II. 
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portion  of  the  laity.  Tbey  were  the  only  bankers, 
or^  as  the  vulgar  termed  them,  the  usurers  of  the 
times.  They  conducted  what  then  existed  of 
foreigpi  trade ;  and  often  visited  the  civilized  south 
of  Europe.  They  wrought  roost  of  the  gdd  and 
silver  ornaments  for  churches. 

William  Rufus,  who  was  an  irreligious  prince, 
highly  fiivoured  this  singular  people ;  and  not  only 
permitted,  but  encouraged  them  to  enter  into  solemn 
contests  with  his  bishops  concerning  the  true  fiuth. 
It  is  said,  that  he  sent  for  some  learned  ChrisUan 
divines  and  rabbies,  and  ordered  them  fairly  to 
dispute  the  question  of  their  religion  in  his  pre- 
sence; assuring  them  he  was  perfectly  indifferent 
between  them,  and  that  he  would  embrace  that 
doctrine  which  upon  comparison,  appeared  to  be 
supported  by  the  most  solid  arguments.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  related,  that  there  was  a  public  meeting 
of  (he  chief  leaders  on  both  sides  in  London,  where 
the  Jews  opposed  the  Christians  with  so  much 
energy,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  not  without 
some  solicitude  how  the  dispute  might  terminate. 
No  other  class  of  men  were  at  this  time  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  engage  with  the  priesthood.  Some 
young  Jews  were  even  so  imprudent  as  to  value 
themselves  upon  their  infidelity.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  they  became  so  powerful  and  opulent  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufhs,  that 
they  not  only  held  public  disputes,  but  endeavoured 
by  pecuniary  bribes  and  other  allurements  to  induce 
the  poor  to  embrace  their  religion.^ 

•  Hame^t  Hiflory  of  KngUiid,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO.     MoUoy  Oe  Jure 
Miritimo,  p.  400. 
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A.  D.  1177.]  Henry  II.  has  been  highly  cen- 
sured by  monkiith  writers  for  tolerating  and  pro- 
tecting the  Jews.  They  were  so  numerous  in  his 
reign,  that,  possessing  only  one  burying-ground  in 
the  city  of  London,  they  petitioned  the  king  to  allow 
them  some  new  cemeteries.  This  request  was 
granted  ;  and  places  to  inter  their  dead  were  as- 
signed ihem  on  the  outside  of  every  city  where  they 
dwelt.  In  this  reign  one  Joshua,  a  Jew,  furnished 
the  rebels  in  Ireland  with  large  sums  of  money  ;  and 
their  opulence  had  rendered  them  so  presumptuous 
as  to  ridicule  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
We  may  in  part  attribute  to  them  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.*  In  1 188, 
the  parliament  at  Northampton  proposed  to  assess 
them  at  £m,000,  and  the  Christians  at  £'70,000, 
towards  the  projected  war.  The  Jews  must,  Ihere- 
.  fore,  have  been  vastly  rich,  or  the  parliament  ex- 
tremely tyrannical.  But  this  nation,  from  their 
first  residence  in  England,  were  always  considered 
ss  vassals  to  the  crown,  who  might  be  pillaged 
Bccording  to  the  caprice  'of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign.t 

A.  D.  1 189.]  When  Richard  I.  ascended  the 
throne,  this  people  brought  large  presents  in  order 
to  secure  the  royal  protection.  Many  having 
hastened  from  remote  parts  of  England  to  West- 
minster, tlie  court  and  populace  imagined  they  bad 


1 


*  Decreet  enacted  bj  the  cou 
CDHicned  in  urdcr  to  check  the 

t  McDtbl;  Maguioe  ud  Biiluh  Regiilet,  IT60. 
Marttimo. 
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conspired  to  bewitch  Ihe  king,*  and  an  edict  wai 
'  iasued  to  prevent  their  presence  at  the  coronation. 
But  coDsiderahle  numbers,  whose,  curiosity  was 
[  greater  than  their  prudence,  fancied  they  might 
[  pass  unobserved  among  the  crowd,  and  ventured  to 
k  insinuate  themselves  into  the  abbey.  Upon  being 
,  discovered,  they  fled  in  great  consternation  ;  but  the 
people  pursued  them  and  murdered  several.t 

A  rumour  spread  rapidly  through  the  city,  that 
the  king,  in  honour  of  the  festival,  had  given  orden 
for  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  :  a  command  oo  agree- 
able vras  instantly  executed  on  all  who  fell  into  the 
,  hands  of  the  populace.  Those  who  remained  at 
bcHne  were  exposed  to  equel  danger  ;  the  people 
moved  by  rapacity  and  zeal  broke  into  their  houses, 
which  they  plundered,  after  having  murdered  the 
owners.  Where  the  Jews  barricaded  tlieir  doors 
and  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  the  rabble  set 
fire  to  the  houses,  and  made  way  through  the  flames 
to  exercise  their  pillage  and  violence.  The  usual 
licentiousness  of  London,  which  the  sovereign  power 
with  difficulty  restraineU,  broke  out  with  fury,  and 
continued  these  outrages.  The  inhabitanls  of  the 
other  cities  of  England,  hearing  of  the  slaughter  of 
this  unhappy  people  in  the  metropolis,  imitated  the 
example  ;  and,  though  the  government  published  a 
proclamation  the  day  after  tbe  coronation,  in  order 
to  suppress  the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  persecution 
was  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  year.J 

•  A  inperHttioui  idea  that  the  Jowi  were  moit  of  |hem  coi^oran 
WM  pre*al«Dt  during  the  dark  agei. — Betnage,  p.  63S. 

t  Hmaa'a  Hiilory  of  Bngjaod.    Srn«llet')  Bi«tory  of  EEogland. 
}  Hunie't  Hiitorjt  of  KngUnd. 
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This  miserable  race  suffered  a  atill  more  severe 
persecution,  when  Richard  I.  impelled  more  by  the 
love  of  glory  than  by  superstition,  engaged  in  the 
crusades."  Tliey  had  furnished  him  with  vast  sums 
towards  the  expedition ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
people,  whose  zeal  against  an  UDbelieving  race  was 
heig;btened  by  the  holy  war;  and  who  complained 
of  the  conduct  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  Jews. 
The  prejudices  of  the  age  had  made  the  lending  of 
money  on  interest  pass  by  the  invidious  name  of 
usury;  yet  the  necessity  of  the  practice  had  still 
continued  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  dealing  . 
fell  every  where  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who, 
being  already  infamous  on  account  of  their  religion, 
had  no  honour  to  lose.  They  were  therefore  apt  to 
exercise  a  profession  odious  in  itself,  by  every  kind 
of  rigour,  and  even  sometimes  by  rapine  and  ex- 
tortion. The  industry  and  frugality  of  this  nation 
had  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  ready  money 
which  the  idleness*  and  profusion,  common  to  the 
English  and  other  European  natiuns,  enabled  them 
to  lend  at  an  exorbitant  and  unequal  interest. f 

Those  who  were  preparing  for  the  holy  war,  felt 
indignant  that,  tlie  enemies  of  Christ  should  abound 

■  Thii  su  the  thin!  cruiade.  Saladin,  the  sulLan  or  Egjrpt  nnd 
Sjria,  had  taken  (he  cit;  of  Jeruialem  rrom  the  Chriittani,  nod 
placed  an  iti  walla  the  l>aniKT«  of  Mahomet.  Thi*  incident  rekindled 
with  fresh  furj.  the  zeal  of  the  military  adienturer*  amoag  the 
Chriilioiu. 

t  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  The  Jew»  took  ihii  cxtravoganl  inlereil 
with  the  dreadful  profpcct  of  murder,  before  their  eye*,  and  a  eer- 
laiat;  of  payiug  ^  Urge  purlion  of  it  to  the  king.  It  i>,  therefore, 
natural  to  nuppoie,  that  a  people  who  were  expoted  to  luch  crucltjet 
and  iiMulU,  and  had  lo  unccrtaio  bd  enjoyment  of  their  richei.  would 
farrj  u»urj  lo  the  utmoit  eilrcmitj. — MaephtTton  on  Commerce. 
t 
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in  wealthy  while  they,  who  supposed  themselves  his 
peculiar  friends  and  favourites^  should  be  obliged  to 
deprive  their  families  of  necessaries  in  order  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Crusades.  Hence  they  persuaded 
themselves  it  would  be  a  meritorious  act  to  destroy 
the  descendants  of  those^  who  crucified  our  Saviour^ 
and  apply  their  wealth  to  this  holy  enterprise. 
Though  the  king  at  his  de^ferture  had  left  orders 
that  they  should  not  be  molested ;  yet  as  soon  as  he 
quitted  the  kingdom  their  fury  broke  out  anew. 
They  destroyed  many  of  these  wretched  people  at 
Norwich,  Stamford,  and  other  places,  and  seised 
upon  their  property.  The  murderers  took  shipping 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  fled  to  Jerusalem,  not  so 
much  as  one  of  them  being  detained  by  the  magis- 
trates, or  any  further  inquiry  made  respecting  their 
injustice  and  cruelty.* 

A  still  more  horrid  transaction  took  place  at  York, 
where  the  Jews  were  great  usurers;  and  where, 
as  they  lived  in  a  splendid  manner,  their  opulence 
excited  envy,  and  increased  the  hatred  against  them. 
The  populace  in  this  city  assembled  to  inflict  the 
same  barbarities  upon  them,  which  their  countrymen 
had  suffered  in  London,  and  other  places.  Upon 
which,  the  principal  persons  among  this  people 
applied  to  the  governor  of  York  Castle,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  grant  them  an  asylum.  The 
place  was  sufficiently  strong  for  their  defence.  But 
a  suspicion  arising,  that  the  governor,  who  frequently 
went  out  into  the  city,  had  combined  with  their 
enemies  to  destroy  them,  they  one  day  refused  him 
entrance.     He  complained  to  the  sheriff,  and  to  the 

•  Monthlj  Magazine  and  British  Register,  I79S. 
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heads  of  the  violent  party  who  were  deeply  in  debt 
to  the  Jews,  ami  was  onlered  to  attack  the  castle. 
The  sheriff,  however,  repented  of,  and  revoked 
the  order,  and  the  superior  citizens  refused  their 
Bid.  But,  as  the  fury  of  the  populace  could  be 
appeased  only  by  murder  and  robbery,  an  attack 
was  made.*  When  the  Jews  found  that  they  could 
not  hold  out  any  longer,  and  their  offers  of  pur- 
chasing their  lives  with  money  were  rejected,  they 
took  the  horrid  resolution  of  destroying  themselves, 
one  of  the  most  desperate  among  them  exclaiming 
in  despair,  that  "  it  was  better  to  die  courageously 
for  the  law,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians." Accordingly,  after  setting  (ire  to  the  towers 
of  the  castle,  and  destroying  their  wives  and  children, 
they  put  a  period  to  their  own  lives.  Five  hundred 
perished  at  this  time.  A  few  who  surrendered  in 
hopes  of  mercy,  were  murdered  by  the  populace. + 

Immediately  after  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  those 
who  were  indebted  to  the  Jews,  repaired  to  the 
cathedral  where  the  bonds  were  deposited,  com- 
pelled the  officer  to  deliver  the  obligations,  and 
discharged    their  debts  by   burning    them    in    the 

*  A  late  writer  asserU,  that  the  leuter  of  the  rabble  who  attacked 
Uie  cuUe  mat  a  canoD  regular,  whoie  zeal  waa  lo  fervent,  Ibat  he 
ilood  bj  them  in  hia  surplict^,  nhkh  he  coimidereit  as  b  coat  of  mail, 
nd  rdleratedlj  eiclaiiDod,  "  Destroy  the  enemie*  of  Jeiii*."  Thit 
Ipiritiiiil  iBCOniam  invigorated  Ihn  arm  of  men,  who  perhaps  wanted 
■Mother  itirautntive  than  the  hopes  of  obtaining-  the  imincDic  pro- 
pert*  of  tlie  bciicged.  The  name  author  alio  auicrti,  that  a  venerable 
ntbbi,  who  wai  highij  eitecnied  among  hii  brethren,  Snt  prupiited 
to  them  to  periih  by  luicide,  ill  order  lo  elude  the  tortiirct  which 
Ibejeipectcd  would  be  inflicted  upon  them  if  they  fell  into  the  handa 
of  llwir  eocmiea.— CuHofili'ei  af  Literalure,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S7. 

t  Buna^,  p.  liSS.  Andenon,  vol. !.  p.  e84.  MacphertoD,  vol.  t. 
p.  S3. 
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church,  with  great  solemnity.  They  also  entered 
and  plandered  the  desolate  houses  which  belonged 
to  the  Jews.  The  king,  incensed  at  this  insult  to 
his  authority^  ordered  the  bishop  of  Ely^  at  that 
time  chief  justice  of  the  realm ^  to  make  severe  ex- 
amples of  the  guilty.  But  before  he  arrived  in  York- 
shire^ the  principal  offenders  had  fled  into  Scotland^ 
and  the  city  of  London.  Imputing  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  ungovemed  fury  of  the  multitude,  the 
prelate  contented  himself  with  depriving  the  high 
sheriff*  and  governor  of  their  offices^  and  levying  fines 
upon  the  most  opulent  of  the  inhabitants.* 

A.  D.  1199.]  The  cruel  persecutions  which  the 
Jews  suffered  during  the  reign  of  Richard^  had  in- 
duced many  of  the  wealthiest  among  them  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  The  consequent  diminution  of  the 
revenue  was  so  sensibly  felt^  that  John^  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne^  used  various  arts  to  allure 
them  to  return.  He  granted  them,  upon  receiving 
a  large  sum  of  money,  a  charter  which  confirmed 
all  their  ancient  privileges ;  and  allowed  them  to  hold 
land^  to  build  synagogues^  and  name  a  high  priest 
by  the  title  of  Presbyter  Judaeorum.f  Many  of 
this  oppressed  people  returned^  and  were  afterwards 
more  cruelly  plundered  than  ever.    Their  exorbitant 

*  Bsiiiui^,  p.  688.  Smollet't  Hiitory  of  Eo^lftod,  Tol.ii.  p.  997. 
When  the  king  employed  GranTille  the  Justiciary  to  inquire  into 
the  authors  of  these  crimes,  the  guilt  was  found  to  inTolve  to  many 
of  the  most  considerable  cilisens,  that  it  was  deemed  more  prudent 
to  drop  the  prosecution,  and  very  few  suffered  the  punishment  due  to 
thit  enormity.— ^iirMtf*!  nUlory  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

f  By  the  canon  law  no  Jews  could  erect  a  synagogue ;  for  if  they 
attempted  to  build  these  places  of  worship  they  might  be  seiied  by 
the  crown.— .IfallAftp  Pari^i  HUiorjf  ^  England,  Macpker$9n  #p 
Commerc§» 
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UBury,  united  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
age,  had  readered  them  so  odious  to  (he  people,  that 
they  were  continually  demanding  their  expulaionj 
or  rather  extermination.  But  the  English  kings 
found  a  more  advantageous  way  of  punishing  them 
by  heavy  lines.  This  procedure  proved  totheJeiVs 
that  their  extortions  would  not  only  be  tolerated,  but 
encouraged,  if  (hey  were  well  paid  for.  This  com- 
pelled them  to  rise  in  their  demands  upon  those  who 
applied  to  them  for  the  use  of  money.  And  thus 
a  system  of  usurious  oppression  was  at  the  same  time 
prohibited  by  law,  and  sanctioned  by  the  practice 
of  the  sovereigns,  who  used  them  as  their  instru- 
menls  to  fleece  the  people  in  order  to  fill  their  own 
coffers.* 

A.  D.  1210,]  King  John,  regardless  of  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  Jews  had  purchased  from  him  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  ordered  the  whole  of 
them,  women  as  well  as  men,  to  be  imprisoned  and 
tormented  till  they  should  pay  66,000  marks.  The 
ransom  required  from  a  wealthy  Jew  of  Bristol, 
was  10,000  marks  of  silver;  and  on  his  refusing  to 
pay  that  ruinous  fine,  he  ordered  one  of  his  teeth 
to  be  extracted  every  day,  to  which  the  unhappy 

*  Tbe  king!  eren  went  no  far  ai  tu  claim  the  nhole  properly  of  tlic 
Jew*.  Thejwere  to  reside  onlj  in  siieh  placet  m  Ihey  aiiigned  them, 
■0  that  their  officeri  might  on  oil  ucca*ioni  find  tliein  and  their  fami- 
liei.  The;  were  not  luBered  to  remore  without  ipecial  licente.  Thej 
were  bani«hei1,  executed,  and  lubjected  to  finei  and  raniorni  wbenerer 
the  kiop  thought  proper,  and  were  sold  or  morlg:aged  to  thoie  who 
would  advance  tnoae;  on  their  aiiignmeol.  The)' were  alwaj)  obliged 
to  wear  a  ditgraceful  mark  of  dijlinctioa  on  their  garment).  The 
re*eDue  ariiing  from  their  wealth  wu  %o  great,  that  there  was  a  par- 
ticular office  ettabliihcd  for  the  management  of  it,  called  the  Ex- 
che<|uer  of  the  itMt.—MoUey  de  Jurf  Maritimo,  p.  40T.  408. 
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Io- 
nian flubmitled  seven  days^  and  on  the  eighth  agreed 

to  satisfy  the  king's  rapacity.  Isaac,  a  Jew  of  Nor- 
wich, became  bound  to  pay  10^000  marks.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  historians,*  that  the  king,  not 
satisfied  with  the  va&t  sums  eKtorted  from  this  mi- 
serable people^  confiscated  all  their  property^  and 
expelled  them  from  the  kingdom.  It  appears^  how- 
ever^ that  they  soon  returned. 

A.  D.  1216.]  Henry  III.  liberated  such  Jews 
as  wete  in  prison^  and  ordered  them  to  be  protected 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  Gni8aders.f  In  1233^  this 
monarch  founded  a  seminary^  where  Jewish  con?erts 
might  be  supported  without  labour  or  usury.  Thia 
induced  many  of  the  nation  to  profess  Christianity ; 
and  the  house  continued  till  after  their  expulrioo 
from  England.]; 

Upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle^ 
the  king  granted  them  the  inhospitable  privilege^ 
that  no  Jew  should  reside  among  them.  During 
this  reign,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Norwich^  in  order  to  expel 
the  Jews  for  want  of  sustenance,  published  injunc- 
tions through  their  respective  dioceses,  thi^t  no  Chris*- 
tian  should  presume  to  sell  them  any  provisions 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  The  prior  of 
Dunstable,  however,  about  the  same  period,  granted 
to  several  Jews  liberty  to  reside  within  -bis  domains, 

*  MaUhew  Paris.    Macpberson,  toI.  i.  p.  376. 

t  The  Jewi  were  to  deeply  alarmed  at  the  persecution  which  their 
brethren  in  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  suffered  at  this  time  from 
the  Crusaders,  that  they  purchased  an  edict  from  the  king  to  preserrt 
them  from  similar  outra^.    Bosn^f  e,  p.  678. 

t  Basnage,  p.  670. 
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in  conBideration  of  the  annual  payment  of  two  silver 
Bpoons.* 

A.  D.  1235.]  The  Jews  of  Norwich  were  ac- 
cused of  having;  atolen  a  Chrialian  child  and  kept 
him  a  year,  that  they  might  circumcise  and  crucify 
him  at  the  ensuing  passover;  but  being  detected 
previously  to  that  period,  they  suffered  a  severe  pu- 
nishment. In  London  they  were  also  accused  of 
raurder,-f  and,  after  enduring  various  vexations  and 
torments,  were  deprived  of  a  third  part  of  all  their 
estates.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  insa- 
tiable king,  who  soon  after  renewed  his  extortions. 
This  wretched  people  were  accused  of  coining  false 
money,  and  counterfeiting  the  prince's  seal ;  and 
under  these  pretences  were  loaded  with  enormous 
taxes.  In  1341,  20,000  marks  were  exacted  from 
them.  Two  years  after,  a  Jew,  named  Aaron,  of 
York,  was  compelled  to  pay  four  gold  and  four 
thousand  silver  marks.  Seven  years  after,  the  same 
man  was  accused  of  forgery,  and  condemned  to  pay 
four  thousand  marks  of  gold  and  fourteen  thousand 
of  silver.  The  high  penalty  imposed  upon  him, 
which  it  seems  he  was  thought  able  to  pay,  may  be 
deemed  by  some  rather  a  presumption  of  his  in- 
nocence than  of  his  guilt. J 

A,  D.  1254,]     New    supplies    were    demanded 

*  Honthlj  HagBzine,  IT96. 

t  It  appear*  probable,  that  molt,  if  not  all  the  accuiationi  of  thii 
kind  were  made  agaiaat  the  Jews,  to  give  a  better  pretence  for  ci- 
,  lorting  their  monej ;  for,  according  to  Bainage,  thoM  of  Loiiiion  were 
atcufeil  of  murder,  oa  their  refuial  to  pay  the  great  lumt  the  kinf 
demanded.  The  leact  iiurmiae,  made  upon  Ihc  ilightett  foundatioa, 
nbtaineil  credit  among  their  enemiea,  who  *ought  their  dMlruction. 

i  Hume'*  Uiftorj  of  Eoglaod. 
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from  the  Jews  for  carrying  on  the  Spanish  war. 
Irritated  to  the  highest  degree  by  this  oppression, 
they  requested  permission  to  depart  from  England 
for  some  more  propitious  and  friendly  country.* 
But  this  they  were  refused^  and  compelled  to  pay 
part  of  the  contribution.  The  following  year  the 
king  renewed  these  extortions.  He  represented, 
that  notwithstanding  the  taxes  he  had  raised,  he  still 
coiitinued  poor  and  involved  in  debt ;  and  declared, 
that  *^  he  must  have  money  from  any  hand,  from  any 
quarter^  or  by  any  means.'*  He  then  demanded 
eight  thousand  marks  of  the  Jews^  and^  upon 
their  pleading  insolvency,  sold  them  to  his  brother 
Richard  for  that  sum.  It  was  expected  he  would 
demand  a  rigorous  payment  of  the  debt ;  but  he 
compassionated  their  situation,  and  was  convinced 
of  their  poverty  and  inability. 

A.  D.  136!i.]  The  hatred  of  the  people  against 
the  Hebrew  nation  had,  during  the  reign  of  Henry, 
arrived  at  such  a  height,  that,  when  the  barons 
appeared  in  arms  against  the  king,  they  endeavoured 
to  attach  the  citizens  of  London  to  their  interest  by 
massacreing  seven  hundred  of  this  devoted  race. 
An  attempt,  which  was  made  by  one  of  the  nation 
to  oblige  a  Christian  to  pay  an  enormous  interest  for 
a  loan  of  money,  is  said  to  have  afforded  a  pretence 


I,  s  London  Jew,  nnderiook  to  plead  for  his  brethren  before 
the  council  t  and  made  a  pathetic  speech,  representing  the  impot- 
•ibilitj  of  their  payinf^  the  sam  demanded.  ScTeral  instances  are  re- 
lated bj  Bainage  of  the  Jews  bribing  their  judges  to  be  fiiTourable  to  * 
them.  In  particular,  John  Lunel,  though  in  the  ecclesiastical  line, 
was  accused  of  receiving  large  sums  from  many  Jews  for  his  pro- 
tecting them  at  the  bar,  and  diminishing  their  taxes.    Page  679. 
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for  Ibis  barbarous  act.*  They  first  plundered  tbeir 
houses,  and  burnt  their  new  synBgogue  to  the 
ground.f  It  was  however  rebuilt ;  but  in  1270 
taken  from  them  by  the  king  and  given  lo  the  friars 
penitents,  who  had  complained  that  "  they  were  not 
able  to  make  the  body  of  Christ  in  quiel  for  the  great 
bowlings  the  Jews  made  during  their  worship."]: 

A.  D.  12'iG.'}  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  a  law  passed  the  commons  concerning 
Judaism,  which  seemed  to  promise  this  unhappy 
people  a  qualified  security.  The  apparent  design  of 
it  was  to  introduce  a  regularity  in  the  revenue  ex- 
acted from  them,  which  had  hitherto  consisted  of 
arbitrary  taxes  levied  upon  them  by  the  king.  This 
statute  prohibited  the  usury  of  the  Jews,  but  allowed 
them  to  purchase  houses  and  lands.^  No  Christian 
was,  however,  permitted  to  lodge  in  their  dwellings  : 
and  every  Jew  above  seven  yeai's  of  age  was  obliged 
to  wear  a  peculiar  mark  of  two  cables  joined  upon 
his  upper  garment. 

•  Hacpbenon  on  Commerce. 

t  TKi»  ayngoguc  wu  built  during  Um  lime  the  Jcwi  were 
niMt  (ftioured  bjr  king  Heorj:  and  inrpawed  in  tONgniflcence  tha 
Chriitiui  cfaarcho.  AlUr  Ihit  njnagoguc  ira^  MJied  bj  tbe  Ling, 
it  wu  dedicated  lo  the  bles*ed  firgin.— Jf.  Parii'i  Hiit.  tf  Euflani, 
p.  393.  ^ 

X  The  leanwd  author  of  Anglia  Judnica  obtcrrei,  "  that  the  frian 
were  lituated  in  Old  Jewr;,  and  haTiog  but  a  tniall  dark  chapel 
belonging  to  their  friarj,  thought  the  Jews'  line  (jnagogue  which 
Mood  next  to  It,  more  convenient  fur  them,  and  therefore  begged  it 
of  the  king,  and  furniihed  him  with  that  reatou  fur  it." — David  LtvVt 
l,elter§  to  Prii!$llrg.  p.  6. 

%  AiDong  other  curious  particulars  cunlained  in  thin  ilatute,  with 
regard  to  the  termt  on  which  the  Jcwi  were  tolerated  in  England,  bj 
tlie  Kcood  tection.  "  the  good  Chriitiaoi  were  out  lu  take  above  half 
Uteit  Mbttucc. "— OAafrddl/eni  on  lAe  SIbJh'c*.  p.  1^0. 
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A.  D«  1287.]     King  Edward^  however,  whose 
prejudices  against  this  unhappy  people  were  in- 
creased by  his  expedition  into  the  holy  land,  treated 
them  with  great  ligonr.    He  forbade  their  selling  or 
assigning   their   debts   without   his    license.      He 
ordered  ail  their  repositories  throughout  the  kingdom 
to  be  searched^  and  established  an  inquisition  to  take 
cognizance  of  those  who  neglected  to  wear  the  dis- 
tinguishing badges.     The  oppression  and  misery 
under  which  they  continually  groaned  appear  to 
have  rendered  them  regardless  of  character;  and 
the  freqaent  extortion  of  vast  sums  from  them* 
seems  to  have  made  them  imagine  every  method  jus- 
tifiable, which  they  could  take  to  indemnify  Aem- 
sdves.     They  were  accused  of  adulterating  the 
coin,   circulating  counterfeit  money,   and  making 
fraudulent   exchanges*    In   consequence  of  their 
guilt,  and  the  outcry  raised  against  them,  all  the 
Jews  in  England  were  imprisoned  on  one  day,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty  executed  in  London,  besides 
vast  numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Their 
houses  and  lands,  as  well  as  the  goods  of  multitudes, 
were  sold  and  confiscated.     The  king,  lest  it  should 
be  suspected  that  the  riches  of  the  sufferers  were  the 
chief  part  of  their  guilt,  ordered  a  moiety  of  the 
money  raised  by  these  confiscations  to  be  set  apart, 
and  bestowed  upon  such  as  were  willing  to  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity.     But  resentment  was  more 
prevalent  with  them  than  any  temptation  from  their 

*  It  was  computed,  that  the  Jews  paid  the  crown  io  the  ipftce  of 
•even  yean,  viz.  from  the  fiftieth  year  of  Hcory  111.  to  the  tecond 
year  of  Edward  I.  no  lets  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  thouiud 
pounds,  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  our  modem 
money, '-^Anilert9n  on  Commerce^  vol.  i.  p.  S««. 
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poverty ;  and  very  few  could  be  induced  by  iate- 
rest  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  persecutors.* 

A.  D.  1290,]  About  this  time  king  Edward, 
prompted  by  his  zeal  and  rapacity,  ordered  the  Jews 
to  be  banished  from  the  kingdom^  and  never  to 
return,  upon  pain  of  death.  He  seized  at  once 
their  whole  property,  and  allowed  them  only  money 
sufficient  to  bear  their  expences  into  foreign  coun-' 
tries,  where  new  persecutions  and  extortions  awaited 
Ihem.f  But  the  seamen  of  the  cinque  ports 
despoiled  rao«t  of  them  of  this  small  pittance,  aud 
even  threw  some  hundreds  of  this  miserable  people 
into  the  sea,  The  king  intlicled  a  capital  punish- 
ment upon  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime.  The 
number  of  those  who  were  expelled  amounted  to 
sixteen  thousand  hve  hundred  and  eleven.  Edward 
had  previously  banished  them  from  his  territories  in 
France.  After  this  expulsion,  the  Jews  never  ap- 
peared again  in  a  body  in  England  during  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years.J 

*  BuM^,  p.  680.  Macpher*oD,  vol.  i.  p.  439.  Hume,  vol.  ii. 
p.  4. 

t  Tbe  clergj  were  «o  well  pleated  wilh  tbe  baaiihinenl  of  the 
Jew*,  that  tbey  graated  a  Icnth  of  their  beneficci  to  the  king  i  anil 
aftermrd)  joined  with  the  nohility  in  ohllging  him  with  a  fifteenth  of 
thtir  tempo  rail  ties,  to  make  lume  amendi  for  the  loss  he  luiLained  bj 
the  ciipnliion  of  a  people,  from  whom  hii  predecetton  had  exacted 
conaideraUe  lulwidiei  lo  the  einergeBC;  of  afikin. — Sruolkl,  toI.  i. 
p.  140. 

t  Andcnoa  on  Commertc,  tol.  i.  p.  3iS.  Hacpbenon.  to),  i. 
p.  4S0.     Ilcnr;'a  History  of  BriUin,  \o].  it,  p.  48. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

StMie  of  Uie  Jewt  Id  France^— Tbey  m  expelled  the  kingdom  by 
Philip  Auguftat. — Jhej  are  lererely  penecnted  under  the  reign  of 
Lewii  IX.  who  mt  length  banithet  them  from  hit  dominions.— SoTere 
laws  enacted  against  them  by  the  dnke  of  Brittany,  and  the 
eonnciU  of  Lyons  and  Tienne.— The  Jews  are  recalled  by  Philip 
the  Bold.— They  are  banished  by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  recalled 
by  Lewis  XI. — Irmption  of  the  shepherds,  and  their  cmelty. — The 
Jews  are  accosed  of  causing  the  riTers,  wells,  dec  to  be  poisoned.— 
The  terrible  punishment  they  snffisred  for  thb  supposed  crime.— 
They  are  banished  by  Philip  the  Tall.— They  iuTcnt  bilk  of  ei- 
change.— They  are  recalled  by  John  II.— They  are  accused  of 
Tarious  crimes,  and  crudly  treated  during  the  reign  of  Charles  YI. 
—They  are  flully  expelled  the  French  dominions. 

WHILE  the  Jews  in  England  were  enduring  all 
kinds  of  oppression  and  misery,  their  brethren  in 
France  were  subjected  to  similar  sufferings  and  per- 
secution. About  the  year  1182^  King  Philip,  sur- 
named  the  August^  under  pretence  of  piety  and  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  6od^  banished  them  from  his  do- 
minions^* and  confiscated  their  estates.  They  were 
permitted  to  retain  only  what  could  be  collected  from 
the  sale  of  their  furniture  ;  for  which  they  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  purchasers.  It  is  even  said,  that 
they  were  robbed  of  the  small  sums  they  were  ena- 
bled to  raise,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery, 
and  that  many  fell  victims  to  these  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings. Soon  after,  however^  the  king  ordered 
them  to  be  recalled;  and  upon  finding  that  this 
measure  excited  the  resentment  of  the  Zealots,  he 

^  The  marder  of  a  youth  named  Richard,  was  laid  to  their  chai^ 
and  senred  as  a  pretence  for  ezpdlinf  them  from  France^— Pkert 
p.  173. 
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excused  himself  by  alleging',  that  his  object  was  to 
extort  money  from  Ihem  to  defray  the  expences  of 
Uie  crusade.* 

A.  D.  1218.]  After  the  Jewa  were  resettled  in 
the  kingdom,  they  resumed  their  former  usurious 
practices,  and  accumulated  wealth,  with  which  they 
purchased  tan<ls.+  The  king  at  first  connived  at 
their  extortions,  because  they  had  bought  his  pro- 
tection ;  but,  upon  the  remonstrance  of  his  people^ 
new  laws  were  enacted  to  remedy  this  evil. 

A.  D.  It^O.]  I^wis  IX.  surnamed  the  Saint, 
in  tlie  beginning  of  his  reign  called  a  council  at 
Melun  ;  in  which  a  new  law  was  enacted,  expressly 
proliibiiing  all  his  subjects  from  borrowing  any 
money  of  the  Jews.  It  appears  from  various  edicts, 
that  the  edects  of  all  this  unhappy  people  who  were 
settled  in  the  kingdom  belonged  to  the  barons, 
within  whose  territories  they  had  fixed  their  resi- 
dence. They  were  forbidden  by  the  law  to  change 
their  abode  without  the  permission  of  their  lord, 
who  was  empowered  to  follow  and  claim  them  aa 
fugitive  slaves  even  in  the  royal  domain.  It  also 
appears  that  they  were  regarded  as  an  object  of 
(raflnc,  and  transferred  with  the  land  from  one 
proprietor  to  another,  and  sometimes  sold  separately, 
their  value  being  estimated  according  to  their  talents 

*  Bainage,  p.  630. 

t  Durin;  Ute  reign  of  Philip  Augaitui.  the  Jewi  were  in  »omc 
neuun  (he  property  of  the  luril  iu  whose  lerritorici  thej  retided  ; 
but  Mrfituilc  did  nut  aln3<(>  prevent  them  from  becoming  the  poi- 
Hiiuri  of  l&od.  Wi-  even  Snil  that  io  France  they  were  the  owncri 
of  TBjt  domain)  i  yet  it  may  be  rewlilj  perceived  that  it  wu  a  matter 
of  no  great  difficulty  to  deprive  theie  of  their  wealth,  who  were 
Ml  niBiter«  of  tlieir  own  penitai.—GrtgBire,  p.  to. 
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and  industry.  If  a  Jew  became  a  convert  to  Chrii- 
tianity^  the  whole  of  his  property  was  confiscated  to 
the  use  of  his  lord.*  The  passion  for  extorting 
wealth  from  this  miserable  race  was  so  vehement^ 
^'  that  a  conversion  was  considered  as  a  bankruptcy^ 
and  even  paradise  did  not  possess  the  right  of 
asylum/'f 

Saint  Lewis  not  only  sanctioned  and  confirmed^ 
but  even  extended  these  oppressive  laws.  He  or- 
dered the  Jews  to  be  severely  fined  if  they  neglected 
to  wear  a  distinguishing  and  disgpraceful  badge  on 
their  garments^  and  prdiibited  them  from  having 
any  intercourse  with  the  Christians.  During  his 
reign^  when  a  Jew  appeared  in  evidence  against  a 
Christian>  he  was  compelled  to  swear  by  the  ten 
names  of  God ;  and  his  oath  was  accompanied  with 
a  thousand  imprecations  upon  bis  own  head^  if  he 
deviated  from  the  truth.  The  person  who  admi- 
nistered the  oath  thus  addressed  him,  ''May  the 
Lord  God  send  you  a  continual  fever  or  ague^  if 
you  are  guilty  of  perjury ;  may  he  destroy  you 
in  his  anger^  you,  and  your  family,  and  your 
effects ;  may  the  sword  and  death,  fear  and  inqui- 

*  This  siogtilar  custom  of  confifcatio^  all  the  goodf  of  the  Jews 
who  embraced  Christianity,  was  first  iDtroduced  into  France ;  and  is 
known  only  by  the  law  which  rapprcfied  it,  giyen  at  Bafrille,  IS9<. 
Thus  by  a  strange  and  impious  inconsistency,  this  wretched  people  at 
one  time  incurred  a  severe  penalty  by  renouncing  Jud^arot  at 
another  epoch,  those  in  the  same  country,  who  reftised  to  profess 
Chnstianity,  were  ordered  to  be  burnt.  The  practice  of  confiscating 
the  property  of  those  Jews  who  professed  Christianity  began  under 
the  feudal  goTernment,  and  was  continued  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  .-*lftfistosfiii^tt*«  fForkt.  French 
Bm^c{Qp€diM, 

t  Essay  on  Public  Happioett,  vol.  ii.  p.  497. 
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etude,  pursue  you  on  all  sides ;  may  the  earth 
swallow  you  U|>  like  Dalhan  and  Abiram  ;  may 
all  the  sins  of  your  parents,  and  at)  the  male- 
dictions contained  in  the  law  of  Moses  fall  on  your 
bead."  To  this  dreadful  imprecation  the  Jews  were 
to  answer  three  times,  "  So  be  it."* 

A.  D.  1238.]  The  most  signal  calamity  which 
the  Jews  suffered  during  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis  was 
a  persecution  raised  against  them  by  the  Parisians, 
on  aconnt,  as  was  pretended,  of  their  sacriticing 
some  Christian  children  on  Good  Friday,  and  of 
using  their  blood  at  the  solemnity  of  the  passoTcr. 
For  this  imputed  act  of  murder  and  impiety,  they 
were  cruelly  slaughtered  in  Ihe  metropolis.  The 
persecution  was  also  extended  to  Brie,  Touraine, 
Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Maine ;  in  which  places  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  live  hundred  Jews,  who 
refused  to  embrace  Christianity,  were  put  to  death 
by  the  most  cruel  tortures.  Their  sufferings  would 
probably  have  been  prolongedj  had  not  pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  interposed,  and  written  to  St.  Lewis, 
requesting  him  to  allow  them  liberty  of  conscience. 
During  the  king's  imprisonment  in  the  holy  landf 
,  a  crusade  was  formed  in  his  kingdom  of  simple  shep- 
herds, whose  professed  object  was  to  march  thither 
and  release  him.  They  grounded  their  chimerical 
design  upon  revelations,  and  pretended  they  had  the 
gift  of  working  miracles.  The  enthusiastic  fury 
spread  till  their  army  amounted  to  an  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  who  marched  to  Bourges,  plundered  the 

•  GiSbrd'K  Hlnlorj  of  France,  Tol.  i.  p.  43(1,  4S7 — (60. 

t  St  Lewii  wu  III  ilie  heul  of  tbe  *ixth  aud  mtbqUi  oruMde*  io 
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Jews^  and  seized  all  their  books  in  order  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames.  At  length,  however,  they  were 
subdued^  and  many  of  them  put  to  death.* 

The  following  year  a  conference  was  held  in  the 
presence  of  Blanche,  the  queen  regent,  during 
St  Lewis's  absence,  between  rabbi  Jechiel,  a  learned 
c^bbalist,  and  Nicholas  Donim,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
convert.  The  French  authors  assert,  that  Jechiel, 
baffled  and  mortified  by  the  powerful  arguments  of 
his  opponent,  retired  in  disgust  to  Jerusalem.  While 
the  king  was  under  confinement  in  the  holy  land,  he 
sent  an  edict  to  France  to  expel  the  Jews  from  his 
dominions^  which  was  punctually  executed  by  the 
queen  regent. 

A.  D;  1239.]  The  Israelites  being  numerous  and 
great  usurers  in  Brittany,  the  nobility  and  merchants 
united  in  a  complaint  against  them  to  John  le  Roux, 
the  duke.  An  act  was  passed  which  declared,  that 
at  the  request  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  barons,  and 
vassals  in  Brittany,  all  the  Jews  should  be  for  ever 
banished  from  that  province.  By  this  law  all  their 
debtors  were  exonerated,  and  their  effects  ordered 
to  be  retained;  and  those  who  had  recently  killed 
a  Jew  were  forbidden  to  be  disturbed.  The  king 
of  France  was  to  be  requested  to  expel  this  hated 
nice,  and  confiscate  their  property.  The  duke  en- 
gaged for  himself  and  his  successors,  for  the  present 
and  future  to  support  this  law;  and,  if  he  violated 
it,  he  authorized  the  bishops  to  excommunicate  him, 
and  confiscate  his  lands  in  their  dioceses  without 
regard  to  any  privileges,  f 

p.  67S.  f  Ibid.  p.  S71.    Gregoiref  p.  ^4S. 
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A.  D.  1240.]  The  celebrated  council  of  Lyons 
passed  aho  a  decree  enjoining  all  Christian  princes 
who  had  Jews  in  their  dominions,  under  penalty  of 
excommunication^  to  compel  them  to  refund  to  the 
Crusaders  all  the  money  they  had  obtained  by  usury. 
This  oppressed  people  were  also  prohibited  from 
demanding  any  debts  due  to  them  from  the  Crusaders 
till  their  death  or  return. 

The  council  of  Vienna,  held  in  the  same  century, 
defended  the  Christians  against  the  exorbitant  usury 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  This  peoplej  however,  not- 
withstanding these  decrees  and  precautions,  in  some 
provinces  nf  France,  particularly  in  Languedoc, 
were  raised  to  the  magistracy,*  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom  kept  Christian  slaves. 

A.  D.  1275.]  Philip  the  Bold,  the  successor  of 
St.  Lewis,  was  induced  to  recal  the  Jews  in  order 
to  promote  commerce,  ctTect  the  circulation  of  money, 
and  improve  hi»i  exhausted  finances.  They  became 
powerful  and  affluent  under  the  reign  of  this  prince. 
In  1290,  Edward  king  of  England,  banished  this 
peof^e  from  Gascony,  and  his  other  dominions  in 
Prance.  + 

A.  D.  1300.]  The  example  of  the  English  mo- 
narch was  followed  by  Philip  the  Pair,  who  published 
an  edict  by  which  all  the  Jews  who  refused  to  profess 
ChriatiaBity  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  never  to 
return  upon  pain  of  death.     It  is  allowed,  that  this 

*  The  city  of  Hontpplier  in  particubr  had  been  frequently  io 
danger  of  leeing  a  Jew  8t  the  hc&d  of  the  niBgi*tracy ;  upon  which 
aaconnt,  William  IV.  lord  of  it.  found  himieir  obliged  to  .forbid  it 
bj  hi*  iMt  will,  ai  hii  gnindrBther  hod  done  about  fifij  jean  before. 
— JtteJem  Um'renal  BUIoty,  vol.  liii.  p.  SIT. 

t  Hume'i  Biitvr;  of  Snglaud. 
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unhappy  people  were  sacrificed  to  the  king's  exlreme 
avarice,*  for  he  seized  upon  all  their  wealth,  and 
only  allowed  them  money  to  defray  their  expensea 
to  the  frontiers.  Many  perished  by  the  way  with 
faligTic  and  want,  and  those  who  survived  retired 
into  Germany.  Hence  the  Jews  of  that  country 
supposed  themselves  of  French  extjaclion.  Among 
those  who  escaped  exile  by  receiving  baptism,  many 
relapsed  and  returned  to  Judaism. 

The  conversion  of  the  celebrated  Nicolas  de  Lyra, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  sincere.  He  wrote 
a  learned  treatise  against  his  nation,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  hfe  in  the  explanation  of  the  scrip- 
tures. Most  of  the  proselytes  think  themselves 
obliged  to  give  a  testimony  of  their  faith  by  writing 
against  their  deserted  brethren;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  adduced  more  cogent  arguments  against  ttiem 
than  any  Jewish  convert  before  him.  He  studied 
some  time  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  then  en- 
tered into  the  Franciscan  order.  He  died  at  hiB 
convent  at  Verneuil  in  the  year  1340.+ 

A.  D.  1314.3  "^he  same  avarice  which  caused 
Philip  to  expel  the  Jews  from  France,  induced  Lewis 
the  Tenth,  the  succeeding  monarch,  to  recal  them. 
He  expected  by  this  measure  to  recruit  his  finances, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  Flemings  to  sub- 
jection. The  condition  of  their  return  was  paying 
a  Very  heavy  tax;  and  the  time  of  their  remaining 
in  the  kingdom  limited  to  twelve  years.  During 
this  period  they  were  at  liberty  to  engage  in  trade, 
or  support  themselves  by  labour.  They  were  allowed 

■  BuDBge,  p.  614. 

t  Modem  t^nive ml  Hiitorj,  toI.  liii.  p.SSl. 
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to  collect  their  old  debts,  two  thirds  of  which  the 
king;  claimed  for  himself.  They  were  also  permilled 
to  purchase  synagogues,  burying- places,  and  their 
books,  except  the  Talmud.  But  they  were  bow 
obliged,  as  before,  to  wear  a  particular  mark  of 
distinction.  They  were  prohibited  from  lending 
money  on  usurious  interest,  written  obligalion,  or, 
in  short,  any  thing  but  pledges.  They  were  like- 
wise forbidden  to  dispute  on  religion  either  in  public 
or  private.* 

A.  D.  1320.]  In  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  snrnamed 
the  Tall,  the  shepherds  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country  left  their  flocks  and  farms,  and  asserted,  that 
Ihey  were  going  to  Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  the 
holy  land.  With  no  other  weapons  than  a  pilgrim's 
staff  they  marched  in  great  bodies,  which  were  in- 
creased by  the  junction  of  the  populace,  which  they 
met  on  (heir  way.  Their  leaders  were  two  profligate 
priests,  who  pretended  to  work  miracles,  and  thus 
imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people.  They 
ravaged  several  of  the  southern  provinces,  broke 
open  the  prison  doors,  and  enlisted  all  the  criminals 
they  found  into  their  society.  By  these  means  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  several  cities,  and  com- 
mitted the  vilest  outrages  and  cruelties;  but  more 
particularly  against  the  Jews.  This  miserable  race, 
left  to  the  choice  of  death  or  baptism,  collected  their 
most  valuable  eCTects,  and  fled  before  this  tumultuous 
rabble.  A  considerable  number  of  them  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  royal  casUe  of  Verdun,  in  the 
diocese  of  Toulouse,  were  there  besieged  by  the 
ihepherds.    They  defended  themselves  with  vigour 

*  Buaige,  p.  QT4. 
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and  desperation  ;  and^  finding  their  arms  fail^  began 
io  throw  their  children  over  the  walls  in  hopes  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  their  enemies;  hot  in 
vain.* 

The  shepherds  set  fire  to  the  fortress,  and  expected 
tb  satiate  their  rage  with  the  slaughter  of  the  be- 
sieged. But  the  Jews  perceiving  there  was  no 
means  of  escape,  to  avoid  fiedling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy^  requested  one  of  their  brethren^  a  young 
man  of  great  strength^  to  put  them  all  to  death. 
The  wretch  accepted  the  fata!  commission^  and  after 
he  had  massacred  five  hundred  he  presented  himself 
tb  the  besiegers  with  a  few  children^  whose  lives  he 
had  spared^  and  demanded  baptism.  His  request^ 
however^  was  rejected^  and  he  received  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  barbarity.  At  length  a  great 
number  of  the  shepherds  were  apprehended  and 
executed  at  different  places^  particularly  at  Tou- 
louse^  where  they  had  massacred  all  the  Jews  in  the 
city.f  I 

A.  D.  1330.]  This  miserable  people  were  ten 
years  after  involved  in  another  calamity^  pretended 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  their  having  suffered 
themselves  to  be  bribed  by  the  Saracen  king  of  Gre- 
nada^ to  procure  the  poisoning  of  all  the  riverii, 
wells^  and  reservoirs  of  water.  A  lieper  having  de- 
posed, that  he  was  hired  hy  a  certain  rich  Jew  to 
effect  this  purpose,  the  people  in  several  provinces^ 
without  waiting  for  the  necessary  formality^  attacked 
the  Jews,  and  put  them  to  the  most  cruet  death. 
Some^  driven  to  despair,  perished  by  suicide.    At 

*  Bafoage,  p.  675.    6iffi>rd. 

f  Bainagei  p.  664.    Oiiford,  toI.  i.  p.  639. 
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Paris,  however,  none  but  those  who  were  supposed 
guilty  were  destroyed.  The  rich  were  imprisoned 
till  they  would  discover  their  treasures,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  the  king  seized  for  his  own  use,  and 
expelled  this  devoted  race  from  his  dominions.* 

After  the  Jews  were  banished  the  kingdom  by 
Philip  the  Tall,  they  took  refuge  in  Lombardy,  and 
gave  to  the  foreign  merchants  bills  of  exchaoge, 
drawn  upon  those  to  whom  they  entrusted  their 
effects  at  parting,  and  those  bills  were  accepted. 
Thus  "  commerce  was  seen  to  arise  from  the  bosom 
of  vciatioD  and  despair/'f  It  was  reserved  for  an 
oppressed  people  to  invent  a  method,  by  which 
merchants  in  regions  the  most  remote  from  each 
other  could  procure  the  value  of  their  commodities 
without  the  inconvenience  of  transporting  gold  or 
silver.  In  this  way  the  Jews  often  eluded  the  vio- 
lence and  rapacity  of  their  enemies  ;  the  richest 
among  them  frequently  having  none  but  invisible 
effects,  which  they  could  convey  imperceptibly 
wherever  they  pleased.  Thus  they  accelerated  their 
return  ;  for  though  the  princes  were  willing  to  banish 
their  persons,  they  wished  to  retain  their  wealth. | 

A.  D.  1360.]  In  the  reign  of  John  II.  the  Jews 
endeavoured  to  procure  their  recall.  During  the 
kiug's  captivily§    they  had  made  several  proposals 

*  Bainage,  p.  6TS.     Gifford,  toI.  i.  p-  139,  vol.  ii.  p.  906. 

t  Monte»quieu's  Works,  toI,  ii.  p.  flO 

{   Freach  Enrycio,    Gregoire'i  ObserraHoM  nouvellei  tur  les  Juifj, 

S  King  John  wai  Ukeo  priwiner  in  1*58  bj  the  celebrated  jirince 
of  Wain,  lumBmed  the  BlacV  Prince,  wiu  of  Edward  III,  of  Bogland. 
The  FrcDch  kiag  bad  agreed  to  paj  thrw  millioD*  of  gold  crown*  for 
hii  nmota.  The  fint  payment  was  to  be  800,000  erowiu  ;  and  m 
France  could  not  then  fiirniib  the  inonej,  Ihcj  were  obliged  to  reed 
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to  the  fegent^  who  evinced  a  disposition  to  grant 
them  a  favour  which  they  offered  to  purchase  at  a 
very  high  price.  Soon  after  his  release  John  pub- 
lished a  declaration^  by  which  he  permitted  them  to 
return  and  remain  in  the  kingdom  twenty  years. 
Besides  the  sum  which  they  advanced  for  this  privi- 
lege^ every  master  of  a  family  paid  twelve  florins  of 
gold  on  his  entrance  into,  and  six  florins  yearly  for 
the  liberty  of  residing  in  France.  A  general  poll 
tax  was  also  levied  upon  them  of  one  florin  per 
head.  The  king  strictly  prohibited  their  exorbitant 
usury^  and  permitted  them  only  to  take  moderate 
interest.* 

.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  the  Jews  were 
accused  of  murdering  a  new  convert^  and  other 
crimes,f  for  which  some  were  executed^  others 
scourged^  and  fines  levied  upon  the  synagogues. 
These  severities  induced  many  to  assume  the  mask 
of  Christian ity.:|;  The  people^  however,  in  1380, 
insisted  upon  their  expulsion,  and  assembled  as  it  is 
said  at  the  instigation  of  certain  noblemen,  who  had 
borrowed  large  sums  of  this  persecuted  race,  who 
though  generally  considered  as  the  outcasts  of  so- 
ciety, exerted  their  industry  with  success  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth.  The  houses  of  the  public 
receivers,  most  of  whom  were  Jews  in  Lombardy, 
were  broke  open  ;  the  chests  in  which  the  money 

the  Jews,  and  lell  them  the  liberty  of  trading  in  France.— >^iiArrfOfh 
▼ol.  i.  p*  458* 

*  Giffbrd,  toL  ii.  p.  269.    Bainage,  p.  676. 

f  Charles  VI.  during  his  reign,  becoming  deranged  in  his  intellect, 
it  was  suspected  that  the  Jews  deprived  him  of  his  reason.— >(rrff«^r«, 
p.  98. 

i  Bainage,  p.  676. 
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■vnt  depoBited  were  seized,  and  their  conteats  emp- 
tied into  the  streets  ;  while  the  registers,  bonds,  and 
all  other  securities  for  money  lent,  were  destroyed. 
In  one  street  alone  thirty  houses  were  pillaged,  and 
all  the  furniture,  clothes,  plate,  and  jewels,  became 
the  prey  of  the  populace.  The  Jews  endeavoured 
to  preserve  their  lives  by  flight,  but  most  of  them 
were  intercepted  and  massacred  ;  while  the  few  who 
escaped,  took  refuge  iu  the  dungeons  of  the  Chalelet. 
The  women  in  despair  attempted  to  follow  Iheir 
husbands  with  their  children  in  their  arms  ;  but  the 
mob  forced  their  children  from  them,  and  carried 
them  to  be  baptized.* 

The  government  vras  too  weak  to  inflict  on  the 
insurgents  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
deserved.  The  Jews,  however,  were  re-established 
in  their  habitations  ;  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
council  for  every  one  to  restore,  under  pain  of 
death,  whatever  he  had  taken  from  thein  ;  but  the 
order  was  treated  with  contempt.  These  miserable 
objects  of  oppression,  after  being  despoiled  of  their 
property,  were  exposed  to  prosecutions  from  those 
who  had  left  pledges  in  their  hands ;  but  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  (o  exempt  them  from  the  conse- 
quences, on  taking  an  oath,  that  the  property  which 
was  the  object  of  the  action  had  been  taken  from 
them  during  the  tumult.f 

A.  D.  139*.]  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  a 
council,  which  was  held  on  tiie  17th  of  September, 
passed  an  act  fur  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  France.  The  provost  was  ordered  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  the  edict,  and  take  an  inven- 
•  tiiffurd,  Tol.  ii.  p.  seo.  i  Ibid. 
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tory  t)f  tdl  the  eGBn^ts  which  could  be  found  in  their 
houseii  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  They  were 
obliged  to  le&ve  the  kingdom  in  November ;  and 
finotn  this  luBt  exile  they  bc^n  the  date  of  their 
yeaM.  The  greater  {mtt  of  ihiB  persecuted  people 
relil«d  into  Germany.  In  the  city  of  Metz  in  Lor* 
rnkine  they  preiierved  their  ancient  priviteges^*  the 
city  being  at  the  time  of  their  eipubiM  a  free  town 
in  the  imperial  territorteiB.  After  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Fn^nch  dominioM,  the  king  of  France  continued 
to  tolerate  the  J^ws  wht>  Were  settled  there,  and  ftir 
a  long  period  it  was  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom 
where  they  enjoyed  a  privileged  abode,  f 

Respecting  the  repeated  aecusMions  brought 
against  the  Jews,  of  crucifying  ChrifAian  children, 
poisoning  the  rivers,  ftc.  a  late  author  observes,  ^'  In 
the  dark  periods  of  the  midille  ages;};  the  Jewi, 
punished  but  in  the  most  dreadful  manner  for  real 
crimes,  suffered  oftener  for  crimes  merely  chimerioal. 
The  relations  of  their  sacrificing  Chrisrtian  children 
are  given  by  Christian  historians.  But  even  grant- 
ing, that  rage,  madneSs,  or  a  desire  of  revenge,  may 

*  The  Jewt  were  eitablished  at  Metz  at  early  A  the  ^ear  SS8, 
flince  at  that  epoch  Oomhert  the  dean  broag^  tome  eoiii|4rati 
•faimt  them.  Sigebert  de  Gembloun  tauf^ht  io  thii  city  in  the 
twelfth  century  with  f uch  faccetf ,  that  they  eagerly  retorted  to  bear 
hit  inttructiont— ^rfg^o/rf  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Jewe^  p*  S8S. 

t  Batoage,  p.  676.    Giffbrd,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

X  The  middle  age,  at  it  it  called,  it  contidered  as  temiiaaliiig  at 
the  taking  of  Conttantinople  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Itt  commence* 
ment  it  not  to  well  filed  by  hittoriant,  tome  carrying  it  back  OTen  to 
the  reign  of  Conttantine,  and  tome  only  to  the  divition  of  the  empire 
under  Theodotint.  The  middle  age  contatnt  a  period  of  ebomi  ame 
thoutand  yeart.  The  term  dark  age  it  tometimet  uted  to  eaprett  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuriet,  which  were  the  moat  barbaroof 
portiont  of  thii  dark  period. 
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hare  induced  some  fanatics  to  commit  these  excesses, 
are  we  to  consider  the  whole  nation  as  culpable  ? 

"  The  poisoning  of  fountains  by  bundles  of 
herbs,  or  noxious  mixtures,  forms  an  accusation 
much  more  absurd  ;  for  in  order  to  commit  crimes, 
people  must  be  actuated  by  some  motives,  and  the 
hopes  of  success.  But  what  success  coutd  the  Jews 
expect  in  poisoning  the  springs,  which  were  con- 
stantly renewed,  and  from  which  they  themselves 
daily  drew  water.  Ask  the  physicians,  if,  at  a  time 
when  chemistry  was  only  in  its  infancy,  a  poison 
was  known  tiufHciently  active  to  produce  that  effect. 
Can  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  the 
Jews,  who  were  so  much  interested  in  living  upon 
good  terms  with  other  nations,  should  attempt  crimes, 
the  execution  of  which  was  evidently  impossible ; 
and  which  they  must  naturally  expect  would  provoke 
new  persecutions?"* 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
cruelty  of  professed  Christians  to  the  Jews  in  the 
dark  ages  is  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  that 
sacred  religion,  the  genuine  spirit  of  which  breathes 
"  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men."  This 
spirit  was  exemplified  in  the  primitive  Christians,  the 
apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  more  especially  in  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  prayed  for 
fiis  persecutors,  saying,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  ttiey  do."+ 

*  Gr^i)ire  on  the  Reformation  of  (hn  Jews.  p.  gfi. — Areording 
to  Bainage  moat  of  Ihate  accuMtioni  «gain*t  Uie  Jewi  were  llie 
MpOfti  of  Uieir  inrctcrate  eaemiei.  who  coDtinuiJI<r  tuugbt  their  it 
llfUCliOB,  p.  (I44- 

t  Sm  letter*  of  certain  Jewi  to  Toltairr- 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Jewt  in  Spain  mre  penecnted  by  Ibe  bif hqp  of  Toledo.-— Thej  ire 
tnaMacied  by  the  Crufaden. — Raymond  de  Penneforte  atteinpU  to 
conTert  them. — ^They  are  faroored  by  Alphonso  X.  and  James  L 
king  of  Arragon. — ^They  are  deluded  by  an  impoftor,  who  predicted 
the  appearwM^  of  the  Meinah.— Irmption  of  the  ihephenli.— The 
pestilence  spreads  from  their  army.— The  Jews  are  accused  of  poi- 
soning the  riyeN.— They  are  fayoured  by  Alphonso  XI.— Their 
enemies  conspire  to  destroy  them.— Fresh  insorrections  at  Toledo. 
— Many  Jews  perish  by  suicide. — Of  the  persecutions  they  suffered 
at  Castile  and  Arragon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
-^Pope  Renedict  appoints  a  conference  between  them  and  the  Chris- 
tians.—A  large  number  of  Jews  profess  Christianity. — Of  the  pie- 
teaded  conyevsions  by  Tincent  Ferrier.— Cruelty  of  the  inquisition. 
—They  are  banished  from  Spain.— Terrible  distreu  of  the  refugees. 
—They  are  receiyed  into,  and  soon  after  expelled  from  Portugal. 

A.  D.  1209.]  THE  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain,  were  equally  severe  with  those  of  their  bre- 
thren in  England  and  France.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century^  the  bishop  of  Toledo 
perceiving  them  to  increase  in  number  and  wealth 
excited  the  populace  against  them,  and^  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  entered  and  plundered  their 
houses  and  synagogues.  He  endeavoured  to  vin- 
dicate his  conduct  by  accusing  the  Hebrews  of  having 
betrayed  the  city  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Moors ; 
but  the  silence  of  impartial  historians  exculpated 
them  from  the  charge.* 

A.  D.  1212.]  The  Crusaders,  who  soon  after 
assembled  near  Toledo,  completed  the  work  of  de- 
struction which  the  bigoted  prelate  had  begun.  They 
prescribed  no  limits  to  their  cruelty,  but  made  such 

*  Basnage,  p.  059. 
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bavock  and  carntige  amon^  this  miserable  people, 
tfaat  Abarbanel,  a  celebrated  Jewish  writer,  coti- 
•idered  this  as  one  of  the  moet  severe  and  bloody 
persecutions  which  his  nation  ever  sufiered,  and  that 
it  caused  a  greater  number  to  abandon  Spam  than 
Moses  conducted  out  of  Egypt.  The  Spanish  nobles 
vndeavoured  to  interpose  their  authority,  and  to 
•oppress  these  cruelties.  But  Ferdinand,  who  then 
possessed  the  sovereign  power^  and  wished  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  populace  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  Alblgenses  and  other  sects,  encouraged  and 
promoted  the  persecution.* 

'  A.  D.  1250.]  During  the  reign  of  James  !. 
king  of  Arragon,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal 
for  Christianity,  great  efforts  were  made  to  convert 
the  Jews.  Raymond  de  Penneforte,f  general  of 
the  Dominicans,  confessor  to  the  king  and  minister 
to  the  pope,  used  energetic  measures  to  effect  this 
purpose.  He  had  already,  by  his  reputation  and 
address,  suppressed  the  violence  of  the  populace 
against  this  unhappy  people ;  and  persuaded  the 
king  that  mildness  and  instruction  were  the  most 
effectual  means  to  induce  them  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. Agreeably  to  his  benevolent  plan,  several 
of  the  Dominican  friars  were  chosen  to  learn  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  and  directed  to  apply 
ftemselves  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
Uiat  they  might  be  enabled  to  dispute  with  the  Jewish 
nbbie.')  in  order  to  convince  them  of  their  errors. 
'The  utlempts  made  to  convert  the  Jews  were,  how- 
vrer,  in  general  unsuccessful;  though  they  highly 

*  *  Diunage,  p.  67<i> 

t  Hajmoiid  mu  cauuuizeil  by  pope  Ckmem  VUI. 
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esteemed  Raymond  for  his  singular  humanity  and 
moderation.* 

A.  D.  1355.]  Alphonso  X.  king  of  Castile^  and 
a  cdebrated  astronomer,  encoiuraged  and  promoted 
learned  men  of  all  religious  denominations.  By  his 
order  Jndah  de  Toledo  translated  and  improved  the 
astronomical  works  of  Avicenna^  a  learned  Arabic 
writer.  Isaac,  the  son  of  Cid,  and  other  rabbles^ 
assisted  him  in  compiling  certain  astronomical  tables^ 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  king,  and  do  honour  to 
his  memory,  f 

Alphonso  rewarded  them  with  royal  munificence^ 
and  became  so  generous  a  patron  to  the  nation^  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  2iealots  was  excited^  and  they 
formed  new  plots  and  accusations  against  them.  Three 
villains  of  the  city  of  Orsana^  in  Andalusia^  threw  the 
dead  body  of  a  man  into  the  bouse  of  a  Jew^  and 
accused  him  of  the  murder.  This  improbable  as* 
sertion  gained  credit,  and  awakened  the  popular 
fury  and  haired  against  them.  A  great  number  of 
Jews  were  inhumanly  put  to  deaths  and  others  fled 
£3r  refuge  to  the  houses  of  their  Chriistjan  acquaint- 
ance. The  inhabitants  of  Palma  also  rose,  and 
destroyed  many  of  this  unhappy  people.    Upon  this 

*  Raymond  Martin,  another  Dominican,  wrote  a  treatise  againft 
Uie  Jewf,  called  ^  Pi^rto  Fidei,"  or  the  •*  Poniard  of  Faitii.**  This 
work  ia  contiderad  ai  a  learned  and  powerful  defenoe  of  the  Chriatian 
religion  against  the  argnmentt  of  the  Jews.  Another  monk,  named 
Faal,  of  the  nme  order,  held  a  conference  in  the  palace  of  the  king 
with  Motet  Nachmanidet,  a  famont  cabbalittical  Jew.  Both  tides 
claimed  the  Tictory.  Paul  obtained  an  edict  from  king  Ferdinand, 
ei\joining  the  Jews  to  open  their  houses  and  synagogues  to  him, 
and  to  fumuh  him  with  all  their  Hebrew  books  whenever  he  came  to 
dupute  with  them. — Bmnage,  p.  600. 

f  Modem  Uqiwenal  HirtAry,  toL  xiii.  p.  304. 


ttiey  sent  a  deputation  to  court  to  obtain  the  sap- 
presiion  of  a  massacre  which  was  bo  likely  to  prove 
general.  Their  enemies  also  sent  deputies  on  their 
part,  who  arrived  first  at  court,  and  accused  ihem. 
Joseph,  however,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  depu- 
tation, and  chief  of  the  Jewish  council,  was  so  elo- 
quent in  pleading  his  cause  before  the  Spanish 
monarch,  that  his  countrymen  were  acquitted  of  the 
pretended  murder.* 

Many  learned  men  appeared  among  the  Jews 
;dorinp  (he  time  that  they  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
king  Alphonso.  In  this  number,  Meir  Mithridos, 
tt  native  of  Toledo,  was  eminently  distinguished. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  femous  cabbalistical  work, 
and  a  volume  of  letters  against  Nachmanides  and 
Maimouides,  and  educated  many  pupils  who  became 
the  boast  of  (he  Jewish  nation. 

Nor  was  it  only  at  the  court  of  Castile  that  learned 
Tabbies  appeared  and  were  respected.  James  1. 
.fcng  of  Arragon,  was  so  far  from  adopting  the  pre- 
^Judices  against  them,  that  he  applied  to  them  for 
moral  and  religions  instruction. f  For,  though  the 
Jewish  people  were  hated  and  despised  by  the 
*  populace,  and  by  the  ignorant  among  the  clergy, 
■^ey  were  at  this  time  admired  and  encouraged  by 
the  great  and  learned. 

A.  D.  I25S.]  Their  happiness  was,  however,  soon 
*fter  disturbed  by  a  celebrated  impostor  named  Ze- 
cbariah,  who  formed  the  design  of  deceiving  all  the 

•  Batuage,  p.  663. 

4  Tbeking,  it  ii  mid,  expmwd  in  approbation  of  loDie  parti  of 
tbe  Jewiih  prajrer  booki.  The  clergy  in  thii  age  applied  Ihenuelvei 
nther  to  coolroverxi  than  deiotioo.  Xai*rn  Vnivvriat  HittOTg, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  SUT. 
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Iqrnagogaes  in  Spain.     He  pretended,  that  by  his 
f  knowledge  of  the  prophecies  he  had  discovered  the 
t  exact  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  which 
I  be  predicted  to  he  just  at  hand.    This  impostor  even 
r foretold  the  very  day  on  which  this  mighty  deliverer 
I  was  to  appear,  who  should  gather  logellier  his  elect 
I  people,  subdue  their  enemies,  and  replace  them  in 
r  their  ancient  inheritance.     Deceived  by  this  pro- 
I  phecy  and  expectation  of  the  Messiah,    the  Jews 
prepared  themselves  for  the  event  by  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  at  the  time  appointed  repaired  to  the 
synagogues  clothed  in  white.    But  discovering  the 
imposture,  they  became  ashamed  of  their  blind  cre- 
dulity, and  were  exposed  to  the  insults  and  derision 
of  their  enemies.* 

A.  D.  1320.]  But  the  most  terrible  calamity 
which  they  suffered  during  this  period  was  by  the 
body  of  shepherds  who  had  committed  such  fatal 
ravages  in  France.  Having  become  numerous  and 
powerful  they  entered  Spain,  and  carried  fire  and 
sword  into  several  provinces.  The  Jens,  in  parti- 
cular, were  the  victims  of  their  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
Many  preserved  their  lives  by  surrendering  their 
property  and  renouncing  their  religion.  Those 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  make  these  sacri6ce9 
were  instantly  and  inhumanly  put  to  death.f 

The  pestilence  which  arose  in  the  army  of  the 
shepherds,  and  extended  through  the  neighbouring 
countries,  was  productive  of  new  evils  to  this  un- 
happy people.  The  desolation  occasioned  by  this 
destructive  scourge,  was  attributed  to  their  malice 

*  BMoagr,  p,  064.    Moilcm  UniTenat  Hiilorj,  vol.  lii 
t  Baitiage,  p.  064. 
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igaioBt   the    Christiana.     They  were    accused    of 

having  bribed  the  peasants  of  Mesura  to  poison  the 
rivers,  and  of  having  furnished  tliem  with  poison  for 
that  purpose.  This  absurd  allegation*  gained  cre- 
dit, and  caused  great  numbers  of  Jews  to  be  impri- 
BOned  and  tried.  After  a  long  coniinement,  how- 
I  ever,  they  acquitted  themselves  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
(heir  charge.  But  the  king,  who  was  unwilling  to 
confess  and  condemn  the  injustice  of  his  conduct, 
pretended  that  he  detained  them  in  prison  in  order 
to  effect  their  conversion ;  and  caused  fifteen  thou- 
«nd  who  refused  to  receive  baptism  to  be  put  to  a 
ttuel  death. 

A.D.  1333.]  Alphonso  XI.  king  of  Castile, 
VBB  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  Jews,  being 
principally  directed  in  his  affairs  by  Joseph,  one  of 
the  nation,  whom  he  had  appointed  intendant  of  his 
finances.  This  monarch  was,  however,  prevailed 
apoQ  by  hie  mutinous  and  discontented  subjects  to 
pass  a  decree  against  them,  on  account  of  a  pre- 
tended indignity  offered  to  the  sacrament  by  a 
Jewish  boy.  The  clamour  of  the  populace  was  so 
Iriolent,  that  a  council  was  convened  to  deliberate 
Mrhether  they  should  be  put  to  death  or  banished. 
The  latter  measure  being  preferred,  they  were  com- 
manded to  abandon  the  kingdom  in  three  months. 
Happily  for  them,  the  prince  royal  obtained  a 
revisal  of  the  process,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  a 
joung  Christian  had  inadvertently  committed  the 
jnpposed    crime.     On   this    deposition,    the    king 

*  The  ioventori  of  thii  palpalile  culumnj'  were  thoie  who  owed 
■miiej  to  Ihc  Jewt,  and  who  wished  to  be  delivered  frvoi  their  «■- 
^ftwrn«nient  withuut  pajine  it.— CrCfVire,  p.  id. 
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recalled  his  edict.  The  acquittal  of  the  Jews  highly 
mortified  and  exasperated  their  enemies^  who  as- 
serted, that  the  Christian  had  been  bribed  to  give  an 
evidence  in  their  fiivonr.  In  another  city  many  of  the 
nation  were  put  to  death  for  the  pretended  offence.^ 

A.  D.  1349.]  Soon  after^  a  fresh  insurrection 
against  the  Jews  broke  out  in  Toledo^  and  their 
terror  and  desperation  on  this  occasion  baffles  al 
description.  One  of  them^  perceiving  the  Zealots 
breaking  into  the  house  in  order  to  massacre  all  thqr 
founds  in  a  phrenzy  of  rage  and  despair  killed  his 
relations  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him^  and  Chen 
destroyed  himsdf  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  f 

A.  D.  1396.]  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of 
Castile^  Martin,  archdeacon  of  Astigi,  by  vehe* 
roently  preaching  against  the  Jews  through  the 
streets  of  Seville  and  C!ordova,  exasperated  the 
populace  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  massacni 
them  in  both  places.  The  persecntioo  spread  to 
Toledo,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona,  where  some  were 
plundered,  others  murdered,  while  the  most  nrtftil 
pressed  Christianity  in  order  to  escape  such  acts  of 
violence.  The  populous  synagognes  of  Seville  and 
Cordova  became  almost  deserted.  These  wretched 
fugitives,  who  had  fled  to  Andalusia  and  other  pro- 
vinces, were  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants.  King 
John,  the  son  and  saccessor  of  Henry,  treated  the 
Jews  with  equal  cruelty .  Durmg  his  reign ^  aHiny 
perished  by  being  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  those  who  survived  were  compelled  to  wear  a 
disgraceful  mark  of  distiaction.J 

*  Buoage,  p.  666.  t  Bifoage,  |i.  667.  f  Ibid. 


The  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Arragon  was  not 
much  more  eligible  than  that  of  their  brethren  in 
Castile.  That  kingdom  was  involved  in  civil  and 
intestine  wars,  which  could  only  be  supported  by 
large  imposts.  The  heaviest  taxes  were  levied  upon 
a  people  who  had  been  so  long  the  miserable  objects 
of  oppression.  But  though  they  were  exposed  to 
continual  vexations  and  persecutions,  several  learned 
men,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  appeared  among 
those  in  Spain.  In  particular,  two  physicians*  of 
the  Cflstilian  king  acquired  great  celebrity.  One  of 
these  famous  men,  named  iVleir  Algudes,  was  chief 
of  all  the  synagogues  in  Spain.  He  translated 
Ariiitotle's  Ethics,  and  flourished  till  the  year 
1405.  t 

A.  D.  1412.]  At  the  comit>encement  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  anlipope  Benedict  XIU.  who 
Was  (hen  in  Arragnn,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  To  effect  lliis 
purpose,  he  summoned  the  most  celebrated  rabbies 
in  Spain  to  attend  a  conference  which  he  appointed 
for  religious  discussions  between  them  and  the  Chris- 
tians. Jerome  de  Sancla  Fide,  who  had  deserted 
the  synagogue  and  embraced  Christianity,  persuaded 
'  the  pope  to  take  this  step,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
could  convince  his  countrymen,  by  passages  out  of 
the  Talmud,  (hat  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah. 
This  convert  was  not  only  the  chief  promoter,  but 
I  the  principal  conductor  of  the  dispute.    Rabbi  Vidal 


>  Tbe  learned  Dr.  Friond  in  fcii  Hiitory  of  Medicine  uterti,  that 
the  Jem  were  tbe  princea  of  that  iclcnce  in  Kurope  during  ihe 
middle  agc«.—Gr«fa(r<,  p.  818, 

t  Buoage,  p.  eso. 
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was  chosen  to  defend  the  Jewish  religion.  The 
Jews- mt  this  lime  expressed  unusnal  respect  for  the 
pope,  who  entertained  them  with  politeness^  and 
defrayed  their  expences.*  But  they  treated  Jerome 
with  great  asperity^  their  minds  being  exceedingly 
embittered  against  him^  both  for  deserting  the  syna- 
gogoe^  and  involving  them  in  a  dispute  from  which 
they  apprehended  fetal  consequences. -jc 

The  tenonr  and  result  of  this  femous  conference 
is  varioasly  related  by  Christian  and  Jewish  histo- 
rians. The  latter^  however,  confess  that  they 
bribed  several  bishops  to  persuade  Benedict  to  break 
off  the  dispute^  from  an  apprehension  that  it  woidd 
exasperate  their  enemies  against  them.  But  the 
pope  insisted  upon  Jerome's  performing  his  engage- 
ment; and  four  or  five  thousand  Jews  were  con- 
verted upon  reading  his  relation  of  the  conference, 
which  be  presented  to  this  pontiff.  The  high 
celebrity  of  this  performance  induced  Joseph  Albo»^ 
a  Spanish  rabbi^  to  compile  his  articles  of  feithj  in 
order  to  confirm  the  wavering  minds  of  his  brethren. 
He  pretended,  that  a  bdiief  of  the  future  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  not  necessary  to  salvation  ;  nnd 
censured  Maimonides^  without  naming  him,  for 
having  made  this  an  essential  part  of  his  creed.    He 


*  Thay,  It  is  laid,  eren  carried  their  irapioui  flattorj  lo  fiu*  m  to 
apply  to  him  the  words  of  Dayid's  petition  to  God  i  '*  Shew  us  thj 
mercy,  O  Lord,  and  grant  us  thy  salvation. **—Ba«iia|re,  p.  680. 

f  Basnage,  p.  680.    Modem  Univer.  Hist  vol.  xiii. 

X  This  rabbi,  finding  the  arguments  which  were  adduced  to  prove 
thst  the  Messiah  was  cone  made  a  great  impressioB  upcm  1^  Jews, 
maialHOfli,  thai  a  belief  of  his  coming  was  aot  an  esaeBUai  article 
of  faith,  and  wished  to  have  it  expunged  from  Uie  creed  ^f  Maime- 
nides.— Basfiife,  p.  344.  « 
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reduced  the  fundumertlal  dogmas  of  the  Jewiib 
foith  to  three,  viz.  the  existence  of  God,  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  future  reward;*  and  punistimentK.* 
I  A.  D.  I4I.S,  ]  The  following  year  Benedict  XIU. 
published  his  constitution  against  lite  Talmud,  aod 
the  usury  of  the  Jew;;.  But,  as  he  was  deposed 
non  after,  all  his  ordiiinnces  were  revoked;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  plans  were  followed  by 
Martin  of  Florence  his  successor. 

A.  D.  1413.]  Vincent  Ferrier,  who  has  been 
canonized  fur  his  miracles  and  zeal  for  converting 
the  Jews,  appeared  at  this  time.  The  Christians 
compute,  that  the  number  whom  he  induced  to 
tbandon  their  religion  amounted  to  twenty-live  thou- 
uud.  According  to  the  Jewish  accbunts  still  more 
deserted  the  synagogues.  But  whatever  was  their 
number,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
teoounoed  their  former  religion,  merely  to  avoid 
severe  and  cruel  treatment.  They  secretly  circum- 
cised tbeir  children,  observed  the  passover,  and 
Beglected  none  of  the  Jewish  rites  and  cercmonie&.f 

The  dissimulation  of  the  pretended  converts  did 
not  long  pass  unnoticed  by  the  clergy,  who  ac- 
quainted Ferdinand,  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  the 
pope  Sixtus  IV.  with  their  conduct.     Exasperated 

,  *  vUditon'*  PrCKDl  SUte  of  the  Jewi,  p.  ^^. 

i  BaMUgc,  p.  0S9-  Huduru  l^niverial  O'atory,  vol.  xiii.  p.  347. 
•^  uQalliiumlwrof  Juwinere,  however,  iiriceined  ilacere  convertti 
MKOPg  whom  Soliitnoa,  the  sun  of  Levi,  «us  iududcd.  Haviug  reul 
awork  of  Thonuu  Aquiaas  bu  miihraced  CbrbtiaDity,  and  tuok  llie 
I, ■Use  of  Paul  of  Burgua.  Souu  after  bii  bapliioi  be  nai  raiied  t« 
:  the  bi(lu>|iric  of  ti)al  cilj,  which  wu  bit  lutive  pUco,  and  atterward* 
to  the  patriarcbale  of  Aquileto.  He  left  a  fou  who  luccceded  bim  IB 
the  bittaupric,  and  wrote  a  hiilor}  uf  Spain. — Bainage,  p.  bOO, 

Hi 
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at  the  affront  oflfered  to  the  Christian  religion,  the 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition*  was  directed  to  pay  dose 
attention  to  the  behaiiour  of  these  delinquents ;  and 
all  Christian  princes  were  exhorted  to  assist  in 
bringing  them  to  condign  punishment.  This  de* 
cree,  which  was  published  in  most  parts  of  Spain, 
filled  the  Jevrs  with  such  consternation,  that  seven- 
teen thousand  immediately  returned  to  the  church, 
and  submitted  themselves  to  whatever  censure  or 
penance  should  be  inflicted.  Two  thousand  of  this 
miserable  people,  part  of  whom  confessed  that  Jesos 
Christ  was  the  true  Messiah,  were  put  to  death. 
Many  were  sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment,  and, 
after  regaining  their  liberty,  were  ordered  to  wear 
two  red  crosses  on  their  upper  garments,  in  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  had  deserved  the  flames. 
Nor  were  the  sacred  repositories  of  the  dead  spared  ; 
human  bodies  were  disinterred  and  burned ;  their 
property  was  confiscated,  and  their  children  were 
decbred  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  possessions 
of  their  parents.  Notwithstanding  the  watchfulness 
of  the  inquisition,  many  found  means  to  emigrate ; 
others  were  more  careful  to  conceal  their  dissimu- 

*  The  court  of  the  inquUition  was  introduced  into  Spam  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  was  principally 
intended  to  prevent  the  relapae  of  the  Jews  and  Moon,  who  had 
been,  or  pretended  to  be,  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Torquemade,  a  Dominican,  conletfor  to  queen  IiabeUa,  pre. 
tended  that  the  diftimutation  of  the  Jews  would  greatly  injure  the 
cause  of  religion.  The  queen  listened  with  respectful  deference  to 
her  confessor,  and  at  length  gained  over  the  king  to  consent  to  the 
establifhment  of  this  barbarous  tribunal.  Its  Jurisdiction  extended 
over  all  who  in  their  practice  or  opinions  difiered  from  the  eataMished 
church.— ITtflffeii't  Hiiiory  of  the  ildgpi  of  PkiUp  if.  vol.  U. 
p.lS4,  1S5. 
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lation  ;  and  some  endeavoured  lo  be  belter  instructed 
previously  to  their  professing  Christiunity.* 

A.  D.  1445-3  "^^^  populace  still  continued  lo 
oppress  and  insult  this  unhappy  people,  and  at- 
tributed  all  the  public  calamities  to  the  obstinacy  of 
tfae  recusant,  or  the  hypocrisy  of  the  conforming 
Jews.  At  this  time  an  insurrection  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Toledo  took  place,  on  account  of  a 
pretended  infringement  on  their  privileges.  The 
resentment  of  a  mutinous  people  was  principally 
levelled  against  the  Jews,  whose  houses  they  plun- 
dered, and  murdered  all  who  opposed  them.  After 
tfae  tumult  subsided,  laws  were  enacted  which  ex- 
dadcd  the  new  converts  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
iionour. 

The  Spanish  clergy,  however,  took  them  under 
their  protection.  The  dean  of  the  cathedral  church 
in  the  city  particularly  exerted  ali  his  eloquence  in 
their  favour,  and  endeavoured  to  inierest  the 
feelings  of  the  people  by  representing,  that  many 
iUnslrioas  families,  who  had  int(?rmarriedf  with  the 
Mnverted  Jews,  would  be  deprived  of  all  their  em- 
j>loyments  by  the  execution  of  these  laws.  All  his 
iflbrts  would  have  proved  ineffectual,  had  not  pope 
Nicolas  I.  published  a  bull,  by  which  he  excom- 
municated all  who  were  for  excluding  the  Jewish 
or  Pagan  proselytes  from  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
preferment.     This  decree  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 

■  BuDOge.  p.  flOI.     Modem  Univer.  Hitt. 

f  A  Dumtter  of  the  Gtandi-'es,  who  hod  notliiog  leFt  but  their  titlci, 
iti  martied  iuto  Jewiih  faniilin  in  order  lo  repair  (he  touei  the] 
itA  lUduDcd  by  their  prodtf^lity.— f'a/laf're'i  WbtUi,  tuI-  iii' 
Jfi-B3. 
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was  80  diepleasiiig  to  the  SpaniBh  natioti^  that  he 
was  obliged  to  israe  a  second  bull  to  confirm  it;  and 
Mariana  is  almost  the  only  Spanish  writer  who  has 
gitretfi  it  a  pkee  in  his  history.* 

A.  i>.  1492.]  Soon  after  Ferdinand  a^  IsabeBa 
bad  completed'  tbeir  reduction  of  the  Moors,  they 
issued  an  edict,  commanding  the  Jews  either  td 
embmce  Christianity,  or  quit  the  kingdom  in  four 
moilths.  The  people  were  at  the  same  time  pro^ 
hibit^j  Mder  tiie  severest  penalties,  fh<om  affording: 
proiri$ions  or  any  other  assistance  toi  those  who  slionldf 
be  fftund  in  Spain  after  this  period.  Their  altacb* 
ment  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  superior  to  every  other 
consideration;  and  the  Spanish  historians  afirm, 
that  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  abandoned 
the  kingdom  pursuant  to  this  decree.  The  Jewish 
writers  make  the  number  two  hundred  thousand 
families ;  which,  reckoning  only  five  to  each  family^ 
must  have  amounted  to  a  million  of  souls,  f 

The  reputation  which  the  celebrated  rabbi  Isaac 
Abarbanel  enjoyed  at  court,  could  not  prevent  his 
being  included  among  the  exiles.^  He  was  bom  at 
Lisbon,  1437,  of  an  ancient  family,  who  boasted 
a  lineal  descent  from  king  David.$     His  parents  took 

*  Mariaoa'f  Hiftory  of  Spain.    Bainage,  p.  691.  t  Ibid. 

X  Rabbi  liaac  Karo  wai  anoUwr  learned  eiile.  He  retired  firaC  to 
Portugal^  and  tbence  to  Jeniialeni.  He  litcd  a  perfect  reclitae  in  this 
city,  and  devoted  himself  to  f tudj.  He  composed  a  Commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  partly  cabbaliitical  and  partly  literal. — Medem 
Univenal  Hitiory. 

^  He  founded  his  preteoslens  on  the  tettinony  of  Inac  AbnGeath, 
who  says  i»  one  of  hit  comaBentanet  on  the  scripturea,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  two  fomiliea  of  the  i«ce 
of  Day  id  went  Into  Spain ;  one  of  whom  settled  at  Luoeaa,  the  othw 
at  Seville;  and  that  from  the  latter  Abarbanel  was  descended.    After 
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{^eat  care  of  his  education,  and,  as  he  possessed 
(tislinguished  abilities,  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
the  sciences,  especially  sacred  litcratnre.  But  his 
ambition  to  figure  at  court  induced  him  to  turn  his 
chief  attention  to  politics,  finance,  and  commerce, 

During;  the  reign  of  Alphonso  V.  king  of  Portugal, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  bis  priry  council,  and  filled 
his  station  with  dignity  and  splendour  till  the  death 
of  this  monarch.  But  being  discarded  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  who  hated  the  Jews,  he  fled  to 
Castile.  He  was  graciously  received  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  advanced  to  preferments,  which 
he  enjoyed  until  his  countrymen  were  expelled  from 
SpaiD.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save 
himself  and  his  nation  from  this  fatal  stroke.  But 
finding  all  his  efforts  useless,  he  embarked  for  Naples, 
and  arrived  there  with  his  family  in  14^.  Being 
educated  a  courtier,  he  ingratiated  himself  wilh  Fer- 
dinand, king  of  Naples ;  and  Iwth  that  sovereign 
and  Alphonso  his  successor  protected  and  employed 
him.  He  died  at  Venice,  1508,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  at  Padua.  Several 
of  the  Venetian  nobles,  and  all  the  Jews,  attended  his 
funeral.  He  publislied  many  learned  works,*  par- 
ticularly a  commenlary  on  lilxodus,  Deuteronomy, 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  oLher  hooks  of  the 
Old  Testeraent.f 

the  example  of  hii  father  he  asiumeil  the  title  of  Don,  the  uiuid 
ciiitom  among  the  nobles  of  Spam.—Boiiii  DiuerUlioni  Criliquet 
paur  KTvir  a  fhittoire  del  Juifi. 

■  Ba*oaf;e.  p.  «9i.     Dc  ItcMne**  Hebnw  BJDjrra^h;. 

i  He  Bpptiid  hlmtelf  to  stui);  wiHi  imlnfatigubio  nnlDur,  and  wta 
h«U  in  aiich  high  eglimation  among  the  Jewt,  that  tome  did  not  he- 
sitate to  pronounce  him  tiiperior  to  Mnimouiilcs.     The;  ngTC«.  i\\: 
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The  sufferings  of  the  Jevrish  emigniota  who  em- 
barked for  other  countries  were  inexpressible  and 
almost  inconceivable.  Some  of  the  vessels  look  fire, 
and  the  miserable  objects  of  oppression  perished  in 
the  flames.  Others  were  so  heavily  laden  that  Ihey 
sunk,  and  many  were  drowned.  Grent  numbers 
were  shipwrecked  on  foreign  coasts,  and  perished 
with  cold  and  hunger.  One  of  the  Spanish  pilots 
formed  the  resolution  of  murdering  all  tlie  Jews  in 
his  veesel,  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  )o  revenge  the 
death  of  Christ,  whom  their  ancestors  hud  crucified. 
They  represented  to  him  that  Christ,  ■'  who  died 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  did  not  desire  the 
death  but  the  salvation  of  the  sinner."  The  sailor 
in  consequence  of  this  pathetic  remonstrance  gave 
up  the  design  of  murdering  them  ;  but  caused  them 
lo  be  stripped  naked,  and  set  down  on  the  next 
shore,  where  part  of  them  perished  with  hunger; 
others  were  destroyed  by  lions  who  came  out  of 
a  neighbouring  cavern .  The  remainder  were  saved 
by  the  humanity  of  a  master  of  u  vessel,  who  took 
them  in  upon  seeing  llieir  miserable  condition.* 

The  pestilence  also  destroyed  many  of  these  un- 
fortunate exiles;  and,  lo  complete  ibeir  calamities, 
those  who  reached  the  city  of  Fez  in  Africa,  were 
refused  admittance  by  the  merciless  inhabitants,  and 
died  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  those 
who  Bailed  for  Italy  arrived  at  Genoa,  they  found  the 
city  afflicted  by  a  famine,  which  had  greatly  raised 

to  a  mini]  clear  and  penetrating  he  adtleil  a  liTelj  and  Tcrtilc  iniRgina- 
tion.  whicb  was  exhibited  id  hiieai;  and  copioui  eioculitH).— Dfi- 
lerlolioiu  CnUquei,  tfe. 
■  BaiDige,  p,  69S. 
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(tic  price  of  provisionB.  The  inhabitants,  seeing 
tfaem  macerated  by  sutferings,  and  destitute  of 
money  to  purchase  food,  met  them  with  the  cross 
in  one  hand  and  bread  in  llie  other  ;  and  refused  lo 
give  sustenance  to  any  who  would  not  previously 
consent  to  adore  the  crosti.  Many  of  (hiij  wretched 
people,  who  had  the  courage  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try and  riches  for  their  religion,  were  unable  to  resist 
this  second  temptation.* 

The  tyrannical  manner,  in  which  the  bigotry  and 
avarice  of  king  Ferdinand  hud  induced  him  to  treat 
the  Jews,  was  highly  condemned  by  all  judicious 
Christiana.  This  unhappy  race,  upon  the  first 
notice  of  their  intended  expulsion,  had  found  means 
lo  elude  the  vigilant  rapacity  of  the  monarch,  and 
convey  the  richest  of  their  elfects  into  the  countries 
where  they  intended  to  retire.  In  consequence  of 
which,  the  wealth  acquired  by  their  expulsion  was 
not  so  considerable  as  the  king  expected.  The 
Spanish  nobility  complained  that  Iheir  cities  and 
towns  were  disinhabited.  The  senate  of  Venice 
and  Ihe  parliament  of  Paris  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  banishment  of  a  nation,  whose  address 
in  pecuniary  negociation  was  so  useful  to  the  public.+ 
Though  pope  Alexander  VI,  dignified  the  Spanish 
monarch  with  the  title  of  Catholic,  yet  he  readily 
received  the  exiles  into  his  own  dominions,  and 
treated  them  with  great  kindness  and  humanity. J 


*  Bunn^f?,  p.  6Si. 

*  ThccipuliioDof  the  JetngBvcaviolealcheck  lo  llie  ci 
«f  SpKiu,  which  nu  almoit  entirely  in  their  haaA».— BIglanift  rie^ 
«f  Ou  WorU.  ..    • 

X  B«wge,  p.  WX.  I   { 
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Many  of  the  Jews  tought  m  nearer  asylum  in  Por- 
tugal.: John  II.*  the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom^ 
had  formerty  sent  some  of  this  nationf  to  make  dis> 
ooferies  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  they 
brought  him  exact  and  faithful  accounts.  They  had 
assisted  the  Portuguese  adventurers  in  the  discovery 
of  the  East  Indies.  Notwithstanding  these  impor- 
tant services^  the  king  consented  to  receive  them 
only  on  condition  that  each  one  should  pay  him 
eight  golden  ducats,  and  quit  his  dominions  at  a 
limited  time^  or  forfeit  his  liberty.  On  his  part  be 
engi^ed^  when  the  time  fixed  for  their  departure 
arrived^  to  fomisb  vessels  to  transport  them  to  any 
phuse  where  they  chose  to  retire.  The  king  was 
desirous  of  fulfilling  his  engagement;  but  his  ordem 
were  disregarded^  and  the  fugitives^  who  were  about 
to  leave  Portugal^  were  treated  in  such  a  barbarous 
manner  by  the  seamen^  that  many  chose  to  remain 
in  the  kingdom  and  be  sold  as  slaves,  rather  than 
expose  themselves  to  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
a  new  voyage.  J 

Emanuel,  his  successor,  appeared  at  first  to  com- 
miserate their  sufferings,  and  restored  to  them  their 
liberty.  Their  peace^  however,  was  of  short  du- 
ration ;  and  the  IcTrig  reluctantly  sacrificed  them  to 
an  alliance  which  he  contracted  with  the  daughter 
of.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  queen  having  de- 
clared, that  '^  she  wouM  not  acknowledge  a  son-in- 
law  who  permitted  the  enemies  of  God  to  remain  in 

*  In  the  reign  of  John  I.  the  Jews  had  their  iynag^ogues  and  ribbiet 
in  Pdrtu^. 

f  Murphy*!  Tnveb  in  Portugal,  p.  ««S. 

t  Basnage,  p.  604.    Murphy's  Traveli  in  Portugal,  p.  994. 


his  dominions,"  he  issued  aa  edict  which  expelled 
them  from  Portugal,  and  lixed  a  day  on  which  those 
who  remained  should  be  deprived  of  their  liberty. 

When  the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  king  wu 
greatly  affected  with  the  idea  of  expelling  such  mul- 
titude)) uf  people;  and  resolved  at  least  to  effect  the 
coaversiou  of  their  children.  He  had  engaged  that 
ships  flhould  be  provided  for  their  emigration  at 
three  principal  ports ;  but  lie  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  them  to  embark  any  where  but  at  Liebon. 
When  they  arrived  at  this  city,  he  ordered  all  the 
chHdren  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  forcibly 
taken  from  their  parents,  in  order  to  be  educated  in 
the  Christian  faith.  The  execution  of  this  barba- 
rous command  was  attended  with  the  most  affecting 
circumstances.  Many  of  the  wretched  parents,  in 
a  phrenzy  of  rage  and  despair,  first  killed  thMP 
chiidren,  and  then  destroyed  themselves.  The  kif^ 
had  invented  so  many  delays  to  retard  the  departure 
of  these  unfortunate  exiles,  that  many  remained  in 
the  kingdom,  and  were  sold  as  slaves.  Overwhelmed 
with  these  complicated  afflictions,  at  length  they 
consented  to  assume  the  mask  of  Christianity,  and 
recovered  their  liberty  and  children.  The  sincerity 
of  these  pretended  converts  was,  however,  greatly 
suspected,  and  the  least  discovery  of  their  predilection 
for  the  Mosaic  religion  exposed  them  to  the  crueltifll 
of  the  merciless  inquisition.*  "^ 

•  Murphj""  Travels  in  Portugal,  p.  «9S.  "' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Tte  Jews  in  Germany  are  aecued  of  Tarioui  Griiiiet.*Tliey  eadeaToar 
to  hinder  the  convenion  of  a  young  man  of  their  nation  at  Frank- 
fort— Part  of  the  city  it  burned,  and  a  number  of  Jewi  destroyed.-^ 
Accmatlon  against  those  of  Hagnenan. — They  are  massacred  at 
BaTaria  and  Bern.— Of  sereral  learned  rabbies.^The  Jews  flourish 
at  Lithuania  in  the  thirteenth  century*— Decrees  enacted  against 
them  in  the  council  of  Vienna* — A  regulation  made  at  Augsburg 
respectiog  the  oaths  to  be  administered  to  them.— Disputes  between 
the  Babbinisls  and  Canutes.— Raind  Fleisch  excites  the  people  in 
Tarions  parts  of  Germany  to  uMSsacre  the  Jews.— They  are  pro- 
tected by  the  bishop  of  Spires.— They  are  murdered  by  the  Flagel- 
lants.— Persecution  against  them  on  pretence  of  their  poisoning 
the  rifeiSi  Cruelties  practised  against  those  of  Bohemia. — ^They 
are  accused  again  of  poisoning  the  riTers,  and  banished  the  ea^nre. 
— ^They  are  persecuted  in  various  parts  during  the  thirteenth  century. 

A.  D.  1238.]  THE  Jews  have  been  more  fre- 
quently accused  of  enormous  crimes  in  Germany 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  When  the  Per- 
sians and  Tartars  made  incursions  into  this  country, 
they  were  charged  with  favouring  and  assisting  these 
enterprizes,  in  hopes  of  being  delivered  from  the 
persecutions  which  they  suffered  from  the  Christians. 
They  were^  probably,  more  justly  accused  the  same 
year  of  opposing  the  conversion  of  a  young  man  of 
their  nation  at  Frankfort  who  was  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving baptism.*  The  people  were  incensed  at 
this  opposition,  and  arms  were  seized  on  both  sides. 
Several  Christians  lost  their  lives;  and  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Jews  perished  by  the  sword^  or 
the  fire  they  had  kindled.  One  half  of  the  city  was 
consumed ;  and  the  most  prudent  among  them  were 

*  Basnage,  p.  GS2. 
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iadaced  to  profess  Christianity,  to  avoid  being 
0ced  to  the  resenlmenl  of  the  multitude. 
I  A.  D.  1341.]  The  Jews  in  Germany  were 
iquently  accused  of  murdering*  Christian  children  at 
ilbeir  paSBover.  The  first  instance  which  occurs 
vns  at  Haguenaii  in  Lower  Alaalia,  where  three  of 
4faem  were  found  dead  in  a  Jewish  house.  Com- 
plaint  was  made  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  who, 
not  Iteing  inclined  to  believe  the  report,  coldly 
replied,  "  that  since  the  children  were  dead,  they 
must  be  buried."  This  instance  of  his  incredulity 
«xafperated  the  people  ;  but  as  they  were  unable  (o 
prove  the  alleged  crime,  the  Jewe,  upon  paying  a 
considerable  sum,  obtained  a  favourable  judgment 
from  the  empcror.f 

■  A.  D.  1286.]  About  this  time  those  of  Munich 
in  Bavaria  suQcred  a  severe  calamity.  An  old 
womaD  having  confessed  that  she  sold  them  a  child, 
whom  they  murdered,  (he  people,  without  waiting 
the  event  of  a  trial,  put  to  death  all  of  this  miserable 
race  whom  they  could  find.  The  (own  officers, 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  suppress  the  tumult, 
advised  the  Jews  to  retire  into  their  synagogue, 
■which  was  a  slrong  stone  building.  They  complied  ; 
but  notwithstanding  great  efforts  were  made  by  the 
duke  and  the  officers  to  appease  and  disperse  (he 
inulti(ude,  they  were  all  burned  and  destroyed  in 
tt.;^     An  accu8a(ion  of  a  similar  nature  was  brought 

'  *  The  ferrour  uf  the  Jews  is  titiguUrlj  inclined  to  fnnBticiira  i  and 
the;  ate  highlj  incenied  nbcii  one  of  Iheir  meinbeni  abjure*  bi*  reli- 
gion. Thi)  ii  III  conscqueace  uf  n  priuci^le  imputed  to  Mainiuaidn, 
Ihat  thoie  who  abaiiiluLi  Judsiim  ought  (o  be  pertcvutcd  to  hell 
—^regatre.  p.  6i. 
t  BMMBe.  p^aa.  i  ibid 
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against  (hose  <tf  Wartebuiig  and  Bern^  where  tbey 
were  massacred  in  the  same  manner. 

Natwklistanding  these  persecutions^  the  Jews  in 
Germany  boast  of  the  learned  rabbies  who  appeared 
in  the  thirteenth  century^  particalarly  Banic  and 
Eliezer  de  Germeciman^  both  of  whom  were  fitmoos 
cabbalists ;  and  the  latter  wrote  a  celdirated  treatise, 
called,  ''  The  Mantle  of  the  Lord/'  Meir  de  Rotr 
tenburgli  was  also  diatinguished  for  his  learning, 
and  became  the  judge  and  chief  doctor  ai  bis 
German  brethren.* 

The  Jews  flourished  m  Lithuania  dioring  the  thir- 
teenth centiiiy.  King  Bolesbiis  granted  them 
liberty  of  conscience  and  other  privilegesj  which 
they  preserved  under  his  successors.  Their  pros* 
parity  excited  the  envy  of  ttie  popnlace^  who 
endearoured  to  disturb  their  peace,  and  blast  their 
reputation*  It  was  observed  in  the  council  of 
Vieaoa,  which  was  convened  in  1267,  that  they 
were  become  <o  numerous  and  powerful  that  the 
ificoaae  of  the  clergy  was  considerably  diminished. 
It  was,  therefore,  ordained  that  they  should  reim- 
burse them,  in  proportion  to  what  they  might  have 
considered  themselves  entitled,  had  their  families 
been  Christian.  The  council  also  enacted,  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  demolish  the  new  and  superb 
synagogues  which  they  had  erected,  and  be  con- 
tented  with  their  former  places  of  worship.  These 
decrees,  however,  proved  abortive  ;  for  the  German 
princes  and  nobles  protected  those  who  refused  to 
obey  ;  and  even  obliged  their  oflScers  to  afford  shelter 
to  the  unhappy  victims  who  implored  their  assistance. 

*  Bainage,  p.  684. 
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The  clei^y  were,  therefore,  ncceseitaled  to  puraae 
wore  violent  measureii,  and  excommunicaled  all  who 
fisTOured  and  defended  the  Jews.* 

A  new  regulation  was  made  at  Augsburg  upon 
observing  that  they  did  not  consider  it  a  crime  to 
riotate  their  oaths.  Previously  to  (his  time  they 
been  compelled  to  swear  by  (he  saints,  by  the 
Messed  Mary,  or  even  by  the  Son  of  God.  But, 
u  they  made  no  scruple  to  violate  these  oaths,  they 
were  obliged  to  stvear  by  the  name  of  God,  end  the 
bw  of  Moses.  Yet  they  supposed  even  the»c 
lolemn  engagement:!  were  annulled  on  the  great  d&y 
ef  expiation  ;  and  could,  therefore,  be  of  force  for 
nity  oae  year.  It  is  also  said,  that  a  number  of 
their  casuists  authorize  deception,  equivocation, 
mental  restriction,  and  hypocrisy. f  According  to  a 
concession  of  the  Talmud,  it  is  lawful  to  dissemble 
for  the  sake  of  peace.]; 

A.  D.  1286.]  About  this  time  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Rabbinists^  and  Caraites  were  conducted 
*«th  great  violence.  Aaron  Cohen,  a  rabbi  of  great 
learning,  who  was  the  head  of  the  latter  sect,  wrote 
a  treatise  to  expose  the  absurdities  of  the  Talmud. 
He  explained  their  articles  of  faith,  and  styled  his 
work,  "  The  Tree  of  Life,"  because  he  supposed 

belief  of  their  dogmas  necessary  in  oitler  to  attain 
otemal  salvation.  Though  he  acknowledged  a  re- 
torrection,  he  confined  it  only  to  the  true  believer* 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  But  notwithstanding  his 
attempt  to  lessen  the  attachment  which  the  C^rtites 


p.  flSl.     Mudem  Uiiirer.  Hiit.  to).  «lii.  p.  SS7.' 
t  Oregoire.  p.  i»  I .         t  Modern  ITniycr.  Hiit.  rot.  tiif.  'f.  MR   _ 
^  The  Rabfaiiiiits  nre  rnodcrn  Phariieea. 
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began  io  discover  to  tradition^  rabbi  Nissi^  another 
&nious  doctor  of  this  sect^  was  obliged  at  the 
earnest  request  of  his  pupils^  to  explain  the  Misna. 
Even  Aaron  was  at  length  induced  to  give  an  alle- 
gorical explication  of  several  passages  of  scripture. 
But  though  this  relaxation  in  the  tenets  of  their 
opponents  gratified  the  Rabbi  nists^*  the  hatred 
between  the  two  sects  continued  with  unabated 
violence.f 

A.  D.  1264.]  During  the  contest  between  Adol- 
phuB  of  Nassau  and  Albeit  of  Austria^  each  of 
whom  h^d  been  elected  emperor^  a  fanatical  peasant^ 
named  Raind  Fleisch^  taking  advantage  of  the  wars 
which  raged  in  Germany^  commenced  an  itinerant 
preacher  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Franconia,  and 
other  provinces.  He  pretended  tliat  God  had  sent 
him  to  exterminate  the  Jews  ;  and,  in  order  to  exas- 
perate  the  people  against  them,  asserted  that  they 
had  stolen  a  consecrated  host.  The  credulous  mul- 
titude, without  further  enquiry,  immediately  seized 
upon  those  in  Nuremberg,  Rottemberg,  and  several 
other  towns  in  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  and  put 
them  to  death.  Others  chose  rather  to  destroy  them- 
selves, with  their  wives,  children,  and  effects,  than 
to  be  thrown  into  the  flames  by  their  enemies. 
Albert  would  gladly  have  suppressed  this  barbarous 
massacre  ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  Raind  Fleisch,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  messenger  from  God,   would 

*  Baioage,  p.  066. 

f  The  hatred  between  theie  sectj  is  carried  so  far,  that  the  Rab- 
binitti  assert,  that  if  a  Caratte  and  a  Christian  happen  to  be  in  danger 
of  drowoiig  together,  thej  ought  to  make  a  bridge  of  the  body  of 
the  Caraile,  io  order  to  save  the  Christian.— 6^r^goirf,  p.  S6. 
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persuade  tlie  people  to  favour  and  Join  his  com- 
petitor. Tlie  persecution  was  at  length  stopped, 
and  the  city  of  Nuremberg  laid  under  a  heavy  fine, 
besides  being  half  consumed  by  the  fire  which  the 
miserable  Jews  had  set  to  their  houses.* 

A.  D.  1:^39.]  The  council,  which  pope  Cle- 
ment V.  convened  at  Vienna  against  the  Templars, 
condemned  the  usury  of  the  Jews,  and  decreed  tluit 
those  who  favoured  them  should  be  considered  as 
heretics.  This  edict  involved  them  in  vexatious 
lawsuits  and  other  misfortunes.  They  were,  how- 
ever, in  some  measure,  relieved  by  Menicho,  bishop 
of  Spires,  who  forbade  them  to  be  molested  on  that 
account  in  his  dominions ;  and  alleged,  that  the 
law  could  not  concern  them,  seeing  the  church  does 
not  judge  those  that  are  without.  A  few  years 
after,  Lewis  1.  king  of  Hungary,  banished  tliem 
from  all  his  dominioiis.f 

A.  D.  13*9.]  The  Flagellants,  who  arose  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  derived  their  name 
from  the  cruel  Mcourges  which  they  inflicted  upon 
(heir  own  persons,  supposed  that  murdering-  the 
enemies  of  Christ  would  render  their  penance  more 
acceptable.  I  Accordingly  they  plundered  and 
burnt  the  Jews  at  Spires,  Slrasburg,  and  Thii- 
ringen.     But,    after  committing  some  outrages  at 

*  Baiiuge,  p.  ess.     Modem  Univer,  Hiit.  vol  xiii.  p.  340. 

t  Bunagc,  p.  GS6. 

%  It  luu  bccD  luMcrted,  that  before  thei«  fanatici  began  Ibeir 
peiMnre,  they  read  their  comnilHion  nith  ao  audible  voice,  wbicli 
•rM  compriied  in  a  letter  acnt  to  them  bj  the  Almighlj  himtelf,  and 
dellvereil  to  them  by  an  angel,  wilh  rxpreu  command  to  iicotirge 
tbemtdvei  and  rautacre  the  Jewi. — PkarCi  Religieni  CerenHmiei  ^f 
tkejmt,  p.  179 
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Frankfort,  they  agreed  to  an  accommodation.  A 
Jeif  named  Cicogne,  whose  family  was  numerous  in 
that  city,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  compromise, 
threw  fire  into  the  town  house,  which  consumed  the 
building,  and  all  the  records  preserved  in  it  The 
flames  spread  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  This  crime  was  severely  punished ;  for 
not  only  the  incendiary,  but  all  his  brethren  in 
Frankfort,  a  few  excepted  who  retired  into  Bohe- 
mia, were  put  to  death.* 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Jews  were 
accused  of  poisoning  the  rivers,  wells,  and  reser- 
voirs of  water.  They  were  suspected  of  this  crime 
upon  no  other  foundation,  than  that  they  had 
escaped  the  common  mortality  which  took  place  in 
most  parts  of  Europe.  A  suspicion  being  sufficient 
to  condemn  them,  a  new  massacre  ensued  in  several 
provinces  of  Germany,  in  which  some  were  burned, 
and  others  cruelly  daughtered.  Those  of  Metz, 
however,  resolved  to  defend  themselves ;  and  having 
seized  about  two  hundred  unarmed  Christians,  put 
them  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner.  The  in- 
censed populace  collected,  furiously  attacked,  and 
killed  twelve  thousand  Jews.  They  next  set  fire  to 
their  houses,  which  spread  and  raged  so  vehementiy, 
that  the  great  bell  and  glass  in  the  cathedral  church 
were  melted  down.  The  persecution  of  this  miser- 
able people  extended  over  all  Germany.  In  the 
imperial  cities  all  their  houses  were  demolished,  and 
castles  and  towers  built  with  the  materials. f 

Robert,  the  reigning  count  Palatine,  and  his 
ministers,    endeavoured    in  vain    to .  suppress  the 

•  Baniage,  p.  680.  f  ibid. 
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tnmuU  and  afford  an  asylum  to  an  injured  tace, 
whose  innocence  was  acknowledged  by  honest  men. 
But  they  were  opposed  by  some  of  the  nobility  ; 
and  the  populace  accused  tlicm  of  acceptingf  bribes 
to  defend  Ihe  enemies  of  Clirist.  All  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  Ulm,  together  with  their  property 
and  effects,  were  burne<l  ;  their  wretched  brethren 
who  survived  in  those  parts  were  without  friends  or 
a  place  of  refuge,  the  princes  not  daring,  at  so 
critical  a  time,  to  interpose  in  their  behalf. 

At  Lithuania,  however^  they  met  with  more 
equitable  treatment.  CaHimirc  the  Great,  being 
enamoured  with  a  beautiful  Jewe<ss,  named  Esther, 
had,  at  her  request,  granted  them  several  consi- 
derable privileges.* 

A.  D.  1391.]  Those  Jews  who  had  tted  for 
refuge  to  Bohemia,  were  not  better  treated  than 
their  brethren  in  Gernaany.  Wiiiceslaus,f  the 
emperor  and  king  of  Bohemia,  equally  discharged 
the  cities  and  nobility  from  the  debts  they  owed  to 
these  miserable  objects  of  persecution.  The  people, 
therefore,  considering  them  abandoned  by  thaA 
prince,  attacked  them  at  Gotha,  and  a  terrible  car- 
nage ensued.  The  Jews  of  Spires,  without  distinc- 
tion  of  age  or  sex,  were  all  put  to  death,  except 
a  few  children,  who  were  hurried  to  the  font  to  hit 
baptized.  As  a  pretence  for  this  cruelty,  they  werts 
accused  of  insulting  a  priest  as  he  was  carrying  th0' 
sacrament  to  a  sick  person.   The  citizens  of  Praguej 

■  Buosge,  p.  6SG. 

t  Tbii  priace,  haTing  renilered  himaelf  odioui  to  hit  people  bj  hit 
iDtempernnce  iUid  other  vices,  sought  to  regaio  Iheir  fiiTOur  bj  bit 
meritf  to  the  Jem. 
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irritated  at  seeing  them  celebrate  their  passover^ 
chose  that  time  to  burn  their  synagogue^  and  those 
who  there  engaged  in  devotional  exercises.  This 
inhuman  deed  was  executed  without  any  opposition, 
and  not  one  of  them  escaped.* 

Soon  after,  they  were  again  accused  of  poisoning 
the  rivers  and  springs^  and  punished  for  this  pre- 
tended crime.  The  persecution  was  not  confined  to 
Germany,  but  extended  to  Italy,  Provence,  and 
other  parts.  The  Jewish  historians  assert,  that  the 
emperor  was  convinced  of  their  innocence,  and 
represented  to  his  council,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  be  guilty  of  this  offence,  as  the  rivers  and 
springs,  which  have  a  free  and  unrestrained  course, 
cannot  be  contaminated  by  poison.  But  the  people 
were  so  highly  exasperated  against  this  miserable 
race,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  more 
dreadful  calamities,  the  emperor  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  issuing  an  edict,  enjoining  them  to  depart 
the  country,  or  receive  baptism.  [A.  D.  1400.3 
The  Jews  assert,  that  few  at  this  time  were  induced 
to  apostatize,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  '^  to  forsake 
the  glory  of  their  God."f 

Great  numbers  of  the  Jews  had  settled  in  Tbu- 
ringia  and  M isnia.  But^  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  landgraves  exacted  vast 
sums  for  affording  them  an  asylum.  Upon  their 
refusal  to  pay  an  enormous  tax,  they  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  and  obliged  to  give  up  a  large  part 
of  their  wealth  in  order  lo  regain  their  liberty.^ 

*  Batnage,  p.  087. 

f  Modern  UniTenal  Hiflory,  vol.  xiii.  p.  348. 

X  Basnage,  p.  687. 
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A.  D,  HSi.]  About  this  period,  the  council  of 
Basil  commanded  the  prelates,  in  all  the  places  where 
there  were  Jews,  to  appoint  learned  divines  to 
preach  to  them,  and  obliged  them,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  attend  the  sermons.  At  the 
same  lime,  the  Christians  were  prohibited  from 
having  any  social  intercourse  with  them,  or  em- 
ploying Ihem  as  servants,  nurses,  farmers,  or  phy- 
sicians. They  were  not  permitted  to  reside  in 
houses  near  any  church,  or  in  the  inside  of  any 
city.  This  degraded  people  were  also  compelled  to 
wear  a  particular  habit;  and  condemned  to  lose  ail 
the  sums  they  lent  on  sacred  books,  crosses,  and  the 
ornaments  of  churches.* 

Twenty  years  after,  Lewis  X.  duke  of  Bavaria, 
banished  them  from  hi^  dominions,  without  re- 
garding his  own  interest,  or  the  remonstrances  of 
his  friends.  He  also  confiscated  all  their  effects,  and 
erected  public  edifices  in  the  places  where  they  had 
inhabited,  f 

A.  D.  1493.]  The  princes  of  Mecklenburgh 
also  treated  this  wretched  people  with  extreme 
rigour.  They  were  accused  of  dfering  an  indig- 
nity to  a  consecrated  hosl,  which  they  purchased  of 
a  priest;  for  this  crime  thirty  Jews,  together  with 
the  priest,  were  put  to  a  cruel  deatli.  Seven  years 
after,  fA.D.  14993 '''"se  of  Nuremburg,  who  were 
numerous  and  affluent,  were  lianished  from  the  city. 
The  citizens  charged  them  with  various  offences,  in 
order  to  palliate  their  severity.  But  the  principal 
cause    appears    (o    have    been    their    wealth,    and 

*  Jortin't  Rcmirki  on  Bcclciiaitical  Hiitorj. 
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the   usurious   practices    to  which   they  were  ad- 
dicted.* 

Their  expubiou  was  probably  accelerated  by  the 
appearance  of  an  impostor^  named  Dayid  Leiml^m 
Though  he  had  not  the  temerity  to  declare  himsdf 
the  Messiah^  he  confidently  affirmed^  that  the 
mighty  conqueror  would  appear  in  1500.  He  styled 
hioMielf  chief  of  the  army  c£  Israel,  and  went  to 
Lisbon  and  persuaded  a  young  convert  to  return  to 
Judaism^  and  ad  in  concert  with  him.  He  gave 
biro  the  name  of  S<rfom6n  Makbo,  and  exhorted 
Um  to  diligently  read  the  rabbinical  writings.  His 
puptt  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in^  kis  stjidies, 
that  the  Italian  Jews  affirmed  his  sermons  were 
dictated  by  some  angel.  Not  contented  with  preach- 
ings he  compiled  several  curioua  treatases^  which 
increased  his  reputation.  Meantime  David  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  long  fasting,  being  some- 
times six  days  without  taking  any  food,  and  thus 
attracted  public  notice  and  admiration.  The  credu- 
lous Jews  were  hence  induced  to  demolish  their 
ovens,  expecting  the  following  year  to  eat  unlea- 
vened bread  in  Jerusalem.  While  they  were 
preparing  for  the  voyage,  David,  perceiving  that  he 
had  set  too  short  a  time  for  their  pretended  deli- 
verance, declared,  that  *'  the  sins  of  the  nation 
had  retarded  the  coming  of  the  Messiah."  This 
caused  the  iniatuated  people  to  appoint  a  solemn 
fast,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  God,  and 
hasten  the  appearance  of  their  long  expected  de- 
liverer, f 

At  length,   Malcho,   who  declared  himself  the 

*  Bainage,  p.  729.  t  llrid. 
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precursor  of  the  Messiah^  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
desire  an  audience  of  Charles  V.  then  at  Mantua. 
He  was  admitted ;  but  that  monarch  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.* 


was  tent  prifoner  to  Spain,  and  died  there  a  few  iays 
after  bis  confinement  Yet  f uch  was  the  infataation  of  the  Itdian 
Jewt,  that  a  long  time  elapied  before  they  wonM  bdlere  but  thsl  he 
was  stin  alive  in  this  kingdom.— ^(Nimi  UniveriMl  HMoiy^  toI.  liiL 
p.  S9S. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Jews  are  protected  by  the  Romeo  |ioiitiflEi  daring^  the  thirteealh 
mad  fourteenth  ceaturies. — ^Thej  are  numeroas  in  Naples. — They 
are  mnwacred  in  Trani. — ^Tbey. build  a  magnificent  synagogue  in 
Bologna  in  the  fifteenth  century. — ^The  Jews  vt  penecuted  by  pope 
John  IIL— MaMacre  of  thote  in  Trent. — Alexander  YI.  favours' and 
protects  the  Jews. — ^Thoie  refugees,  who  seek  an  asylum  in  Naples, 
are  persecuted  by  the  inquisitors.— Paul  III.  u  partial  to  the  Jewish 
nation. 

WHILE  the  other  European  nations  oppressed 
and  persecuted  the  wretched  fugitives  of  Israel^  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  with  a  small  exception^  treated 
them  with  lenity^  defended  them  against  their  per- 
secutors^ and  often  checked  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
those  who  sought  to  convert  them  by  force.*  In- 
stances of  their  kindness  and  humanity  towards  thie 
Jewish  nation  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  fore- 
going history.  As  early  as  the  seventh  century 
they  were  protected  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great. 
In  the  eleventh,  Alexander  II.  condemned  the  per- 
secuting spirit  of  king  Ferdinand^  and  endeavoured 
to  defend  them  against  the  rage  of  the  Crusaders. 
At  a  later  period,  Gregory  IX.  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  holy  war,  observing  that  the  Crusaders  in 
many  places  began  their  expedition  with  massacres 
of  the  Jews,  not  only  loudly  reprehended  them, 
but  took  all  proper  methods  for  preventing  such 
barbarity.  He  also  interposed  in  their  favour  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Haguenau  accused  them  of  mur- 
dering Christian  children.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lewis  IX.  to  stop  the  persecution  which  was  raised 

*  Butler's  Hors  Biblicse,  p.  88. 


against  them  during:  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 
Two  other  letters  of  his,  addressed  to  all  Christians, 
pass  a  severe  censure  upon  those,  who,  under  the 
cloak  of  religion,  concealed  their  avarice  in  order  to 
harass  the  Jews ;  and  he  there  enjoined  them  to 
imitate  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  who  had 
declared  themselves  their  defenders.  Many  of  the 
nation  were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  toleration, 
not  only  in  his  own  dominions,  but  in  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  lo  1247,  Innocent  IV.  wrote 
to  vindicate  them  from  the  crimes*  which  were  laid 
lo  their  charge ;  and  said,  thut  they  were  more 
ttiiserable  under  Christian  prlnce<i,  than  their  ances- 
tors had  been  under  Pharaoh. "f 

In  Naples  the  Jewish  people  were  become  nu- 
merous and  afliuent,  particularly  in  the  capital  and 
the  city  of  Trani.  The  king,  in  order  lo  reward 
then)  for  some  important  services,  treated  them  with 
great  indulgence,  and  at  his  death  recommended 
them  to  the  States.  But  these,  instead  of  allowing 
them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  endea- 
voured to  effect  their  conversion.  The  Jews, 
apprehending  a  persecution,  offered  to  embrace 
Christianity  upon  condition  of  being  permitted  to 
marry  into  the  richest  and  noblest  families  in  the 
kingdom.  To  their  great  surprise  these  terms  were 
accepted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  accede  to  their 
own   proposal.    Those,   however,   who  could  not 


H 


•  The  edkli  of  m  raanj  pontifla  lo  dotroj  the  eRect*  of  the 
calumniei  againit  !hp  Jewi  render  it  highly  proliable,  Ihnt  these 
leporli  were  not  founded  on  tufficieat  evidence. — JV»lc  lo  Mo*heim'» 
Bbtoty,  »i>l,  »i.  p.  eso. 

t  Baiiiagc,  p.  WH.     Butler'*  Bore  Bitilicc,  p.  SS. 
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form  advantef^us  connexions^  soon  relapsed  into 
Judaism.  A  monk  of  Trani,  resolved  to  punish 
them  for  their  dissimulation  ;  and^  to  effect  this 
purpose^  concealed  a  cross  in  a  heap  of  earthy  and 
charged  a  Jew  of  the  city  with  the  fact.  Exaspe- 
rated at  this  supposed  crime^  the  people  rose,  and  a 
massacre  immediately  followed.  The  tumult  ex- 
tended to  Naples,  where  the  Jews  would  have  been 
put  to  death  had  not  the  nobility  interposed^  and 
concealed  the  most  wealthy^  and  consequently  the 
most  obnoxious^  in  their  houses.  Pope  Alexander 
the  Fourth  also  sent  to  Naples  to  exert  his  authority 
in  their  &?our.* 

Clement  V.  who  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  removed  the  papal  seat  to 
Avignon^  exerted  himself  to  save  the  Jews  from 
the  persecution  of  the  shepherds.  He  excommuni- 
cated them  ;  but  the  anathemas  of  the  church  made 
little  impression  on  that  furious  people.  This 
pontiff  not  only  protected  the  Jews,  but  afforded 
them  the  means  of  instruction^  and  ordered  that 
every  university  should  have  professors  to  teach 
Hebrew^  and  men  whose  education  rendered  them 
capable  of  disputing  with  and  convincing  the  Jews 
of  their  errors. f 

John  XXII.  his  snecessor,  was  for  pursuing  a 
different  method;  and  supposed  the  most  probable 
way  of  cfibcttng  their  conversion  was  to  burn  all  the 
copies  of  the  Talmud.  Several  of  the  bishops 
having  asserted,  that  they  had  seen  some  of  this 
nation  ridiculing  the  Catholics  as  they  carried  the 
cross  in  procession,  the  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to 

*  Batnage,  p.  669.  f  Ibid. 
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issue  an  edict  which  expelled  tliem  from  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  church.  In  ordec  to  avoid  the  im- 
pending evil,  they  applied  to  Robert,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  who,  being  a  friend  and  favourite 
of  the  pontiff,  persuaded  him,  upon  their  presenting 
him  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  revoke  hie  edict. 

Clement  VI.  treated  the  Jews  with  singular  kind- 
ness and  humanity.  When  they  were  put  to  death 
ID  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  pretence  of 
poisoning  the  rivers,  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
Blmoat  (o  suppress  the  popular  fury.  He  also 
preserved  them  from  the  cruelty  of  the  inquisition, 
which  raged  with  unrelenting  fury  against  the  Atbi- 
genses.  Under  his  protection  they  even  maintained 
I  friendly  correspondence  with  some  of  the  members 
jti  this  bloody  tribunal.  They  presented  EmeriCj 
nho  compiled  the  directory  of  the  inquisition,  a 
Bible  that  they  pretended  was  written  by  Exra, 
irhich  the  Dominicans  have  preserved  with  great 
Veneration.  While  they  were  massacred  without 
■lercy  in  every  part  of  Europe,  Avignon  became 
4heir  asylum  ;  and  Clement  VI.  their  friend  and 
protector,  omitted  nothing  that  could  tend  to  soften 
the  lot  of  the  persecuted,  and  disarm  the  fury  of 
,lheir  persecutors.* 

A.  D.  1394.]  The  Jews  were  numerous  and 
powerful  at  Bologaa  during  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  had  there  built  the  most  magnificent  syna- 
gogue in  Italy,  and  established  an  academy.  Boni- 
bce  IX.  did  not  oppose  their  erecting  this  syna- 
gegve,  which,  by  its  size  and  beauty,  eiLcited  the 
atteatton  aud  admiration  of  travellers.  .  ,,|t 

■  Buiugo,  p.  670.    Greguire,  ))■  6. 
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A.  D.  1412.]  Though  the  Jews' were  generally 
favoured  and  protected  by  the  popes,  yet,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John 
the  Twenty-third  issued  several  edicts  against  them. 
He  not  only  raised  a  persecution  in  his  own  domi- 
nions^ but  encouraged  and  stimulated  the  Spanish 
government  to  massacre  this  unhappy  people.  Soon 
after,  however,  Nicolas  II.  being  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  treated  them  with  great  indulgence. 
He  preserved  those  in  his  own  dominions  from  the 
inquisition ;  and  sent  letters  into  Spain  to  prevent 
their  being  obliged  to  abjure  their  own  religion.* 

A.  D.  I4T2.]  They  had  not  long  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  this  pontiff  before  a  new  persecution 
was  raised  against  them.  Sextus  IV.  bad  been 
prevailed  upon  to  canonize  one  Simon,  who,  as  was 
pretended,  had  been  murdered  two  hundred  years 
before  by  the  Jews  in  Trent.  The  public  hatred 
being  thus  revived,  the  populace,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Trent  and  in  the  city  of  Venice,  plundered  and 
massacred  the  circumcised.  The  doge  and  senate 
were  obliged  to  intetpose  their  authority  to  suppress 
the  slaughter  ;  but  the  magistrates  of  Trent,  being 
less  equitable,  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  city. 

A.  D.  149^.]  After  the  Catholics  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  banished  the  Jews,  the  Italians  re- 
ceived them  with  open  arms.  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
not  only  relieved  the  wants  of  the  unhappy  fugitives, 
but  enjoined  their  brethren  at  Rome,  who  had 
treated  them  with  great  neglect,  to  afford  them 
every  assistance  in  their  power  for  establishing 
themselves  in  his  dominions.     He  allowed  them  the 

*  Batnage,  p.  781. 
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same  privileges  as  their  brethren  had  formerly  en- 
joyed; and  endeavoured  to  procure  ^Ihem  the  free 
and  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  religion  in  all  the 
other  states  of  Italy.* 

It  is  said>  that  when  the  Portuguese  exiles  came 
to  Italy^  the  university  of  Jews  at  Rome  offered  the 
pope  a  thousand  ducats  on  condition  of  his  refusing 
those  of  Spain  permission  to  settle  in  his  territories. 
But  Alexander  rejected  their  offer  with  disdain,  and 
reproved  them  for  their  barbarity  towards  their 
brethren.  He  also  decreed,  that  they  should  be 
banished  from  his  dominions,  and  the  Spanish  Jews 
received  in  their  place ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  a  vast  sum  before  they  could  obtain  a  revocation 
of  this  order,  t 

The  favourable  disposition  of  pope  Alexander 
towards  the  Jewish  nation^  induced  many  of  them 
from  various  parts  to  seek  an  asylum  in  his  terri- 
tories. Among  others^  whom  the  pontiff's  kindness 
invited  to  Rome,  was  the  learned  rabbi  Jochanan^  a 
German^  who  had  been  settled  at  Constantinople^ 
and  who  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  cabbala.;]; 

Part  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  exiles  sought 
an  asylum  in  Naples.  But  they  were  exposed  to 
the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  the  inquisitors  in  that 
kingdom,  and  suffered  such  terrible  oppressions, 
that  the  people  rebelled.  The  viceroy  was  induced 
to  expel  them,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  the 

*  BMMDMft,  p.  7SS. 

t  This  curious  fact  is  handed  dowo  lo  poiterity  by  Jewish  writers. 
RosMfi  Hebrew  BUgrmphjf. 
t  Baaoafe,  f.  7SS^ 
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lymnny  of  these  merciless  men.  He  alleged^  that 
''  as  the  ancietit  inhabitants  were  sound  in  the  faith, 
there  was  not  any  farther  need  of  this  Moody  tri- 
bunal." Charles  V.  soon  after  [A.  D.  1534.]  an- 
thorized  his  viceroy's  conduct,  by  refusing  to  tolerate 
them  either  in  Naples  or  Sicily.  This  severity, 
however,  did  not  deter  one  Ricci,  a  converted  JeWj 
from  dedicating  to  that  monarch  a  celebrated  trea« 
tise  on  what  he  styled  *'  Celestial  Agriculture."  He 
was  a  physician  in  Germany  and  a  profound  cabba- 
list^  who  attempted  to  prove  the  mysteries  of  Chris* 
tianity  from  that  science.* 

A.  D.  1589]  Paul  IIL  was  so  indulgent  to  the 
Jews^  and  they  became  so  numerous  and  powerful 
during  his  pontificate,  that  cardinal  Sadolet  in- 
veighed against  him  on  account  of  his  partial 
fondness  for  an  unbelieving  race.  He  asserted, 
that  this  pontiff  was  kinder  to  them  than  to  the 
Christians  ;  and  that  none  could  be  raised  to  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  dignities  but  through  their  favour  and 
interest ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  persecuted  the 
Protestants.  Though  the  cardinal's  remonstrance 
did  not  produce  all  the  effect  that  was  desired,  yet 
it  caused  a  redress  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses. 
They  were,  however,  sometimes  persecuted  in 
Rome ;  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  less  Jewish  blood  has 
been  spilled,  and  in  which  the  rites  of  humanity 
have  been  more  respected  with  regard  to  their 
nation,  than  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  f 

A  learned  writer  has  thus  accounted  for  the  kind- 

*  Batoagey  p.  783. 

t  Bannafre,  p.  7S9.    Letten  of  certain  Jews  to  Voltaire,  p.  41. 
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ness  of  ihe  Roman  pontiffs  to  the  Jews.  "  The 
court  of  Rome  excelled  all  other  courts  ia  policy, 
craft,  and  worldly  wisdom.  It  saw  the  folly  of 
expelliDg  and  distressing  the  Jews;  it  knew  the  use 
that  was  to  be  made  of  an  industriouH  people,  skilful 
in  commerce,  and  in  the  management  of  the  reve- 
nues ;  who  had  no  particular  dislike  to  papal  uutho- 
rity,  and  no  disposition  to  assist  heretics,  schismatics, 
or  reformers,  and  had  not  credit  sufficient  to  make 
proselytes  to  their  own  religion,"* 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  during  the  middle 
ages,  which  has  been  related  in  the  live  preceding 
chapters,  exhibits  in  such  a  striking  manner  the 
exact  accomplishment  of  the  famous  prophecy  of 
Moses,  Dcut  xxviii.  that  this  chapter  appears  to  be 
a  correct  miniature  picture  of  the  leading  features 
in  their  history,  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  inspiration. 
The  reflecting  and  devout  must  feel  an  augmented 
veneration  for  the  sacred  scriptures,  while  they  turn 
their  attention  to  the  complete  agreement  of  the 
prophecies,  and  the  events  which  fulfil  them ;  and 
scepticism  and  infidelity  be  confounded  by  seeing  the 
history  of  succeeding  ages  so  accurately  delineated, 
and  contemplating,  in  the  fate  of  ihis  suffering 
people,  a  "  striking  phenomenon,  incomprehensible 
to  human  reason." 

Among  other  awful  denunciations  against  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  we  have  seen  fully  accom- 
plisheU  in  the  course  of  this  history,  Moses  declares, 
"  Thou  shall  only  be  oppressed  and  spoiled  ever- 
more." Numerous  instances  occur  of  the  cruel  op- 
pressions and  pillages  this  devoted  race  have  suffered 
•  Jortin'i  neninrki  on  Bcclniaslical  Hiilor;,  tol.  ii 
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in  England^  France,  Germany^  and  Spain.     In  the 
east,  as  well  as  in  Earope,  they  have  been  contina« 
ally  snbjecied  to  heavy  fines  and  impositions.     How 
often  in  different  countries  have  they  been  forced  to 
redeem  their  lives  by  vast  sums  extorted  from  them ! 
Did  sovereigns  vrant  pecuniary  assistance  to  carry 
on  their  wars,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  give  up 
their  riches.    A  massacre  was  generally  the  prelude 
to  a  plunder^  as  we  have  seen  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.     When  banished  from  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  thdr  estates,  which  were  confis- 
cated, brought  immense  sums  to  the  crown.    When 
Philip  Augustus  expelled  them  from  France,   he 
confiscated  their  estates ;  yet  he  soon  after  recalled 
this  oppressed  people  in  order  to  fleece  them  again. 
They  have  ''  every  where  paid  for  liberty  to  exist, 
and  have  scarcely  obtained  that  of  breathing  an 
impure  air/' 

The  great  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  nation  also 

declares,    '^  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 

taken  from  thee,   and  given  to  another  people." 

How  exactly  has  this  prophecy  been  fulfilled  in 

several  countries,  especially  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  the  former  of  these  kingdoms  the  council  of 

Toledo  decreed,  that  the  children  of  the  Jews  should 

be  taken  from  them,  and  educated  in  the  Christian 

faith  ;  in  the  latter,  when  this  miserable  people  were 

expelled,  all  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  for* 

cibly  detained,   in  order  to  be  baptized.     In  the 

frenzy  and   despair   of   the  wretched    parents  at 

parting  with  their  children,    we  contemplate  the 

accomplishment  of  another  prophetic  denunciation : 

^'  Thou  shalt  be  mad  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes, 
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which  thou  shfilt  see."  Accordingly  we  find  thai 
fome  of  them,  drivcR  to  madness,  put  a  period  to 
their  own  lives ;  and  others,  sacrificing  nature  to 
ttieir  religion,  destroyed  their  lender  otf^pring.  In- 
■(aDces  of  their  madness  and  desperation  frequently 
occur  in  the  preceding  chapters — in  England,  when 
the  Jews  in  York  Castle  killed  themselves,  tlieir 
wivea,  and  children ;  in  France,  when  they  were 
usaulted  by  the  shepherds,  and  destroyed  their 
diildren ;  in  Spain,  when  a  number  perished  by 
raicide  at  the  insurrection  of  Toledo ;  and  in  Ger- 
nany,  when  persecuted  for  the  pretended  crime  of 
stealing  a  consecrated  host,  they  destroyed  them- 
fdves,  their  wives,  children,  and  eflecls. 
'  After  mentioning  the  oppression  and  barbarous 
cruelty  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  endure,  and  the 
madness  consequent  upon  their  extreme  sufl'erings, 
Moses  declares,  *'  Thou  sbalt  become  an  astonish- 
ment, a  proverb,  and  a  by-word  among  all  nations, 
vhitfaer  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee."  How  exactly 
has  this  prophecy  been  fulfilled  upon  this  unhappy 
race,  who  have  been  consigned  to  infamy  ever  since 
their  dispersion  !  "  Is  not  the  pretended  avarice, 
usury,  and  hard-heartedness  of  a  Jew  become  pro- 
Tcrbial?"*  In  various  countries  of  the  cast,  as 
tiell  as  in  Europe,  they  have  been  subjected  to  invi- 
dious, humdiating,  and  disgraceful  distinctions,  and 
condemned  to  wear  exteriorly  the  badges  of  their 
digect  state: ;  and  every  where  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  the  vilest  populace.  They  have  been  treated  as 
•T   a   different  species  ;    and   in  several  parts  of 

■  See  David  Lc*i'i  Derence  of  ibe  Old  Tcitatneiit  id  a  «en>i  •( 
«  Paioa. 
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Europe^  subjected  to  the  same  toil  with  tboee 
aniinals  whidh  by  their  rdig^ous  principles  they 
abhor.*  Pagans^  Christians^  and  Mahometans 
have  agpreed  in  abusing^  vilifying;,  and  persecuting 
the  Jews. 

The  sacred  writer  proceeds  in  delineating  the 
horrid  outline  of  their  miseries^  and  declares,  '^  The 
Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  even  great 
plagues,  and  of  long  continuance/'    The  calamities 
they  have  endured  were  indeed  4he  greatest  which 
the  world  ever  witnessed.     Ever  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  they  have  been  outcasts  from 
society,  subsisting  amidst  contempt  and  persecution. 
For  near  eighteen  centuries,    the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  been  treading  under  foot  the  remains  of 
Israel.     What  nation  ever  suffered  so  much,  and 
yet  continued  so   long?    The  chief   diversity  in 
their  condition  has  arisen  from  the  various  kinds  of 
miseries   to  which   they  have  been  subjected.     In 
Christendom  they  have  been  despised,  calumniated, 
oppressed,  banished,  executed,  and  burned.     The 
tyranny  exercised  against  them  has  been  as  capri- 
cious as  it  was  cruel.     In  France  they  have  been  at 
one  time  compelled  to  assume  the  mask  of  Cbristi* 
anity  to  save  themselves  from  a  cruel  death ;    at 
another  epoch  the  estates  of  those  who  renounced 
Judaism   were  confiscated.     At  one  period,    they 
have  been  banished  through  superstition  ;  at  ano- 
ther^ recalled  through  avarice.     An  animated  writer 
of  their  own  nation  has  observed,  ^Mt  seems  as  if 
they  were  allowed  to  survive  the  destruction  of  their 
country,  only  to  see  the  most  odious  and  calumnious 

*  Greg;oire  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Jewi,  p.  B9. 
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imputations  laid  to  their  charge,  to  stand  as  the 
constant  object  of  the  grossest  and  most  shocking 
injustice,  as  a  mark  for  the  insulting  finger  of  scom^ 
as  a  sport  to  the  most  inveterate  hatred.  It  seems 
as  if  their  doom  was  incessantly  to  suit  all  the  dark 
and  bloody  purposes^  which  can  be  suggested  by 
human  malignity^  supported  by  ignorance  and 
&naticism/'^ 

*  M.  liidiael  Berr*f  Appeal  to  the  Jottice  of  Kiogf  and  NatioM , 
piiUiihed  at  Strasbnr|^,  1 801 . 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Slate  of  the  Jews  in  the  cait. — The;  nuQer  from  the  iovailon  of  the 
Tartan. — Those  in  the  Grecian  empire  enjoy  an  inlerral  of  tran- 
quillity.— Of  their  stato  in  Media  and  Per*ia. — .Agreement  made 
between  Shah  Abbu  I.  ud  the  Jewi  in  the  latter  of  tho»e  kingdonu. 
—A  general  niaiuicre  of  them  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Shah 
Abbas  11. —Of  Ihoic  in  Schiraz  and  other  parU  of  Persia.— Of  the 
learned  roun  in  the  academy  of  Sapheta. — Diaiiniulation  of  a  pre- 
tended contcrt  to  Chriitinnity.— State  of  the  natioo  in  the  Ottoman 

THE  number  and  power  of  the  eastern  Jews 
were  greatly  diminished  in  Uie  thirteenth  century. 
Nasser  Lcdinillah,  calipb  of  Bagdat,  being  a  zpftl- 
ouB  Mahomelan,  and  extremely  aTarlcious,  became 
jealous  of  a  people  who  exerted  their  abilities  with 
success  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  who  re- 
ceived every  pretended  Messiah  with  alacrity  and 
joy.  He  therefore  soon  raised  a  persecution  against 
them,  and  compelled  Ihem  all  to  adopt  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  or  leave  the  Babylonian  territories. 
Some  departed  into  different  parts,  while  others  di.^- 
sembled  in  order  to  avoid  exile.* 

Palestine  was  greatly  depopulated  by  the  wars 
which  raged  between  the  Chrisliatia  and  Saracens, 
and  the  government  of  the  cities  was  frequently 
changed.  The  Jews,  however,  had  still  syna- 
gogues and  learned  rabbies  in  their  native  country. 
Moses  Nachraanides,  one  of  the  greatest  cabbalis- 
tical  writers  which  the  age  produced,  left  Gironna, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  retired  to  Judea,  and  erected 
a  synagogue.    On  account  of  his  profound  know- 

*  Banuge,  p.  65  5. 
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ledge  of  the  law,  he  was  styled  the  father  of 
msdom ;  and  a  sermon  he  preached  before  the 
king  of  Castile,  "  on  the  excellence  of  the  law," 
rendered  him  equally  famous  for  his  eloquence.  His 
writiags  are  various,  but  chiefly  of  the  cabbaliatical 
kind* 

During  the  thirteenth  century  several  learned 
rabbies  appeared  in  other  parts  of  the  east.  In 
particulur  Aaron  Cohen,  a  Caraite,  who  practised 
physic  at  Constantinople,  1294.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  other  parts 
of  scripture,  and  a  work  styled  the  "  Perfection  of 
Beauty."  Aaron  the  son  of  Eliab,  another  Caraile, 
speared  about  fifty  years  after.  He  attacked  Aben 
Exra,  and  other  traditionalists,  with  great  energy 
•nd  force  of  argument,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  The 
Crown  of  (he  Law,"  which  is  a  literal  comment  on 
the  Pentateuch. -f- 

A.  D.  1281.]  The  Jews  in  the  vicinity  of  Baby- 
lon, and  in  other  parts  of  the  east,  suffered  greatly 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars  ;  but  at  length 
tfiey  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquillity  under  Jehan 
Argnn,  by  means  of  a  Jewish  physician  named 
Saadeddoulat,  whom  that  prince  raised  to  ihe  office 
of  hia  chief  minister.  Being  learned  and  of  po- 
lished manners,  he  acquired  great  influence  at 
>  court ;  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  brethren,  who  derived  important 
idvantages  from  his  interposition  in  their  favour. 
■Their  prosperity,  however,  was  soon  interrupted 
<by  the   death    of    this  monarch ;    and   the  Jewish 

*  Buaige,  p.  63G.    Uodern  UDivercftl  Hittunr,  vol-  liii-  V-  SSC 
t  Biographical  DicltoQUy,  vol.  i.  p.  S. 
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physicmn^  whb  had  exasperated  the  Mahometant  by 
his  partiality  to  his  nation,  was  charged  with  hating 
poisoned  his  benefiictor^  and  on  the  accusation  con* 
demned '  to  suffer  ^eath.  The  populace  soon  after 
massacred  vast  numbers  of  his  countrymen^  in  order 
to  revenge  the  real  or  pretended  injuries  they  had 
sufliered  from  them  during  the  life  of  Argun.* 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Jews  in  the  Grecian 
empire  were  geiierally  allowed  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  during  'tfie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen« 
turiee;  for  the  Greek' writers  of'  those  periods 
severely  reproach  the  Latins  for  compelling  Ahem  to 
be  baptized  and  assum^  llie  mask  of  Obristianity.f 

A.  D.  1500.]  During  the  wars  and  rapid  con- 
quests of  Tamerlane,  the  Jews  in  Media  and  Persia 
were  not  only  attenuated  and  impoverished^  but 
their  academies,  learning,  and  learned  men  had 
totally  disappeared.  They  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  these  disasters  when  they  were  involved  in  new 
calamities.  They  were  numerous  in  Media  when 
Ishmael  Sophi,  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Persian 
kings,  commenced  his  conquests;  and,  astonished 
at  his  rapid  and  wonderful  success,  they  began  to 
consider  him  as  the  true  Messiah.  In  this  opinion 
they  were  confirmed  by  his  declaring  himsdf  a 
prophet  sent  by  God  to  reform  the  Mahometan 
religion.  But  Ishmael  exhibited  a  peculiar  aversion 
to  the  Jews,  despised  their  flattery,  rejected  their 
homage,  and  treated  them  with  greater  severity 
than  any  of  his  subjects.;]; 

At    the   commencement  of   the  reign   of   Shah 

•  Banage,  p.  669.    Modern  UDmnal  History,  vol.  ziiL 
f  Basnage,  p.  658.  X  Ibid. 
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Abbas,  the  kingdom  of  Persia  was  greatly  depo- 
pulated. This  monarch  was  hence  induced  to 
confer  important  privileges  on  all  strangers  who 
would  settle  in  the  kingdom.  Multitudes  of  people 
repaired  from  the  neighbouring  part»j  in  particular 
Yast  numbers  of  Jews.  Their  dejcterity  in  pecu- 
niary neg^iations,  and  success  in  engrossing  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  having  excited  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  the  other  inhabitants^^  they  com- 
plained to  the  king.  This  monarch  was  appre- 
hensive, that  severity  to  them  would  deter  others 
from  settling  in  and  induce  foreigners  to  retire  from 
bis  dominions.  But  having  found  a  fortunate 
pretence  for  persecuting  them  by  the  authority  of 
the  Koran>  he  resolved  to  compel  them  to  embrace 
Mahometanism,  or  suffer  deatti.  The  Mufti  hu- 
manely interposed,  and  prevented  the  execution  of 
his  cruel  design.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to 
summon  the  principal  Jewish  doctors  before  the 
Sophi's  tribunal.* 

Shah  Abbas  strictly  examined  them  respecting  the 
abolition  of  their  sacrifices^  and  other  ceremonies  at 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christy  whom  Mahomet 
bad  succeeded.  The  rabbiesi  astonished  at  those 
interrogatories,  declared  that  they  expected  a  Mes- 
siah, and  could  not  receive  him  whom  their  ancestors 
had  crucified.  Abbas  was  exasperated  at  this 
answer,  since  the  Koran  mentions  Christ  with  vene- 
ration.  ^'  Why  will  you  not  believe  in.  Christ,^ 
says  he,  ^^  since  I  believe  in  hijn  ?"  He  afterwards 
asked  them,  ''  What  they  thought  of  Mahomet?" 
This  demand  intimidated  and  confounded  them^  and 

*  BaMMfe,  p.  S97. 
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icenaible  of  Ihc  danger  of  dlscoveriog  their  opinion 
lof  the  impostor,  they  answered,  that  "  Moses  was 
I  tfie  great  prophet,  and  the  only  one  whom  they  ouglil 
fU)  follow  ;  but  that  they  did  not  absolutely  reject 
f  Mahomet,  because  he  was  the  son  of  Abraham  by 
f  lahmnel."  They  then  had  recourse  to  prayers  and 
P  ttitreaties  for  mercy ;  and  to  protestations,  that 
f  tiieir  object  in  settling  in  Persia  was  to  serve  (he 
^king  with  fidelity  and  zeal.* 

Abbas  severely  reproved  them  for  adducing  Ibeit 

J  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  as  an  excuse  for  their 

robstinate  incredulity.     "  But,"  said  he,  "  to  remove 

'  this  vain  pretence,  fix  a  time  for  his  appearance,  I 

will  tolerate  you   till   the  accomplishment  of   thi» 

►  period.  Yet;  if  the  Messiah,  who  has  delayed  hii 
r  coming  for  so  many  ages,  deceive  you  once  more, 
^  it  is  just  you  should  embrace  the  Mahometan  faith, 

dr  be  deprived  of  your  property,  your  children,  and 
r  lives."     He  allowed  them  some  lime  to  prepare  ait 

►  answer.  After  mature  deliberation  they  informed 
f  the  king,  that  their  great  deliverer  would  appear  in 
'  levenly  years  from  the  day  on  which  they  had  been 

'  summoned  before  his  tribunal.     Their  object  was  to 

►  elude   the   threatened   punishment,    expecting  that 
neither  the  monarch  nor  themselves  could  survive  till 

1  (his  period  was  terminated.     Abbas,  who  was  ex- 

;  tremely  avaricious,  extorted  vast  sums  for  granting 

'  an   oppressed   people   this   interval  of   tranquillity. 

He   engaged,    it  is  said,    on  his  part,    that  if  the 

''  Messiah  appeared  within  seventy  years,  all  Persia 

was  to  profess  Judaism,     If  not,  the  Jews  were  to 

embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,    or  consent  to 

*  Buaagc,  p,  69T.    Modem  tluiTcnal  Hutorj. 
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their  utter  destruction  in  all  the  Sophi's  dominions. 
After  the  agreement  was  registered  and  signed  by 
both  parties,  they  were  taxed  at  two  millions  of 
gold* 

Many  years  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Abbas 
before  this  contract  was  discovered,  during  which 
the  Persians  were  disturbed  by  continual  wars  with 
the  Turks.  Amurat  IV.  who  in  1638  subdued 
Bagdat,  found  great  numbers  of  Jews  in  that  city  ; 
but  though  he  violated  his  engagement,  and  mas- 
sacred the  Persians,  he  spared  the  Israelites,  under 
the  idea  that  they  might  render  him  essential 
8ervice.+ 

A.D.  1666.]  It  is  related,  that  Shah  Abbas  II. 
who  enjoyed  a  peaceable  reign,  in  searching  the 
registers  of  the  palace  found  the  treaty  which  hia 
predecessor  had  made  with  the  Jews.  A  great 
council  was  convened  on  this  occasion,  in  which 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  this  vvrelched 
people  should  be  exterminated  without  delay. 
Accordingly  an  order  was  issued  to  Persians  and 
strangers,  to  massacre  them  without  regard  of 
sex,  age,  or  condition.  Those  only  were  excepted 
who  should  profess  the  Mahometan  religion.  This 
persecution  commenced  at  Ispahan,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  extended  with  equal  severity  to  the 
tererat  provinces  inhabited  by  wealthy  Jews,  and 
for  three  years  they  were  pursued  with  fury,  and 

•  BAimage  ilifpiitei  Ihe  truth  of  the  accoant  of  Shih  Abbui'f  en- 
tering into  thi»  agreement  with  the  Jewi,  though  related  kj  manj 
hiilorinnt.  It  it,  however,  agrMd  b;  all,  that  they  were  viutenti; 
^  penecBted  liy  Ihii  monarch,  u  well  u  bj  Shah  Abba*  n.—Batnage'i 
Buiojy,  p.  ens. 

t  Bainagc,  p.  tins. 
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massacred  without  intermission  or  pity.  -  A  few, 
however,  found  means  to  escape  into  the  Turkish 
dominions^  others  into  India^  and  many  preserved 
their  lives  by  abjuring  their  religion.*  It  was, 
however,  at  length  observed,  that  the  pretended 
converts  secretly  practised  the  Jewish  rites,  and  the 
king,  finding  that  compulsory  measures  could  not 
effect  a  change  in  their  minds,  permitted  them  to 
retain  their  former  religious  principles.  They  were 
obliged  annually  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
sovereign,  and  to  wear  a  disgraceful  badge  of  dis* 
tinction.f  ' 

The  Jews  were  numerous  at  Schiraz,  where  the 
Persians  had  a  more.fanlous  academy  than  at  Is- 
pahan. They  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  A  still  larger  number  resided  at  Lar, 
the  metropcJis  of  one  of  the  Persian  provinces,  and 
had  a  quarter  assigned  them  between  the  city  and 
castle.  They  extended  themselves  on  the  coast  of 
Ormus,  in  order  to  procure  some  part  of  the  Indian 
trade^  which  was  once  conducted  by  their  brethren, 
who  were  formerly  numerous  in  those  parts. | 

A.  D.  1638.]  Bagdat,  once  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  the  captivity^  was  much  reduced  after  it 

♦  Modern  Univereal  Hirtory,  Yol.  xiii.  p.  369. 

f  Baniage,  p.  699.    Gregoire,  p.  16. 

i  After  the  king  of  Portugal  expelled  the  Jewi  from  hU  ki^sdom, 
he  suffered  them  to  liye  at  Goa  and  other  places,  and  exercise  thetr 
religion.  But  in  16S9  thej  were  deluded  hy  a  pretended  Messiah, 
whose  fame  extended  to  Portugal.  Some  of  the  Jewish  cooTerts  in 
that  kingdom,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  a  deliYerer,  betrayed  their 
secret  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Upon  which 
the  inquisition  compelled  all  in  the  eastern  parts,  who  were  subject  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  either  to  suffer  exile  or  profess  Chriftianity.— 
Modern  Univer.  HUt.  vol.  xiii.  p.  365. 
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was  taken  by  Amurat  IV.  A  large  proporlion  of 
tfae  inhabitants  were  Jews,  who  possessed  a  syna- 
gogue, and  enjoyed  the  unrestrained  rxerciK  of 
their  religion.  They  were,  however,  haled  and 
despised  by  tiie  Persians.* 

The  Jewish  historians  inform  us,  that  those  of 
their  nation  in  Armenia  were  charged  with  having 
killed  a  Christian  ;  and  the  murder  being  confessed 
by  the  accused,  many  of  this  miserable  people  were 
crucified,  and  others  burned.  Three  days  after, 
the  Christian  appeared  ;  the  accusation  was  disco- 
vered to  have  been  invented  through  malice,  and 
the  confession  extorted  by  torture.  Complaint 
being  made  to  Solomon  H.  the  Armenian  magistrates 
Were  forbidden  to  lake  cognizance  of  similar  cri- 
minal cases  in  future,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
bring  them  before  the  tribunal  of  the  sultan. f 

The  Jews,  since  their  dispersion,  have  never 
been  numerous  in  Palestine,  bul  have  seen  their 
ancient  and  beloved  country  successively  possessed 
by  Pagans,  Christians,  and  Turks.  It  has  indeed 
been  frequently  visited  by  Jewish,  as  well  as 
Christian  devotees.  But  few  have  fixed  their  abodes 
HI  a  province,  where  they  found  it  difficult  to 
acquire  wealth,  and  even  procure  a  tolerable  sub- 
Kistcnce. 

'  Sapheta  in  Galilee  was  the  most  populous  and 
'telebrated  city  which  the  Jews  possessed  in  Pa- 
lestine. Those  who  inhabited  it  were  treated  with 
more  kindness  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman 
•mpire.  They  have  had  many  learned  rabbies  and 
professors,  who  have  presided  in  the  academy  in 
Bainagc,  p.  690.  t  Gr^oire,  p.  18.    BaMUge,  p.  703. 
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this  city,  to  which  they  Bent  their  children  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  Hebrew  language ;  for  it  was  their 
opinion,  that  it  could  no  where  else  be  taught  with 
equal  purity.  This  academy  succeeded  that  of 
Tiberias,  and  acquired  a  similar  reputation.* 

The  most  celebrated  cabbalist  who  has  appeared 
since  Simeon  Jochaides,  taught  in  this  seat  of 
learning.  He  was  born  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  hence 
he  acquired  the  name  of  Moses  Cordova.  He  left 
a  cabbalistical  work,  entitled  "  The  Garden  of 
Pomegranates,  "t 

Dominic  of  Jerusalem  taught  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  same  academy.  After  he  had  completed 
bis  studies  and  lectures  on  the  Talmud,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
acquired  such  celebrity,  (hat  the  sultan  invited  him 
to  Constantinople  to  be  his  physician.  At  length, 
he  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  afterwards 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew,  and  at 
the  same  time  answered  some  objections  of  the  rab- 
bies  against  Stephen's  martyrdom. J 

But  those  who  have  been  most  celebrated  in  the 
academy  were,  the  learned  Moses  Trani  and  Joseph 
Karo,  who  presided  in  it  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century.  The  former  was  a  native  of 
Trani,  and  taught  with  such  success,  that  be  was 
styled  by  his  brethren,  '■  the  light  of  Israel,"  **  the 
Sinaite  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  rooter  op  of 
Mountains,"  because  he  solved  the  difhculties  in  the 


Mt.i 


t  Buna^,  p.  TH3. 
%  Mataage,  p.  ?03. 


thiit  thi*  ar.idc 
Benjamin    do 


aj  tnii  not  creeled  till  after  tbe  twelWi 
Tudcia   duet   not   mention   it  is  hi< 


Hodem  Univcr.  Hiil 


kw.  He  wrote  a  body  of  Jewish  laws,  in  which  be 
'disttnguished  between  those  which  were  written  by 
Moses,  those  which  have  been  transmitted  by  oral 
tradition,  and  those  which  are  only  founded  on  the 
decisions  of  the  doctors.  Jo8e|>h  Karo  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  from  whence  he  retired  into  Galilee.  He 
wrote  so  well  on  the  rights  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
that  be  was  styled  "  the  prodigy  of  the  world."* 

Besides  the  abovementioned  doctors  who  were 
foreigners,  there  were  other  celebrated  rabbies,  who 
were  born  and  educated  at  Sapheta  ;f  among 
whom  Moses  Alsheh  and  Samuel  Ozida  were  emi- 
nently distinguished.  The  former  acquired  great 
reputation  by  bis  eloquent  sermons  and  his  learned 
commentaries  upon  some  parts  of  the  law.  All  the 
titles  of  his  works  are  metaphorical.  One  is  called 
"  The  Rose  of  Sharon,"  and  others  have  similar  title*. 
Ozida  was  also  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Lamentulions  of  Jeremiah, 
which  he  called  "  The  Bread  of  Tears." 

The  number  of  Israelites  in  Jerusalem  was  much 
smaller  than  in  Sapheta.  in  1665,  an  instance  of 
profound  dissimulation  took  place  in  this  city.  A 
Jew,  who  was  induced  from  interested  motives  to 
desert  the  synagogue,  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself  among  the  Christians,  that  they  promoted 

'  Bajnagc  p,  70(1. 

1  The  ranoiis  Judah  Jooa  was  born  at  Saphetn ;  bul  afler  be  com- 
pleted hii  itudiei,  he  IraTelled  to  Anuterdam,  and  from  thence  to 
Hamburg,  and  the  Jewn  in  thit  cit;  cbow  him  for  thrir  judge.  Soon 
■fter  he  removed  to  Poland,  and  embraced  the  CImiliBii  rdigioi. 
fie  at  length  felited  at  Rome,  wtiere  he  taught  Uk  Bebrctr  lanfuogt; 
to  BarlDlocci,  an  ItAlian  monk,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Bibliolherit 
Rabbinica,*'  a  learttcd  worh  in  four  folio  voluisoi.  Jlldab  died  ia 
iWt.—JI/odirn  Univtr.  HUi-  " "  >     "  <      *•    — 
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Ilim  successively  to  att  the  orders  of  the  clergy^  and 

'  at  length  exalted  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of 

i  Jerusalem.     Being  a  man  of  boundless  ambition, 

I  lie  repaired  to  Constantinople   to   obtain  that  see, 

I  which  was  vacant.     He  was  there  seized  with  a  dan- 

[  l^rous  distemper,  and  perceiving  death  approaching, 

I  he  called  many  Grecian  bishops  and  a  large  number 

of    his   Hebrew  brethren,    to  whom   he  solemnly 

dtclared,  that  "  he  had  always  believed  the  Jewish 

I  religion,  and  renounced  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem 

I  to  die  ill  his  old  profession."     Those  who  heard 

bim  lay  aside  the  mask  of  Christianity  were  filled 

with  astonishment  and  consternation.* 

The  Jews  have  long  been  numerous  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  particularly  at  Con- 
stantinople  ;  they  inhabited  a  suburb  in  Galata, 
which  was  called  the  Jewry  in  (he  lime  of  the  Cra- 
saders.  Though  hated  and  despised  by  the  Turks, 
they  rendered  themselves  so  useful  by  their  skill  in 
pecuniary  transactions,  that  they  carried  on  the 
greatest  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
Christians  as  well  as  Turks  employed  a  Jewish 
broker  in  all  their  negociations.  Among  other  pri- 
vileges they  obtained  that  of  selling  wine  ;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  which  they  prepared  was  of  the 
purest  kind,  because  they  are  prohibited  by  their 
law  from  making  any  mixture, f 

Michaez,  a  Jew,  was  accused  of  having  per- 
suaded Selim  H.  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Cyprus. 
In  consequence  of  which,  after  the  reductioo  of  the 
island,  his  nation  obtained  greater  privileges  than 

■  Bunsp,  p.  701.    Modem  Uuirctiiil  Hid.  vol.  siii.  p.  3TS. 
'   BMDBge.  p   71S-     Oregoirt.  p.  lt!4. 


the  Christians,  and  became  numerous  and  affluent. 
The  saltan  made  choice  of  a  Jew  named  Solomon 
Rophe,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  republic  of 
Venice,  and  soon  after  granted  them  the  privilege  of 
establishing  a  printing-office  at  Constantinople  and 
Salonichi.  B^  this  means  copies  of  the  law,  which 
had  become  scarce  in  the  east,  were  universally  dis- 
persed, and,  in  consequence  of  their  being  more 
assiduously  studied,  several  eminent  rabbics  and 
heads  of  synagogues  left  the  place  of  their  birth  to 
settle  in  these  cities.* 

In  particular,  Solomon,  the  son  of  Japhe,  came 
from  Germany  to  reside  in  Constantinople,  where  he 
explained  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  printed  a 
comment  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  several  other 
works.  Rabbi  Gedaliah,  another  learned  doctor, 
who  boasted  that  he  was  descended  from  king  David, 
left  Lisbon  lo  settle  in  that  metropolis  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  teach  the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  his 
nation,  lie  was  appointed  head  of  the  synagogue, 
and  assiduously  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Caraites  and 
Talmudists.  But  both  parties  proved  so  obstinate, 
that  hts  labours  were  ineffectual.  He,  however,  de- 
rived the  advantage  of  publishing  several  other 
works,  as  well  as  his  own  treatise  of  Seven  Eyes, 
alluding  to  the  vision  of  Zechariah.f 

Many  of  the  Jews  settled  at  Lepanto,  Corinth, 
and  other  cities  in  Greece.  But,  in  consequence  of 
the  desolate  .sUite  of  the  country,  and  the  heavy 
taxes  which  they  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  Porte, 
they  have  been  generally  in  indigent  circumstances. 
Their  condition  was  more  eligible  at  Thessalonica 
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(now  Salonichi)  where  they  have  been  settled  e?er 
9ince  the  time  of  St.  Paul  They  for  ages  bAve 
posseiied  a  consideraUe  academy,  and  in  later  timtl 
>  printing-oflSce  has  been  estaUished.  In  this  city 
Moses  Abelda  published  several  of  his  wwks,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  were^  his  mystical  ezp6* 
sition  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  moral  treatise  on 
the  miseries  of  human  life,  called  the  ''  Vale  of 
Tears/'  The  design  i^  this  performance  was  to 
comfort  his  nation  nnder  their  cahmitous  dispersion. 
Joseph^  the  son  of  Sen,  also  published  te  treatise 
''on  the  use  of  the  Oemara"  in  thb  city.  The 
&mous  impostmr  Zahathai  Tzevi  chose  Salonicht  as 
the  theatre  whereon  to  act  his  part,  imaginings  that, 
if  he  conid  impose  on  the  doctors  in  this  academy, 
it  would  be  easy  to  delude  his  more  ignorant 
bretfanen.  An  account  of  his  success  among  his 
infatuated  nation  ^will  be  given  in  the  foUowing 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Jew*  freqiieotly  duped  b^  imposlurs.— An  accoant  of  ZibaUxi 
Tsefi,  K  liilie  Mminh. — Of  hii  precursor  N'atfaan  Levi. — Of  hii 
■uccex  io  different  cities.— Ht^  repniri  lo  CoDilantinople,  and  a 
impriioued  tij  the  sultaa'i  ordert.— Of  the  great  attention  which 
wu  paid  him  in  priion. — Uc  is  luminoncd  to  appear  Lefore  tbc 
lultan,  and  profcMca  the  MahomctaD  tettgion. 

IN  ihe  forefjoing  chapters  we  have  seen  Ihe  Jews 
during  sixteen  centuries  obstinately  persisting  in 
rejecting  the  true  Messiah,  and  frequenlty  duped  by 
impostors  who  assumed  this  character.  This  infa- 
tuation continued  unabnled,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  disappointments  which  often  involved  tbis 
miserable  people  in  terrible  calamities. 

A.  D.  1666.]  The  Jewish  nation  entertained 
sanguine  expectations  that  some  wonderful  event 
Would  take  place  during  this  year,  and  false  reports 
were  eagerly  circulated.  It  was  said,  that  great 
multitudes  marched  from  unknown  parts  to  the 
remote  desarts  of  Arabia,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  who  have  been  dispersed  for 
ttiany  ages ;  that  a  ship  was  arrived  in  the  north 
part  of  Scotland  with  sails  and  cordage  of  silk ; 
that  the  mariners  spoke  nothing  but  Hebrew,  and 
that  on  the  sails  was  this  motto,  "  The  twelve  tribes 
of  Isiael,"  These  accounts  excited  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  credulous  people,  and  prepared  their  minds 
to  receive  an  impostor.* 
■■  At  this  period  Zabathai  Tzcvi  proclaimed  himself 

•  According  lo  Iho  predicliona  of  jomc  Chriitiao  writer),  who 
Commented  upon  the  Apocalypic,  Mime  wonderful  event  wai  to  lnb« 
flice  in  1046  reipecliog  the  Je\ta.—TurkiihSMory,  p.  1T4. 
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the  Messiah  and  deliverer  of  Israel^  to  whom  he 
promised  a  glorious  kingdom  of  prosperity  and 
peace.  This  famous^  or  rather  infamous  impostor^ 
was  born  at  Aleppo^  of  mean  and  obscure  parents. 
But,  as  he  early  discovered  a  taste  for  learnings  he 
made  great  proficiency  in  that  kind  of  literature 
which  was  taught  by  his  nation.  As  soon  as  he 
came  from  school  he  began  to  preach  in  the  streets 
and  fiekls,  even  before  the  Turks ;  and  though  ridi- 
culed by  them^  he  had  the  address  to  gain  a  number 
of  disciples  by  whom  he  was  greatly  admired.  He 
studied  the  prophecies  so  assiduously^  in  order  to 
apply  them  to  himself^  that  it  was  supposed  his  in- 
tellect was  deranged.  He  imagined^  or  pretended 
to  fancy,  that  he  could  ascend  above  the  clouds^  as 
Isaiah  had  foretold ;  and  upbraided  his  disciples 
with  their  blindness,  because  they  would  not  ac- 
knowledge they  had  seen  him  in  the  air.  He  also 
pretended  to  perform  other  miracles  by  the  power  of 
the  name  Jehovah.  Upon  which  account  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  Jews  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  the  synagogues  and  condemned  him  to  death. 
But,  as  they  could  not  prevail  upon  any  to  execute 
the  sentence^  they  contented  themselves  with  banish- 
ing the  impostor. 

He  passed  over  to  Salooichi^  and,  as  the  Jews 
were  numerous  in  this  city,  he  supposed  it  a  proper 
theatre  on  which  to  act  his  part.  But  being  ex- 
pelled from  thence,  as  well  as  from  Athens,  and 
several  other  Greek  townsi  he  retired  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  acquired  great  celebrity.  After  travelling 
into  the  Morea  and  Tripoli  he  arrived  at  Gaza,  and 
there  preached  repentance,  and  faith  in  himself  so 
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effcctuatly,  that  the  Jews  gave  up  business*  and 
apphed  themselves  wholly  to  devotion  and  alms.  But 
in  order  to  render  his  character  more  agreeable  to 
Oie  predictions  of  the  prophets,  it  was  necessary  that 
be  should  be  ushered  in  by  a  precursor.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  Jew  of  great  repu- 
tation at  Gaza,  named  Nathan  Levi,  whom  he  easily 
persuaded  to  act  this  part.  The  time  was  favour- 
able, for,  according  to  the  cabbalistical  interpretation 
of  Daniel,  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  in  or  about 
Iheyear  1675. -f 

Zabalhai  Tzevi  and  his  precursor  travelled  to 
Jerusalem.  Levi,  aflcr  his  arrival,  assembled  the 
Jews,  and  abolinihcd  tlie  fast  which  was  to  be  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  June  following,  because 
mourning  was  improper  at  the  joyful  period  of  the 
Messiah's  appearance.  He  then  declared  Tzevi 
was  (heir  long  expected  deliverer,  and  specified  the 
Ume  for  the  conquest  and  ruin  of  the  Grand 
Seignor.  Part  uf  the  nation  believed  in  the  im- 
postor ;  but  the  most  sensible  men  among  them 
clearly  perceived,  that  the  intended  insurrection 
would  cause  their  destruction  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
They,  therefore,  anathematized  and  condemned 
bim  to  death,  alleging  that  he  neither  possessed  the 
characteristics  of  the  Messiah,  nor  Levi  those  of 
.  his  precursor. 

Being  obliged  to   quit  Jerusalem,    he  came  to 
Smyrna,  and  from  thence  to  Constantinople,  where 

•  These  were  prohibilcd  from  conducting  buiineu,  undsr  the  pt- 
_    ully  of  eicomniunlcBtioi].     The;  expected  that  after  their  Heniah 
'  bad  lubdueJ  the  nationi  thej  should  gain  iioiKiiioo  of  all  the  wealtli 
of  unbelieven.— r«rWih  IlUtorg,  vol.  ii.  p.  116, 
{.  TOS.    Turkiih  HUtory,  p.  Mi. 
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he  expected  to  gain  numerous  disciples.  But  the 
■Jews  in  this  city  had  previously  received  letters  from 
twenty-five  rabbies,  who  had  excommunicated  him, 
ID  which  they  pronounced  him  "an  impious  wretch," 
and  declared,  "  that  the  person  who  killed  him 
would  rentier  an  acceptable  service  to  God,  and  save 
many  souls."  This  induced  Tzevi  to  return  to 
Smyrna,  where  he  received  four  ambassadors  sent 
by  his  precursor  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Messiah. 
As  Levi  was  a  man  of  eminence  among  his  brethren, 
this  embassy  greatly  increased  the  followers  of  the 
impostor,  and  even  imposed  upon  part  of  the 
learned  rabbies.  The  multitude,  dazzled  by  his 
affected  humility,  frequent  washings,  diligent  and 
early  attendance  at  the  synagogues,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  his  pathetic  sermons,  acknowledged  him 
for  their  Messiah  and  king,  and  brought  him  magni- 
ficent presents  to  support  his  dignity.* 

In  the  mean  time  Levi  was  employed  in  per- 
suading his  nation  in  different  parts,  that  Tzevi  was 
their  long-expected  deliverer,  who  was  about  to  sub- 
vert the  Ottoman  empire.  He  as<:erted  that,  after 
being  concealed  nine  months,  this  mighty  conqueror 
would  appear  in  glory,  mounted  upon  a  celestial 
lion  ;  and  that  a  superb  temple  would  descend  from 
heaven,  in  which  sacrifices  were  continually  to  be 
offered.  While  Levi  was  at  Damascus,  he  wrote  to 
Tzevi,  and  thus  began  his  letter,  "  To  the  king, 
our  king,  lord  of  lords,  who  redeems  our  captivity, 
the  man  elevated  to  the  height  of  all  sublimity,  the 
Messias  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  celestial  lion, 
Zabathai  Tzevi." 

*  Bainage,  p.  703.    Turkiih  Biitorj,  vol.  ii. 
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At  Ihis  period,  the  Jews  in  all  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions entertained  great  expectations  of  glorious 
times.  They  were  devout  and  penitent,  prayed, 
&sted,  and  inflicted  severe  penances  upon  them- 
selves. Business  was  neglected,  superfluities  were 
•old,  and  the  poor  provided  for  by  immense  contri- 
butions.* 

The  Jewish  doctors  at  Smyrna  convened  again 
to  consult  upon  an  affair  which  daily  became  more 
important.  The  most  judicious  among  them,  not 
finding  the  character  of  the  Messiah  in  Tzevi,  con- 
demned him  to  death.  But  the  impostor's  party 
being  far  the  most  numerous,  he  caused  them  to 
■seemble  in  the  great  synagogue  in  this  city,  cele- 
brated a  new  feast,  repeatedly  pronounced  the  name 
Jehovah,  and  altered  the  Jewish  liturgy.  His  audi- 
ence acknowledged  his  authority,  and  supposed 
they  beheld  something  divine  in  his  person.  A 
third  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  the  rabbies 
did  not  intimidate  him,  because  he  was  convinced 
none  would  presume  to  execute  it.  He  repaired, 
however,  to  the  cadi,  whom  bis  friends  bad  found 
means  to  gain,  and  put  himself  under  his  pro- 
tection. ^ 

Some  of  the  credulous  multitude  affirmed,  that 
fire  proceeded  from  his  mouth  when  he  addressed 
.tte  cadi,  that  a  pillar  of  fire  had  terrified  the 
Turkish  governorj  and  deterred  bim  from  putting 
Xzevi  to  death.  The  multitude  conducted  him 
tsom  the  cadi's  presence  in  triumph,  singing  these 
,»ords  from  Psalm  cxviii.  Ifi,  "  The  right  hand  of 
the  Lord  is  exalted,"  Acf 

p.  701.  t  BMUge,  p.  71)8.    Turkith  B'utorj. 
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The  next  step  taken  by  the  impostor  was  to  cause 
a  throBe  to  be  erected  for  himself  and  his  qoeen^ 
from  which  he  addressed  his  subjects.  He  com- 
posed a  new  summary  of  belief,  which  the  people 
were  obliged  to  receive  with  implicit  faith,  as 
coming  from  the  hand  of  their  Messiah.  Some, 
who  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  it^  were  compelled 
to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Many  who  had  been 
imnredulous  now  professed  to  believe  in  him  to 
whom  they  applied  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. When  he  had  attained  this  heigiit  of 
authority,  he  ordered  the  Jews^  'who  wwe  in  the 
habit  of  praying  for  the  grand  seig^or  in  their  ..«yna- 
g^^es^  to  erase  his  name  from  their  liCur^,  and 
substitute  his  own.  He  styled  himself^  '^  King  of 
the  kings  of  Israel/'  and  Joseph  his  brother, 
^'  King  of  the  kings  of  Judah ;"  he  also  elected 
princes  to  govern  his  brethren  in  their  march  to  the 
holy  land,  and  to  administer  justice  to  them  after 
they  obtained  the  possession  of  their  beloved 
country.  At  length,  he  declared  he  was  called  of 
God  to  visit  Constantinople,  where  he  bad  a  great 
work  to  perform  ;  and  accordingly  embarked  in  a 
small  vessel  for  this  city,  while  many  of  his  disciples 
followed  him  by  land.  The  sultan,  being  informed 
of  his  arrival,  despatched  orders  to  his  vizier  to  ap- 
prehend and  confine  him  in  prison.* 

This  event,  instead  of  discouraging,  strength- 
ened the  faith  of  the  Jews ;  for  they  recollected 
that  Levi  had  predicted,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
concealed  nine  months.  They  maintained  that  the 
sultan  had  not  power  to  put  him  to  death.     The 

*  BMBage,  p.  708. 
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criminal,  upon  his  examination,  asserted  tbat  his 
DBlion  had  compelled  him  to  assume  the  title  of 
king".  This  answer  induced  the  vizier  to  treat  him 
with  great  mildness,  and  permit  the  Jews  to  visit 
bim  in  prison.  Those  of  Constantinople  were  as 
infatuated  as  their  brethren  in  Smyraa.  They 
forbade  commerce^  and  refused  lo  pay  tbeir  debts. 
Some  English  merchants  not  knowing  how  to  re- 
cover what  was  owing  to  tbem,  from  the  Jewa, 
took  this  occasion  to  visit  Tzevi,  and  make  their 
complaints  to  him  against  bis  subjects ;  upon  which 
he  wrote  to  them  as  follows  : 

"  To  you  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  who  expect 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  salvation  of 
Israel,  peace  without  end.  Whereas  we  are  in- 
formed tbat  you  are  indebted  to  several  of  the 
English  nation,  it  seemeth  right  unto  us  to  order 
jrou  to  make  satisfaction  for  your  juiit  debts,  which. 
if  you  refuse  to  do,  be  it  known,  that  you  are  not 
to  enter  with  us  into  our  joys  and  (iominions."* 

Tzevi  remained  a  prisoner  in  Constantinople  two 
months.  The  grand  vizier,  who  was  preparing  to 
go  to  Candta,  did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  him  in 
the  city  during  bis  absence,  he  therefore  removed 
him  to  the  Dardanelles.  This  the  Jews  supposed 
a  new  miracle;  and  assertccJ,  that  the  sultan  had 
not  power  to  put  him  to  death.  Having  bribed  the 
governor,  great  numbers  repaired  to  the  castle 
where  he  was  confined,  not  only  those  who  were 
near,  but  from  Poland,  Germany,  Leghorn,  Venice, 
Bod  other  places. f     They  brought  Tzevi  rich  pre- 

•  BMnage,  p.  TOS. 

i  Bica  tho  Portugueic  Jewa  at  Amtterdam  compowd  a  fonn  of 
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sents,  and  received  in  relurn  his  blessings  and  pro- 
mises of  advancement.  The  Turks  raised  the  price 
of  provisions  upon  those  who  visited  their  pretended 
Messiah,  and  the  profit  induced  them  to  connive  at 
the  attention  which  was  paid  him. 

The  impostor,  during  his  confinement,  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  celebrate  his  birth  day  with 
feasting,  illuminations,  and  music ;  and  abolished 
the  tiolemn  fast  which  had  been  observed  on  that 
day  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  their  temple. 
He  despatched  ambas!:adors  to  various  parts  to  pro- 
claim  him  the  Messiah,  and  publish  the  miracles 
which  he  pretended  to  have  performed.  He  en- 
joined his  nation  to  acknowledge  the  love  of  God  in 
giving  them  consolation  by  the  birth  of  their  king 
and  Messiah.* 

In  the  height  of  Tzevi's  success,  Nehemiah 
Cohen,  a  Polish  Jew,  came  to  visit  him  in  his  con- 
finement. He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  ia  the 
cabbala  and  eastern  languages.  It  is  said,  that  he, 
in  his  conference  with  the  impostor,  maintained, 
that  according  to  the  scriptures  there  ought  to  be  a 
twofold  Messiah  ;  one  the  son  of  Ephraim,  a  poor 
and  despised  teacher  of  the  law,  the  other  the  son 
of  David,  and  a  mighty  conqueror.  Nehemiah 
was  contented  lo  be  the  former,  and  leave  the  dig- 
nity and  glory  of  the  latter  to  Tzevi.  But  he 
accused  him  of  too  great  forwardness  and  presump- 
tion in  assuming  the  character  of  the  son  of  David 
previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  son  of  Ephraim. 
Tzevi,  exasperated  at  this  reproof,  excluded  Cohen 
from  any  share  in  the  transaction.  Upon  which  the 
latter  went  to  AdrJanopIe,    and   informed  tbe  mi- 

•  Turkiih  Iliftcry,  TOl.  ii.  p.  177. 


nrsters  of  stale,  that  the  impostor  waa  a  dang;erous 
person,  who  sought  to  subvert  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. The  grand  seignor,  at  the  request  of  his 
principal  officers,  summoned  him  to  appear  in  Wu 
presence,  and  commanded  him  to  be  set  as  a  mark  for 
his  archers,  to  prove  whether  he  was  invulnerable.* 
In  order  to  avoid  the  impending  trial  Tzevi  re- 
nounced all  his  vain-glorious  pretensions,  and  con- 
fessed that  lie  was  only  an  ordinary  Jew.  The 
sultan  informed  him,  that  his  treason  and  other 
crimes  could  only  be  expiated  by  embracing  the 
Mahometan  faith ;  and  that  if  he  refused,  the  stake 
was  prepared  to  impale  him.  The  impious  wretch 
replied,  that  "  he  had  long  earnestly  desired  to  own 
himself  a  convert ;  and  he  felt  himself  highly  ho- 
noured in  making  this  glorious  profession  of  the 
true  faith  in  the  presence  of  his  sultan. "+ 

The  news  of  Tzevi's  having  embraced  the  Ma- 
hometan religion  soon  spread  through  the  Turkish 
dominions.  His  deluded  followers  were  filled  with 
consternation,  grief,  and  shame,  and  exposed  to  the 
contempt  and  derision  of  their  enemies.  Several  of 
the  Jews  still  continued  to  use,  in  their  public 
worship,  the  forms  prescribed  by  this  Maliomelan 
Messiah;  which  obliged  the  principal  men  of  that 
nation  in  Constantinople  to  send  to  Smyrna,  and 
forbid  this  practice  upon  penalty  of  excommuni- 
ealion.J 

During  these  transactions,  the  Jews,  in  more 
Eemote  parts,  instead  of  attending  to  commerce, 
wrote  letters  to  Ihcir  brethren,  filled  with  accounts 

•  Bainage,  p.  70!.     Turkiah  Hiilory ,  vol.il.  p.  iSt. 
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of  the  wonderful  works  performed  by  Tzevi  their 
Messiab.  They  reported,  that  when  the  grand 
seignor  sent  messengers  (o  apprehend  him,  he 
caused  them  all  to  be  struck  dead  ;  but  upon  being 
requested,  recalled  (bem  to  life.  They  added,  that 
though  the  prison  in  which  Zabathai  was  con- 
fined was  fastened  with  strong  iron  locks,  lie  was 
seen  to  walk  the  streets  with  numerouB  attendants, 
and  (hat  liis  chains  were  converted  into  gold,  wliicb 
he  gave  to  his  followers.  The  Jews  of  Italy  sent 
legates  to  Smyrna  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these 
reports,  who,  upon  their  arrival,  were  mortified  and 
astonished  at  the  intelligence,  that  their  pretended 
Messiah  had  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith.  But 
the  brother  of  Tzevi  attempted  to  persuade  thera 
that  it  was  only  his  apparition  which  appeared  in  a 
Turkish  habit ;  that  he  had  been  translated  to  heaven, 
and  that  God  would  again  send  him  down  to  earth  at 
a  proper  season.  He  added,  that  Nathan  his  pre- 
cursor, who  had  wrought  n>any  miracles,  would  soon 
arrive  at  Smyrna,  reveal  hidden  things,  and  confirm 
their  faith.  But  this  pretended  Elias  was  not  suf- 
fered to  visit  ihe  city,  and  though  the  legates  saw 
him  in  another  place,  they  received  no  satisfaction.* 
Tzevi  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  tbe 
Turkish  court.  He  became  a  learned  and  zealous 
Mahometan  under  the  instructions  of  Vanni  Efiendi, 
preacher  to  the  seraglio,  to  whom  he  was  a  most  do- 
cile pupil.  Still,  however,  he  continued  to  profess 
himself  a  deliverer  of  the  Jews  ;  but  being  extremely 
cautious  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Ihe  Turks,  he 
declared.  "  that  unless  his  brethren  would  imitate 
*  BuDBge,  p.  104.    Tutkiih  Biitory. 
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bis  example,  in  renouncing  the  imperfect  elements 
of  the  Mosaical  law,  he  never  should  be  able  to 
prevail  with  God  to  restore  tliein  to  the  holy  land." 
This  induced  many  Jews  to  repair  to  Constantinople 
from  Bagdut,  Jerusalem,  and  other  remote  parts ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  grand  seignor,  they 
voluntarily  professed  themselves  proselytes  to  the 
Mahometan  religion.  By  this  means  the  impious 
impostor  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Turks,  and 
retained  liis  influence  over  large  numbers  of  his 
infatuated  nation.  Tzevi  was,  however,  finally  be- 
headed by  order  of  the  sultan  Mahomet.* 

After  the  death  of  Tzevi,  Daniel  Israel,  a  Jew, 
who  hud  dwelt  at  Smyrna  six  or  seven  years,  under- 
took (o  persuade  the  Hebrew  nation,  that  Zabattiai 
was  yet  alive  and  concealed,  and  that  he  would 
re-appear  after  the  space  of  forty-five  years.-f-  Some 
prodigies  which  he  pretended  to  perform  astonished 
many  of  the  Jews,  and  induced  them  to  credit  his 
assertions.  His  supposed  miracles  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  credulous  people  ;  and  he  was  not  only 
followed  by  the  populace,  but  he  even  imposed 
Upon  several  eminent  rabbies.  In  particular  Abra- 
ham Michael,  and  Raphael  Cordoso,  a  physician 
who  was  famous  among  the  Jews  in  Candia,  openly 
declared  for  him.  However,  part  of  the  learned 
men  opposed  Daniel  Israel,  and  declared  him  to 
be  an  impostor.  In  consequence  of  their  remon- 
atrances,  the  cadi  expcfled  him  from  the  city,  and 
imposed  a  fine  upon  his  adherents.     Cordoso,  who 

*   BataaffH.  p.  70j. 
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maintained  the  impostor,  was  killed  by  his  son-in- 
law  ;  and  his  death  blasted  ail  the  hopes  of  the 
Jews,  and  unveiled  the  deception,*  The  murderer 
1  into  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  was  converted  to 
Mahometanism ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  became 
of  Daniel  Israel. 

The  denomination  of  Zabathaites  is  given  to  the 
followers  of  Zabathai  Tzevi.  The  sect  formed  by 
this  impostor  survived  him  ;  and  he  actually  has  yet 
at  Salonichi  partizans,  who  outwardly  professing 
Mahometanism,  observe  in  secret  the  Judaic  rites, 
marry  among  themselves,  and  live  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  city  without  communicating  with  the 
Musselmans  except  for  the  purpose  of  commerce, 
and  in  the  mosques.  They  never  enter  the  syna- 
gogues, nor  make  known  their  schism.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  "  the  Turks  pardon  a  secret  observ- 
ance of  another  religion  in  favour  of  a  public  pro- 
fession of  their  own." 

Zabathai  Tzevi  had  many  adherents  among  the 
Jews  of  England,  Hollanci,  Germany,  and  Poland, 
who  have  continued  in  small  numbers  to  our  days.f 
One  of  the  Jews,  named  Jonathan,  born  al  Cra- 
cow in  ir>90,  and  who  in  1750  was  clecled  grand 
rabbin  of  the  three  towns  of  Hamburg,  Altona, 
and  Wansbeck,  was  accused  of  being  a  follower 
of  Zabathai  Tzevi,  which  occasioned  a  very  ani- 
mated dispute,  and  produced  many  pamphlets. 

*  Manj  of  the  infatuated  Jewa  not  onl;  beliCTed  that  Zi^thai 
wu  liTing,  and  would  Te-appear,  but  even  celebrated  the  daj  of  hi* 
birth  with  great  rejoicingi,  crjing,  "  Long  liTO  tultan  Tievi."— 
Bainage,  p.  756. 

t  Gregoire'i  Hintoire  de*  SocUi  Religieutei.  Tome  ii.  p.  409. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Of  Uw  Jctri  in  Bthiupia.— The  conformity  nhich  lubtjtb  between 
their  religion  and  that  of  the  Chriitiaiu  in  that  country.— Of  the 
Fahwba  in  Abjjiinia.— Of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  oilier  part*  of 
Africa. — Of  Iheir  state  in  Morocco.— Tyrannical  conduct  of  the 
eroperon  of  that  kingdom.— They  are  numeroua  at  fei,  and 
leveral  learned  Jewi  have  appeared  among  them. 

THE  Jews  have  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  in 
Ethiopia  than  in  most  other  countries,  on  account 
of  tlie  confortnity  which  subsisted  between  Ibeir  re- 
ligion and  customs,  and  (hose  of  the  Christian  inha- 
bitants, who  are  circumcised,  abstain  from  swine's 
flesh,  and  observe  Saturday  for  their  sabbath. 
Their  kings  boast  of  having  descended  from  the 
Jewish  monarchsj  and  bear  for  their  arms  a  lion 
holding  a  cross  with  this  motto,  "  The  Lion  of 
Jodab  has  conquered."* 

The  Jewish   hierarchy    is   still   retained   by    the 

Fatusba  in  Abyssinisi,  who  claim  their  descent  from 

k  colony  of  Jews  in  the  time  of  Solomon.     About 

the  Christian  era,  they  elected  one  Phinehas  to  be 

(heir  king,  and  from  him  their  present  sovereigns 

pretend   to  be  lineally  descended.     This  family  is 

Galled  by  the  Abyssinlans  Ben  Israel,  to  distinguish 

them  from  the  house  of  Solomon,  from  whom  the 

•overeigns  of  the  country  derive  iheir  origin.  About 

■the  year  960,  the  Falasha  attempted  to  seize  the 

"irone  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  wars  with  the  nation 

rere  long  and  distressing.     At  last  they  were  so 

leakencd  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  flat  country 

f  Dembea  and  retire  to  the  craggy  mountains  of 

*  Baiaage,  p.  TM- 
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Saroen^  where  they  maintained  their  independence. 
Their  capital  is  still  called  the  Jews'  rock.*  In  1600 
they  were  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and 
Gideon  and  Judith,  their  king  and  queen,  were  both 
slain  in  battle.  Since  that  time  they  have  paid 
taxes  to  the  state,  but  are  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
own  government.  When  Mr.  Brucef  was  there, 
about  1771,  they  were  estimated  to  amount  to  an 
hundred  thousand  effective  men.  Their  king  and 
queen  were  then  called  Gideon  and  Judith ;  and 
these  names  seem  to  be  preferred  for  the  royal 
family.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Faiasba 
their  sovereigns  are  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.;]; 

Their  Old  Testament  is  in  the  Geez  language, 
written  by  Abyssinian  Christians  and  sold  to  thetn. 
No  dispute  has  ever  existed  about  the  text  of  scrip- 
ture. They  have  no  table  of  various  readings  ;  no 
Talmud,  Targum,  or  Cabbala ;  no  fringes  or 
ribbands  upon  their  garments,  nor  any  scribe. 
They  have  lost  their  Hebrew,  and  only  speak  the 
language  their  ancestors  learned  in  the  country 
where  they  setded.  They  acknowledge  candidly, 
that  they  have  no  Hebrew  nor  Samaritan  copies, 
and  that  they  trust  wholly  to  the  translation.  They 
say  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  the  first  book  of 
scripture  they  ever  received,  after  which  they  place 
the  book  of  Job.  They  maintained  that  the  sceptre 
has  never  departed  from  Judah,  and  apply  the  pro- 

*  Bruce'f  Travels,  toI.  ii.  chap.  vi.  p.  114. 

i  Mr.  Bruce  obtervei>  **  that  he  did  not  ipere  the  utmost  paini  in 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  this  curious  people,  and  thai  he  lifed  in 
hnbits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  several  of  the  most  learned 
among  them.** — Bruee^  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

X  Bruce*s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
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phecy  of  Uie  gathering  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  future 
'lipltearnnce  of  the  Messiah. 

The  Falasha  have  no  knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament  but  from  conven;atioi) ;  Ihey  imagine  it 
very  absurd  to  suppose  the  Messiah  ie  already  come, 
"who  Ihey  appear  to  think  is  to  be  a  temporal  prince, 
prophet,  priest,  and  conqueror.*  The  Jewish  law 
is  in  full  force  among  this  people,  and  all  the  Lc- 
Titical  observances,  purifications,  atonements,  absti- 
nences, and  sacrifices. 

The  Jews  for  many  ages  have  found  an  asylum  in 
Egypt;  they  were,  however,  in  1524,  near  the 
precipice  of  destruction,  Achmet,  governor  of  Egypt, 
having  revolted  agiiinst  Solomon  11.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  the  soldiers  plundered 
tbetr  houses  ;  and  Achmet  imposed  a  tax  upon  them 
of  two  hundred  talents.  They,  however,  pleaded 
insolvency,  and  paid  only  fifteen  talents  into  the 
treasury.  The  governor,  exasperated  at  this  re- 
fosal,  commanded  tA\  the  Israelites  in  the  kingdom 
to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  This  order  was 
innulled  by  a  conspiracy  against  Achraet,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  put  to  death  ;  and  the  Jews 
telebrated  a  feast  in  memory  of  their  deliverance.^ 

The  liberty  wiiich  this  people  have  since  enjoyed 
hi  Egypt,  has  rendered  them  numerous  and  power- 
fill,  particularly  at  Cairo,  where  they  possessed  thirty 
•ynagogues.J  Tliey  have  long  farmed  all  the  cus- 
toms in  that  city,  and  have  acquired  influence  and 
Kputation  by  this  employment.  The  bashaw  of 
Cairo  every  two  years  lets  out  the  custom-house  for 

■  Bruce'*  TrnTrft.  toI.  ii.  p.  J II.  i  Biinigc,  p  Tlu, 

t  Pococlt'*  Dcfcription  of  tbe  But,  rol.  i.  p.  ITT. 
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the  benefit  of  tbe  f^rand  eeignor.  He  adjudges  it 
to  the  best  bidder,  aod  it  commoniy  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  Jews,  because  they  have  the  art  of  gaining 
his  favour  either  by  presents  or  inlrigues.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Jews  in  Cairo  are  Pharisees  or 
Talmudists.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
Caraites,  who  have  a  synagogue  of  their  own.  One 
proof  of  the  consequence  which  the  Hebrew  nation 
enjoy  under  the  aristocracy  of  Cairo  is,  that  tlie 
offices  of  the  customs  are  shut  upon  their  sabbath, 
and  no  goods  can  pass  upon  that  day  although  be- 
longing to  Mahometans  and  Christians.* 

The  Jews  are  also  numerous  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  and  are  the  principal  traders  in  the  inland 
provinces.  Some  of  them  were  so  atBuent,  Uiat 
Muley  Archey,  king  of  Taphiiet,  by  seizing  the 
property  of  a  rich  Jew,  was  thereby  enabled  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Qulriana, 
and  to  dispossess  his  brother  of  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco  and  Fez.  To  recompence  the  people  for 
this  act  of  oppression  to  an  individual,  he  allowed 
them  to  enjoy  their  former  privileges,  and  appointed 
Joshua  Ben  Hamosheth  prince  of  that  nation.  His 
brother  Ishmael,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  still 
greater  benetaclor  to  the  Jewish  people.  As  an 
acknowledgment  for  the  services  he  had  received 
from  Joseph  dc  Toledo,  he  not  only  made  him  one 
of  (he  principal  ofBcers  of  his  household,  but  con- 
^  ftiluted  him  his  envoy  to  the  diflerent  courts  of 
Europe;  and  in  1684  he  concluded  the  peace  with 
2  United  Provinces 

•  Niebubr'i  Traveti,  vol.  i.  p.  109.    Publiihed  I79S. 


)  Buw^,  p,  711.    UodefDb'Di 


r.  Hut.  vol.  xiu>  p>  383 


The  Jews  had  been  a  long  time  settled  at  Oran^ 
911(1  were  entrusled  wjlh  aonie  of  the  most  ttonoar- 
sble  and  lucrative  offices  in  the  city.  Yet,  iiotwith- 
Utanding  tbe  ill  treatmeat  they  had  received  from 
the  Spauisli  government,  lliey,  being  it  h  said 
bribed  by  cardimU  Ximeiies,"  betrayed  the  lovrn  to 
tbe  Spanish  soldiers.  Thi»,  and  other  signal  ser- 
vices, did  not,  however,  preserve  them  from  being 
■spelled  from  the  city  in  1069  ;  but  it  is  not  known 
01)  what  pretence  tliey  were  banished.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Suz,  (hey  were  also  numerous  and  nou- 
rishing ;  in  the  capital  of  that  principality  they  bad 
a  superb  synagogue,  which  was  served  by  several 
priests  and  officerij.  They  had  their  judges  and  in- 
terpreters of  the  law,  who  were  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  their  brethren,  who  supported  (hcmselvefl 
by  labour  and  coiumcrce.f 

The  Jews  have  bcenj  nnil  still  are  very  nume- 

•  The  csnlinal  wn  3  great  persecutor  of  the  JewUh  nalioo,  and, 
il  it  «&id,  that  ke  used  bii  iDBuenoc  to  pertuade  qileeu  ImI>cI)3  to 
expel  Uiein  from  5pain.  . 

t  Basnagc,  p.  717. 

i  It  appears  that  the  Hehren  nation  were  leltlcd  in  Morocco  ■* 
MrljMlbejear  loeSt  fur  tbe  Jewitb  rahM  Samuel,  who  lived  nt  the 
doie  of  the  eleveotfa  century,  received  hii  luriiame  from  thai  city, 
where  he  retided.  Sanmel.  having  paited  into  Spain,  had  conference* 
with  the  Chrittinn).  who  succeeded  in  cunvincin^  him  of  the  truth  of 
tkeir  religion.  Before  hi)  coiivcriion  wai  rumpleted,  he  nddrVMed  a 
letter  to  rabbi  Iiaac,  b  Jew  in  the  larac  kingdom,  io  wkich  he  nyt, 
"  1  would  fain  learn  of  thee,  out  of  the  tcstimouici  of  the  law  aod 
die  prophcl*.  and  other  acripliires,  Why  the  Jews  are  thui  smittrn  in 
Ai*  cnpliTilf  wherein  we  are>  which  maj  be  proper);  called,  the 
perpetual  anger  of  God,  liecnuic  it  hath  no  end  1  for  it  i>  now  above 
»  thouiBud  year*  siiiee  we  were  carried  captive  bj  Titus.  And  jet 
our  fathers,  who  worshipped  idoli,  killed  the  prophets,  and  cait  the 
law  behind  their  back,  were  puuiihed  otilj  with  a  seventy  years'  capti* 
*ilj,  and  tlien  broii|^ht  home  agalo.    But  now  there  li  no  end  of  our 
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rouB  in  all  parts  of  Morocco;  after  they  were 
expelled  from  Spain  and  Portugal^  multitudes  sought 
an  asylum  in  this  empire.  They  are  not  confined 
to  towns^  but  have  spread  over  the  fisice  oi  the 
vrhole  country. 

They  are  not  only  tributary  in  these  parts^  but 
upon  every  small  disgust^  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
pelled; and  can  never  promise  themselves  any 
permanent  settlement  or  security.  Though  this 
unhappy  people^  in  almost  every  place  where  they 
have  resided^  have  been  treated  with  cruelty  and 
contempt ;  yet  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  they 
suffered  more  severe  and  undeserved  oppressions 
than  in  Barbary^  where  the  whole  country  depends 
upon  their  industry  and  ingenuity,  and  could 
scarcely  subsist  without  their  assistance.* 

The  lowest  classes  among  the  Moors  imagine 
they  have  a  right  to  oppress  and  insult  the  JewSj 
who  suffer  the  greatest  ill  treatment  with  a  patience 
they  have  acquired  by  being  daily  abused.  They 
have  not  courage  to  defend  themselves^  because  the 
Koran  and  judge  are  always  in  favour  of  the  Maho- 
metans. Their  superior  knowledge  and  address 
give  them,  however,  many  advantages  over  the 
Moors ;  and  their  skill  in  pecuniary  negociations 
enables  them  to  act  as  agents  and  brokers.  More 
industrious  as  well  as  better  informed  than  the  Ma- 
hometans, they  are  employed  by  the  emperor  in 
farming  the  customs,  coining  the  money,   and  in 

calamitiefl,  nor  do  the  prophets  promiie  any.** — Dutertationt  pour 
$ervir  a  VhUioire  det  Juffk.     Gitbome  on  the  Chrittian  religion, 

*  Lancelot  Addiion'f   Present  State  of  the  Jewi.    Lempriere'i 
Toor  to  Morocco. 
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conducting  his  intercourse  willi  forcijrn  merchants, 
and  his  negociations  with  foreign  powers.*  Thus 
employed,  they  have  great  opportiinilies  for  benefit- 
'  ting  and  injuring  the  state;  and  tiiey  have  sufficient 
art  to  enrich  themselves  by  every  resource  in  their 
power;  and  find  moans  to  console  themselves  for 
the  indignities  they  are  obliged  to  suffer. 

The  Jews,  in  most  parts  of  the  empire,  live 
separate  from  the  Moors,  and,  though  oppressed  in 
other  respects,  are  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. Many  of  them,  however,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  arbitrary  treatment  to  which  they  are  continually 
exposed,  have  professed  the  Miihometan  religion. 
Upon  their  renouncing  Judaism  tbey  are  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Moors. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  Jews  in  the  moun' 
tains  of  Morocco,f  who  are  engaged  in  labtmoua 
employments,  to  wliich  the  other  inliabilunts  are 
averse.  This,  however,  does  not  deter  others  from 
attempting  to  raise  themselves  to  eminent  stations  at 
court.  One  of  their  nation,  named  Pacheco,  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  United  Provinces.  He  died 
at  the  Hague,  1604,  and  was  interred  with  great 
pomp.  Some  time  after,  in  the  same  century,  two 
Jews  were  residents  in  Holland,  from  the  courts  of 
Portugal  and  Spain. J 

A.  D.    1660.]     The  Jewish  synagogues  having 

been    demolished   in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,    Muley 

I 'Mahomet,  when  he  ascended  llie  throne,  not  only 

I       *  Cheuier'i  Present  State  of  Morocco,  vol.  ■■  p.  151. 

4   It  hn*  been  computed  Ihat  there  arc  nearly  Tour  hundred  Iboii- 
'mwI  Jewi  in  Moroeto,   Fez,  and  Algiert. — Daurtatfent  Crili^uei. 
,    I  Bataage,  p.  TIT.     Gregotrc,  p.  SOI. 
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caused  them  to  be  rebuilt^  but  made  one  of  that 
nation  his  high  treasurer  and  prime  minister.  TUs 
people^  however,  have  frequently  suffered  from  the 
tyranny  and  caprice  of  the  arbitrary  sovereigns  of 
Morocco.  Sidi  Mahomet^  the  emperor,  faavhig 
imposed  a  heavy  tax  on  his  son  Muley  Ali^  com- 
manded him  to  raise  the  sum  required^  on  the 
Jewish  community,  ''  who,  not  being,  as  he  said, 
in  the  road  to  salvation^  merited  no  indulgence/' 
The  prince  offered  his  fether  the  revenues  of  bis 
government,  but  earnestly  entreated  him  not  ,to 
oppress  the  Jews,  and  add  to  wretchedness,  wbicb 
was  already  too  great.* 

A.  D.  1672.]  Maley  Isbmael,  ingenious  in 
finding  pretences  for  plundering  his  subjects,  as- 
sembled the  Jews,  and  thus  addressed  them: 
^^  Dogs  as  you  are,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  oblige 
you  to  turn  Mahometans.  I  have  long  been  amused 
with  an  idle  tale  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. For  my  part,  I  believe  he  is  come  already; 
therefore,  if  you  do  not  fix  the  precise  time  in 
which  he  is  to  appear,  I  will  leave  you  neither  pro- 
perty nor  life  ;  I  will  be  trifled  with  no  longer.'' 

The  Jews,  terrified  and  astonished  at  this  address, 
represented  the  punctuality  with  which  they  bad  paid 
the  enormous  taxes  imposed  upon  them.  After 
they  had,  at  their  request,  obtained  a  week  to 
prepare  an  answer,  they  collected  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  present  to  the  emperor,  and  informed  him 
that  their  doctors  had  concluded,  that  the  Messiah 
would  appear  in  thirty  years.  "  Yes/'  replied  Ish- 
mael,  taking  the  money^  ^'  I  understand  you^  dogs 

*  Cbenier*!  Present  State  of  Morocco,  ¥ol.  i.  p.  159. 
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and  deceivers  as  yon  are ;  you  think  lo  hush  my 
immediate  wrath,  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  not  then 
be  alive ;  but  I  will  live  to  show  the  world  that 
you  are  impostoi'Sj  and  punish  you  as  you  de- 
serve."* 

The  Jews  were  more  numerous  in  Fez  than  in 
any  city  in  Barbary.  A  traveller,  who  visited  this 
country  in  1G19,  reckoned  eighty  thousand  in  this 
province,  some  of  whom  were  very  itftluent  and 
powerful.  They  have  guards  at  the  entrance  of 
their  quarter  lo  enable  them  to  carry  on  commerce 
without  being  molested  ;  and  are  permitted  to  exer- 
cise Ibeir  religion. f  But  though  they  have  a  chief 
of  their  own  nation,  they  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
oppressions  from  the  Mahometana. 

The  Jews  have  schools  at  Fez,  where  they  study 
the  law  and  Talmud.  This  city  has  produced  a 
number  of  learned  tabbies,  who  have  acquired 
celebrity  by  their  writings.  Among  others,  Judah 
Ching,  Isaac  Ben  Jacob,  Aaron  Ben  Chaim,  and 
Solomon  Ben  Melech. 

No  where  in  Barbary  was  the  Hebrew  nation  less 
molested  than  in  Algiers  about  the  year  ISOt.  At 
that  time  a  rebellion  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  and  the  Jews  were  unjustly  accused  of 
the  crime.  The  traitors  were,  in  fact,  persona  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Dey  himself,  but  as  some 
of  them  had  borrowed  money  of  a  Jewish  merchant, 

*  Chenier,  lol.  i.  p.  150. 

t  DiMerUtioua  pour  scrvir  a  Ihatoire  Ju  Juir*.— At  Fci  a  day  i* 
appointed  fur  the  Jews  lo  fay  their  tribute  in  public,  and  ai  toon  u 
Mcli  hai  pill  down  hit  share  he  receiiei  a  blow  with  a  ilick  oo  the 
feet,  and  after  making  a  profeuod  Iww  retirei  iniidat  tbo  jiuulta  of 
the  fOfiilaco—Grfgatre,  p.  50. 
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the  Jews,  though  not  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
were  charged  with  treason^  and  cruelly  racked  and 
tortured.  Several  hundreds  lost  their  lives  from 
being  suspended  by  long  ropes^  and  hooked  nails, 
on  the  outside  of  the  tower  walls.  Others  were 
punished  by  burning;  some  by  stripes;  and  the 
greater  part^  by  confiscation  of  their  property,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty.  This  extreme  cru- 
elty induced  great  numbers  to  leave  Algiers  and 
establish  themselves  in  other  parts  of  Barbary,  par- 
ticularly at  Tunis.  Many  of  the  more  religious 
among  them^  considering  the  persecution  as  a 
warning  from  heaven  to  leave  distant  countries, 
resorted  to  Palestine  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem^  as  if  the  time  of  their  restoration  was 
at  hand.  There  are  still,  however,  about  nine 
thousand  Jews  at  Algiers,  who  have  eight  public 
synagogues ;  but  many  of  the  privileges  which  they 
enjoyed  before  the  year  1804,  they  no  longer  pos- 
sess. The  Jews  of  Algiers  are  allowed  three  wives 
at  a  time,  whom  they  may  repudiate  at  pleasure. 
They  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  subject  to  a 
person  of  their  own  nation,  whose  decisions  are 
despotic,  and  who  is  elected  by  the  Dey  himself. 
The  present  chief  of  the  Jews  in  that  city  is 
Mr.  Jacob  Crav  Bacri.* 

Even  in  the  heart  of  Africa  this  wretched  people 
meet  their  predicted  fate.  At  Sansanding,  eight 
hundred  miles  eastward  from  the  Atlantic,  a  recent 
traveller  discovered  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Israel.  *'  Those  Jews,"  he  observes,  ^'  in  dress 
and    appearance  very  much   resemble   the   Arabs. 

♦  Jewifh  Expositor,  Februarj,  1817,  p.  76—78. 
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But  though  they  so  &r  conform  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  as  to  recite  public  prayers  from  the 
Koran^  they  are  but  little  respected  by  the  negroes  ; 
and  even  the  Moors  themselves  allowed,  that  though 
I  was  a  Christian,  I  was  a  better  man  than  a  Jew/' 
The  full  import  of  these  words  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  learned  from  Mr.  Park's 
previous  accounts,  the  extreme  degree  of  contemp- 
tuous malignity  to  which  the  Moors  in  that  part  of 
Africa  push  their  hatred  of  the  Christians.* 

*  Pftrk'tTniTdf  into  Uie  laterior  of  Afirica,  1700,  p.  904,  90a. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

6f  the  Jews  in  Germany .^The  bishop  of  Cologne  ezpeb  them  ti^om 
his  diocete.— Victor  a  Carbe,  alijares  the  Jewish  nlifion,  tod 
wntfs  pg^iiflt  bii  iMHum.«-Aiiother  dewrter  of  the  fgraifiifqe, 
l^tteppts  t»  persu^e  the  emperor  to  order  the  Jtwiih  books  to 
be  humt.— His  plan  defeated  by  Reuchlin.— Of  the  effects  of  the 
reformation  upon  the  slate  of  the  Jews.— Of  thor  rilnalkMi  ia 
Mersbuff ,  Bohemia,  and  Himgary.— A  fidse  Utm9h  ^PfMM  ui 
Germany  in  th^  sPYBnteoDth  oeatury, 

IN  the  three  last  chapters  aa  account  has  been 
given  of  the  Jews  in  Asia  and  Africa  during  three 
centuries.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  those  of 
Europe^  where  their  sufferings  in  the  middle  ages 
have  been  already  briefly  related. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  bishop  of  Cologne  expelled  the  Jews  from  his 
diocese.  Victor  a  Carbe^  who  had  renounced  Ju- 
daism to  obtain  preferment  in  the  clerical  line,  wrote 
a  vehement  invective  against  his  brethren^  and 
highly  applauded  the  prelate  for  having,  as  he  styled 
it,  ''  plucked  the  tares  from  the  Lord's  field."  He 
advised  the  Christians  not  to  dispute  with  his 
brethren,  but  to  compel  them  to  abjure  their  reli- 
gion by  coercive  measures. 

A  iFew  years  after,  another  convert,  named 
Pfepfercorn,  attempted  to  persuade  the  emperor 
Maximilian  that  all  the  Jewish  books  ought  to  be 
burned,  because  they  were  replete  with  fables, 
false  accounts,  and  blasphemies  against  Christ. 
Some  time  before  he  had  written  upon  the  Jews 
celebrating  the  passover,  and  charged  them  with 
being  apostates  from  the  Old^  as  well  as  enemies  to 
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the  New  TestamenL.  In  another  publication  he 
painted  in  the  Htrongest  colours  the  usury  of  his 
nation,  and  their  mahce  against  the  ChriGlians.* 

Pfepfercom's  conversion  and  zeal  were,  however, 
much  suspected  ;  and  he  was  accused  of  having 
formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  Jewish  boolUj  in 
order  to  obhge  his  countrymen  to  redeem  them  at 
an  extravagant  price. f  But  he  hud  the  address  to 
engage  so  many  learned  divines  to  favour  his  plan, 
that  tbe  emperor  was  inclined  to  grant  his  request. 
As  the  affair  hud  obtained  great  publicity,  be 
wished  previously  to  hear  what  could  be  said  on 
both  sides  the  question.  Keuchlin,  a  man  well 
versed  in  Hebrew  and  other  literature,  strenuously 
opposed  the  burning  of  the  Jewish  books  in  ge- 
neral, sad  maintained  that  those  only  ought  to  be 
destroyed  which  contained  blasphemies  against 
Christ.;];  He  also  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of 
suppressing  books  by  an  imperial  decree  which 
were  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  might 
easily  be  reprinted  in  other  places. 

The  moderation  of  Reuchlin  exposed  liim  to 
levere  persecutions  from  his  bigoted  opponents. 
The  affair  was  iinally  left  by  an  appeal  to  the  pope. 
Hochstrdt,  an  inquisitor,  and  a  man  fully  qualified 
for  tfaat  cruel  office,  repaired  to  Rome,  supported 
with  remonstrances  from  several  princes  to  bias, 
with  money  to  bribe,  and  menaces  to  intimidate- 


•  Banuge.  p.  ISO. 

t  Pfepfcccorn,  being  arretted  upoa  lome  luipicioD,  made  n  full 
(onibuioa  of  hit  hjpocrif}  and  intqultou*  condnct- 

t  He  cQiuented  tu  ibe  burning  of  iwo  Jewiib  work*  called  NiiiB- 
cboD  and  Toldo*  Jepcbu.— Boiaiff,  p.  731- 
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He  even  threatened  the  pope  with  rejecting  hit 
authority^  and  separating  from  the  churchy  unless 
Reuchlin^  and  the  Jews  he  defended^  were  con* 
demned.  But  all  his  efforts  were  vain^  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  mortified  and  disgraced.  The 
Tictory  which  his  opponent  had  gained  exposed 
him  to  the  enmity  of  the  monkish  party.  But  he 
informed  them,  that  '^  he  was  persuaded  that 
Martin  Luther,  who  then  began  to  make  a  figure 
in  Grermany,  would  find  them  so  much  employment, 
that  they  would  permit  him  to  end  his  cktys  in 
peace."* 

The  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany 
proved  a  powerful  stimulus  to  mental  exertion. 
The  protestant  divines,  more  conversant  with  the 
learned  languages  than  the  monks  and  clergy  in 
past  ages,  studied  the  writings  of  the  rabbies  in 
order  to  confute  them  upon  their  own  principles. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  paid  more  attention  to 
the  languages  than  formerly,  and  pursued  the  same 
method.  Hence  the  Jewish  publications  were  not 
only  spared,  but  perused  more  than  ever.  The 
impulse  was  given  to  the  European  republic  of 
letters ;  and  even  the  Jews,  awakened  by  the  ge- 
neral activity,  published  several  grammars  and 
lexicons  in  the  Hebrew  language^  and  exerted 
themselves  in  defending  their  religion  against  their 
learned  opponents. 

A.  D.  1547.]  The  reformation,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, freed  the  Jews  from  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  continually  exposed  in  the  middle  ages,t 

*  Basnage,  p.  739.    Villerf  on  tiic  Reformation,  p.  107. 

t  David  Levi  obfenrcf  i  **  Thanks  he  to  God  and  the  refbrmatioa 
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founded  upon  the  charges  of  crucifying  Chrialian 
childreo,  and  profaning  consecrated  wafers.  They, 
however,  entertained  an  extreme  aversion  to  Luther, 
because  he  deterred  some  Christian  princes  from  re- 
ceiving them  into  their  dominions. 

It  was  determined  by  the  theological  and  Lu- 
theran faculties  of  Wirtemberg  and  Rostock,  that 
a  Christian  when  sick  cannot  call  in  the  assistance  of 
it  Jewish  physician,  because  they  employ  magical 
remedies ;  and  since  the  cui'se  of  heaven  has  been 
pronounced  against  this  people,  they  ought  not  lo 
cure  the  Christians,  who  are  the  children  of  God.* 

The  disputes  between  the  Christians  and  Jews 
gave  rise  lo  a  new  sect  among  the  latter,  who  were 
ityled  in  contempt,  Demi-Jews.  Scidelius,  one  of 
these  doctors,  appeared  in  Transylvania,  and  main- 
tained that  Ihe  Messiah  regarded  only  the  Jewish 
nation,  lo  whom  he  had  been  peculiarly  promised 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  as- 
Mrted,  that  the  Pagan  world  had  no  more  share  in 
,  the  former,  than  in  the  latter ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  religion  is  contained  in  the  decalogue,  and 
■written  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Seidelius,  not  being 
•ble  to  gain  converts  in  Silesia,  his  native  country, 
removed  to  Poland,  and  there  acquired  a  number  of 
followers. -{- 

,'*  The  Jews  at  Mersburg,  who  pretended  to  have 
been  there  settled  ever  since  the  destruction  of  Jern- 
ftalem,  were  banished  from  the  city  and  diocese  by  the 

4n  now  enjoy  leTPral  privilcfei  and  iinmanitie*  in  the  several  lUtet 
t>  nhirh  nc  arc  Milted,  which  our  anceiton  were  itnugen  to  line* 
Ibeir  diiperiion." — Levi'i  Letlert  to  PrUiUey,  p.  19. 

*  (Iregoire  on  the  HeforniRUoii  of  the  Jewt,  p.  46. 

t  BaioBge,  p.  133. 
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bishop  Adolphus  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
1559,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  L  not  only  protected 
this  oppressed  people^  but  allo^ived  them  the  pri?i- 
lege  of  having  princes  of  the  captivity  in  Germaoy, 
and  ordered  that  a  rabbi  of  Worms  should  be  pre- 
ferred before  any  of  his  nation.  Among  the  chiefs^ 
the  rabbi  Jakock^  a  native  of  Worms^*  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  learning.  He  left  four 
soQSj  who  all  discharged  important  offices,  and  were 
highly  celebrated  by  their  countrymen,  f 

The  Jews  in  Bohemia,  ever  since  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, have  been  generally  treated  with  more  indul- 
gence than  in  most  other  countries,  on  account  of 
some  important  services  which  they  rendered  the 
Christians  against  the  banditti.  They  had  built  a 
superb  synagogue,  and  erected  an  academy  at 
Prague,  over  which  the  celebrated  rabbi  Falk  pre- 
sided.|  But  in  1580,  a  conflagration  having  de- 
stroyed some  part .  of  the  kingdom,  they  were 
accused  of  being  accessaries  to  it,  and  were  con- 
demned.    Those  who  escaped  a  cruel  death  were 

*  The  Jews  in  Germany  boanted,  that  their  ancestor*  entered  the 
coontrj  before  the  destruction  of  their  second  temple.  Those  of 
Womif  pretended  to  have  pvcn  good  proof  to  the  enperor  and  the 
fUtes  of  the  empire,  that  their  ancestors  had  no  concern  in  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  and  that  from  time  immemorial  they  had  been 
settled  in  this  city,  which  is  the  reason  they  have  obtained  priTileget 
of  which  otben  are  deprived.  With  thif  fiew  they  hsTC  inierted  io 
the  Toldof  Jetchu  the  extract  of  a  letter,  which  they  pretend  the 
sanhedrim  of  Worms  wrote  to  the  king  of  Judea,  to  dissuade  him 
from  putting  Jesus  Christ  to  death.  Mr.  Basnage  suppotet,  that  the 
autJbor  of  the  Toldot  JeKhu  waa  a  member  of  the  synagogue  of 
Wonni.— AaiMg«,  p.  505.    DisserMitms  CrUique*^  t$c. 

i  Ibid.  p.  784. 

X  This  rabbi  introduced  the  Chriaiian  method  of  diiputing,  but  be 
soon  found  it  disgusted  his  brethren. 
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expelled  Ihe  kingdom.  But  the  incendiaries  being 
discovered  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Jcwb 
'were  recalled,  and  aguin  settled  in  the  country.* 
^'  Several  Jewish  doctors  h»vc  appeared  in  Bohe- 
inia,  whose  abilities  and  erudition  have  been  highly 
•eelebrated  by  their  brethren.  Leo  of  Prague  flou- 
fished  in  1.^53,  and  was  chief  of  the  Moravian  aca- 
demies, and  judge  of  his  nation  in  that  country. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  learned  works,  one  of  which 
is  styled  "  The  Redemption  and  Eternity  of  Israel." 
4n  thitt  production  he  assures  his  brethren,  that  the 
Messiah  will  certainly  appear,  and  settle  them  in  & 
Itate  of  permanent  prosperity. f 

The  Jewish  historian^  David  Ganlz,  was  a  nativB 
Trttgue ;  and  in  that  city  he  composed  his  work, 
entitled  "  The  Stem  of  David."  This  publication  is 
«  chronology  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1^92  of 
the  Christian  era.  He  gave  it  this  title  either  be- 
cause it  was  his  fir«t  work,  or  to  remind  bis  sutfering 
totion  of  the  branch,  David  or  Messiah,  who  was 
to  redeem  them  from  captivity,  and  to  induce  them 
to  pray  more  fervently  for  his  appearance.J 

The  Jews  in  Hungary  had  greatly  decreased 
towards  the  conclusion  of  Ihe  sixteenth  century,  at 
frhich  period  the  emperor  Rodolphus  imposed  an 
■enormous  tax  upon  them.  He  judged  that  they 
■Irould  be  unable  to  pay  the  sum  required,  nnd  he 
tnight  iind  a  pretence  to  compel  them  to  quit  hi>i 

I        *  Batnag^.  (i,  7S5, 

^  t  A  late  author  obiervo,  thai  Daiid  Oantz'i  Tzennck  DitiJ,  nr 
•Mmu  of  David,  itMugh  a  meagre  throaicle.  h  pefhaja  Ihv  beat  hHlMj 
^ittCD  b)-  »  Jew  tiuct  the  time  of  Jotephui.— .idanij'  litliiieut 
l^orld  Vitplaj/eJ,  irol.  i.  p.  8. 

t  BaiDace,  f.  T94I. 
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dominions.  Those  of  Moravia  suffered  a  Severe 
persecution  in  1574^  and  many  were  put  to  a  cruel 
death  before  their  friends  were  able  to  afford  them 
assistance.  Those  of  Franconia  were  accused  of 
setting  fire  to  several  housed  in  the  town  of  Bam- 
berg^ and  were  plundered  of  their  effects.  Not- 
withstanding these  misfortunes  they  obtained  liberty 
to  settle  in  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  territories  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 

Several  learned  rabbies  appeared  in  Germany 
during  the  seventeenth  century ;  among  others  a 
famous  cabbalisty  named  Nathan  de  Spira^  from  Spire^ 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  published  a  work  styled 
the  ''Good  of  the  Land/'  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  country  of  Palestine ;  and  also  a  cabbalistical 
commentary  on  some  verses  of  Deuteronomy^  in 
which  he  pretended  to  find  and  resolve  the  deepest 
mysteries,  f 

One  of  the  most  femous  doctors  which  Germany 
produced  in  this  century  was  Isaac  Loria^  author  of 
a  metaphysical  introduction  to  the  cabbala.  In  this 
work  he  examines  the  reasons  which  induced  God  to 
create  the  world.  He  also  published  several  other 
learned  treatises.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
life  he  retired  to  Palestine^  and  was  buried  at  Sa- 
pheta  in  Upper  Gralilee. 

A.  D.  1682.]  At  this  period  rabbi  Mordecai^ 
a  German  Jew^  who  had  acquired  great  celebriiy 
among  his  brethren  for  his  learning  and  austere 
manner  of  life^  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Many  of  the  German  and  Italian  Jews  were  se- 
duced by  the  impostor^  and  acknowledged  bis  divine 

*  Batoage,  p.  736.  t  Ibid.  p.  787. 
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fnission.  It  was  not  long^  however,  before  they 
were  sensible  of  the  folly  of  their  blind  credulity ; 
and  the  false  Messiah  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety  by  flight.* 

*  Jortin*f  RMuurkfy  toI.  ii.  p.  906. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

State  of  the  Jews  in  Poland^— TImj  obtain  extenfive  priTileget  from 
Casimire  the  Gceat^They  are  abo  highly  favoured  by  John  Sobi- 
eski.— Of  the  literary  Jews  in  Poland.— Prosperous  oondition  of 
the  nation  at  Hamburg.— Of  those  in  Hungary. — ^A  large  council  of 
Jews  are  said  to  have  convened  on  the  plains  of  Ageda  in  this 
country. — Prosperous  state  of  the  Jews  at  Vienna.— Of  thor  con- 
dition in  other  cities  in  Germany.— An  account  of  aereral  learned 
Jews,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  couTertad  to  ths 
Christian  religion. 

A.  D.  1333.]  THE  flourishing  state  of  the  Jews 
in  Poland^  under  Casimire  the  Greats  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  chapter ;  in  consequence  of 
the  extensive  privileges  which  this  monarch's  affec- 
tion for  Esther,  a  beautiful  Jewess,  induced  him  to 
grant  them^  they,  in  a  manner^  engrossed  all  the 
commerce  in  the  country^  and  thus  acquired  power 
and  afiluence.  The  prosperous  state  of  their  affairs 
in  this  kingdom  was  not^  however^  wholly  owing  to 
the  king's  edicts  in  their  favour^  but  may  in  part  be 
attributed  to  their  own  industry,  the  indolence  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society^  and  the  oppressed 
state  of  the  peasants.* 

The  religious  zeal  which  caused  the  reformation 
to  be  banished  from  Poland  was  so  capricious^  as  to 
allow  the  Jews  an  entire  liberty  of  conscience. 
They  not  only  possessed  superb  synagogues  and 
academies^  but  were  owners  of  land^  and  had  at 
Cracow  a  court  of  judicature,  which  was  permitted 
to  judge  of  criminal^  as  well  as  civil  concerns.    But, 

*  Basnage,  p.  735.     Coxe't  Travels  to  Poland,  toI.  i.  p.  143. 
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notwithstanding    their    privileges,    they   sometimes 
-suffered  from  popular  tumuUs,* 

Under  John  Sobioski  the  Hebrew  nation  were  so 
highly  favoured,  that  his  administration  was  invidi- 
ously styled  a  Jewish  junto.  He  farmed  to  them 
the  ruyal  demesnes,  and  reposed  such  confidence  in 
them  as  raised  general  discontent  among  the  nobl- 
,iity.  After  his  death  an  ancient  law  of  Sigismund 
,4hc  First  was  revived,  and  inserted  in  the  Pacta 
Convenla  of  Augustus  H.  that  no  Jew,  or  person  of 
Jow  birth,  should  be  capable  of  (arming  the  royal 
revenues.  Since  that  period  they  have  enjoyed 
(dicir  privileges  rather  by  connivance  than  by  legal 
sanction. f 

Poland  has  long  been  the  principal  seat  of  lite- 
rary Jews,  and  the  place  where  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  send  their  children  to  study  the 
.Talmud  and  rites  of  their  religion.  In  the  six* 
4eenth  century  a  celebrated  rabbi  named  Iscrdes 
^taught  at  Cracow,  and  collected  a  vast  number  of 
ydJBcipleB,  who  repaired  from  all  parts  to  attend  his 
ijectures.  He  expounded  the  law  during  twenty 
•.feare.J 

in  165S,  a  Jew  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  named 
John  Solomon,  professed  the  Christian  religion. 
He  had  been  bound  for  one  of  his  brethren,  and 
:committed  to  prison  ;  and,  as  he  obtained  his  liberty 
by  abjuring  his  former  belief,  his  conversion  was  at 
|Lfirst   greatly  suspected.     He,    however,    after  his 

•  Bunage,  p.  735. 

1  Cgie'i  Traveli,  1784,  vol-  i.  p.  I4».     Burnet'i  Prewal  Slate  of 
Poland,  IBOT. 
i  Baiuage,  p.  735. 
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baptism^  wrote  thirty-seven  demonstrations  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  Messiah  vtras  come^  and  was  «l 
divine  person,  distinct  from  God  the  Father. 

Hamburg  has  been  styled  the  ''  lesser  Jerusalem/' 
on  account  of  the  multitudes  of  Jews  who  have 
long  inhabited  the  city  and  carried  on  commerce. 
Some  of  this  people  acquired  wealth,  and  others 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  knowledge  in 
various  sciences^  particularly  that  of  physic.  In 
this  city  a  learned  rabbi^  named  Esdras  Edgardus^ 
having  embraced  the  Christian  religion  in  1690,  as- 
siduously laboured  to  convert  his  brethren^  and  his 
efforts  were  in  various  instances  crowned  with 
remarkable  success.* 

The  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  granted  the  Jews 
great  privileges  at  Prague  on  account  of  their  emi- 
nent services  in  defending  the  city,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Swedes  in  1641.  Rabbi  Jehudah  Leo 
compiled  a  history  of  the  transaction^  in  which  he 
highly  extolled  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  his 
brethren  on  this  occasion  ;  but  more  especially  their 
piety  in  assembling  in  their  synagogues  to  offer 
prayers  for  their  success ;  and  appeared  to  ascribe 
the  preservation  of  the  city  to  their  petitions  and 
merit,  f 

In  Hungary  the  Jews  enjoyed  the  privil^e  of 
fSarming  the  revenues  till  Ferdinand  II.  deprived 
them  of  it  by  an  edict  in  1630.  They  notwith- 
standing found  means  to  elude  this  decree,   since 

♦  Bishop  Kidder,  who  corresponded  with  him,  says,  that  "  he  has 
been  an  instrument  of  converting  more  Jews,  including  many  rabbins, 
than  have  perhaps  ever  been  converted  by  any  one  person  in  the  world 
since  the  age  of  miracles/' 

i-  Modem  Universal  History,  vol.  ziii.  p.  426. 
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Ferdinand  IH.  was  obliged  to  issue  a  new  edict, 
whicb  coiidemned  those  (o  the  loss  of  tticir  places, 
who  admitted  this  people  to  any  of  them.  Still, 
Iiowevcr,  they  retained  their  employment  till  the 
emperor  repeatedly  sent  commissioners  to  expel 
them,  the  last  of  which  arrived  in  1(J55.* 

Notwithstanding  these  oppressions,  this  kingdom, 
if  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  soon  became  the 
scene  of  a  memorable  event.  It  is  related,  that,  in 
.the  year  l(»30,  the  Jews,  wearied  and  perplexed  by 
the  miseries  of  a  captivity  protracted  through  six- 
teen centuries,  resolved  to  hold  a  national  council 
for  the  complete  investigation  of  the  great  question, 
whether  the  Messiah  was  already  come.  The 
plain  of  Ageda,  about  thirty  leagues  from  Buda, 
was  selected  for  the  assembly.  This  place  was 
chosen  on  account  of  the  war  between  the  Turks 
BJid  king  of  Hungary,  both  parties  having  given 
the  nation  permission  to  convene  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Three  hundred  of  the  most  emi- 
nent rabbies,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  Jews, 
assisted  at  the  council ;  and  Zcchariab,  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  was  chosen  their  president  and  speaker. f 


*  Modem  Dnivertal  History,  vol.  xiii.  p.  4!7. 

t  A  narritWc  of  the  great  council  uf  Jewi  on  the  plaini  of  Ageda 
in  Hungarj  wb«  publiihcd  id  the  *'  FhtBnix,  or  a  collection  of  ccarce 
and  tnluiibte  papcn,  ia  I7U7."  An  account  of  llii)  oiietnbl)'  n  abo 
iuiortcd  ID  the  thirteenth  Tolurne  of  the  Modern  Universal  Historj'  ) 
tlio  aulhon  of  thi»  work  refer  to  Srol  i  Dnrrative  in  the  Fhffinix,  but 
mcnlion  no  other  autbotit;.  Thi*  part  of  the  UniTerial  fliitor;  is 
•uppoMd  to  have  bccD  written  bjr  Pialmanuznr,  and,  as  he  was  a 
person  of  great  learning,  and  *erj  couvenant  io  Bebrew  literature, 
snd  probably  tired  much  with  the  Jens,  his  mcnliouing  of  it  is  a 
ci re u instance  in  favour  of  its  credibility.  It  i>  also  considered  ai  au- 
tbcDtic  by  Ur.  Owen,  iu  his  "  Essay  oa  Image  Worship  ;"  and  b;  Mr. 
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After  the  assembly  had  excluded  all  who  could  not 
prove  themselves  of  Jewish  origin,  the  president 
thus  proposed  the  following  question :  ''  We  have 
convened  in  this  place  to  examine  whether  the  Mes- 
isiab  is  really  come^  or  whether  we  must  stiH  expect 
his  appearance?"  Some  professed  themselves  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  had  already  come^  since  the 
calamities  which  their  nation  had  suffered  during  a 
series  of  ages  could  not  be  owing  to  their  idolatry, 
a  crime  which  they  had  carefully  avoided  since  theisi 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  But  the 
majority  of  the  council  agreed,  that  the  Messiah 
had  not  appeared^  and  that  his  delay  was  owing  to 
their  sins  and  impenitence.* 

'  They  next  debated  in  what  manner  their  long 
expected  deliverer  would  manifest  himself;  and  rea- 
dily agreed,  that  he  woul^  appear  as  a  mighty  con- 
queror, and  deliver  them  from  all  foreign  dominion. 
After  the  session  had  continued  six  days,  a  learned 
rabbi,  named  Abraham,  strenuously  urged  upon  the 
council  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  stricdy 
examining  into  the  pretensions  of  the  Christian 
Messiah,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  Pharisees,  who 
overruled  the  assembly,  answered,  that  he  could 
not  be  that  distinguished   personage,    because  he 

Richards  of  Oxford,  and  lately  by  Mr.  Whitaker  in  his  <*  DiMertatton 
on  Prophecy."  It  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Sccletiai- 
tical  History,  second  yolume,  and  second  edition,  and  in  other 
learned  works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  is  pronounced 
fabulous  by  Menasses  Ben  Israel,  and  his  authority  has  the  greater 
weight,  because,  at  the  yery  time  of  the  publication  in  question,  be 
was  negociating  with  Cromwell  for  the  return  of  his  brethren.  The 
English  Jews  also  treat  the  account  of  this  council  as  fabulous ;  and 
Basnage  does  not  mention  it  in  his  history. — BtUler't  Hone  BibUem, 
*  Modem  Uni? ersal  Hist  vol.  xiii.  p.  489,  490. 
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appeared  in  a  humble  and  despised  slate ;  but  Ibe 
Messiah  ^vas  to  manifest  himself  in  a  glorious 
and  triumphant  manner.  Abraham,  who  was  dis- 
eatisfied  with  the  Pharisaic  reasoning,  strongly 
insisted  upon  Christ's  mii'acles,  and  asked  by 
what  power  he  could  perform  them  ?  Zebedee, 
one  of  the  cliiefs  of  this  sect,  answered,  that  "  he 
wrought  them  by  the  magic  art."  Abraham  replied, 
that  "  no  magic  art  could  give  sightj  hearingj  and 
speech  to  those  who  were  bora  blind,  deaf,  or 
dumb."* 

It  appears,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  remoii' 
Btrances  of  this  learned  rabbi,  some  Christian  priests 
were  admitted,  and  asked  to  explain  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  their  faith.  These  priests  were  Roman 
Catholics,  who,  not  contented  lo  prove  thai  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Messiah,  began  to  extol  the  worship, 
ceremonies,  and  authority  of  their  church.  The 
council,  highly  irritated,  exclaimed,  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  "  No  Christ !  No  Cod-man  !  No  inter- 
cession  of  saint$  !  No  worship  of  i?nages !  No 
prayers  to  the  virgin  Mary  !"  They  also  rent  their 
clothes,  and  cast  dust  upon  their  heads,  crying, 
"  Blasphemy  !  blasphemy  !"  In  this  manner  ihey 
broke  up  the  assembly,  and  refused  to  receive  any 
further  information  respecting  Christ. + 

The  assembly  met  again  only  to  agree  upon 
another  council,  which  was  to  be  held  three  years 
,  after  in  Syria.  It  is  said,  that  some  of  the  Jewish 
•  doctors  acknowledged  that  what  had  passed  had 
rendered  them  wavering  and  unsettled  in  their 
former  belief;  and  that  they  expressed  a  desire  ta 
•  Modem  Va'int.  Biit.  to),  xili.  p.  431,  t  Ib'id^ 
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converse  with  some  protestant  divines.  But  the 
presence  of  so  many  monks  deterred  them^  and 
made  them  apprehend  some  tragical  conclusion  to 
the  assembly.* 

A.  D.  1660.]  About  this  period  the  Jews  had 
acquired  such  an  ascendency  at  Vienna,  that  rabbi 
Zechariah  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  superb 
synagogue  and  academy^  in  order  to  revive  religion 
and  learning  among  his  brethren.  He  endowed  the 
latter  with  a  sufficient  pension  to  support  tvirenty- 
four  rabbies,  who  were  to  read  lectures  on  the 
Talmud  day  and  night.  It  was  always  to  be  open, 
and  the  doctors  alternately  to  rdieve  each  other. 
The  academy,  however,  was  scarcely  completed 
before  the  emperor  expelled  them  from  the  capital, 
and  converted  their  synagogue  into  a  church.  After 
the  death  of  the  empress,  in  1673,  who  had  super- 
stitiously  attributed  a  misfortune  which  she  suffered 
to  the  toleration  of  the  Jews,  they  were  recalled, 
and  admitted  to  several  high  offices  and  titles  of 
honour.  But  the  populace,  who  envied  the  opu- 
lence they  acquired  under  the  government,  used 
the  most  unjustifiable  measures  to  deprive  them  of 
their  wealth,  f 

The  emperor  found  a  new  subject  of  complaint 
against  the  Jews,  because,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  they  assisted  the  Maho- 
metans in  maintaining  the  siege  of  Buda,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  valour.  But  though 
their  conduct  was  highly  resented  in  Germany  and 
Italy,   yet,  as  they  were  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 

*  Modern  Univer.  Hilt  yoI.  xiii.  p.  822. 
i  Modern  Uniter.  Bift.  toI.  xiii.  p.  4SI. 
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empire,  they  could  not  justly  be  condemned  for 
Iheir  fidelity  to  their  sovereign.* 

During  Ihe  seventeenth  century  the  Jews  were 
numerous  and  Qourishing  in  the  provinces  of  Servia, 
Croatia,  Moldavia,  Valencia,  &c.  as  well  as  in  most 
of  the  large  cities  in  the  empire.  They  were, 
however,  expelled  from  Nuremburg,  but  settled  in 
most  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  possessed  a  syna- 
gogue at  Pfurt.  They  were  only  permitted  to  enter 
the  city  with  a  guide,  who  was  obliged  to  remain 
witlj  them  till  the  time  of  their  departure.  For- 
merly they  had  a  synagogue  und  academy  at  Auga- 
burg,  and  tlicir  rabbies  and  pupils  were  supported 
by  the  rich  merchants  of  the  place.  But  they  have 
since  been  expelled,  and  obliged  to  purchase  the 
liberty  of  entering  the  city  at  the  price  of  a  florin 
for  every  hour  they  remained  in  it.-f 

The  Jews  of  Worms  were  charged  by  one  of 
their  brethren,  who  had  renounced  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors,  with  having  the  name  of  Jehovah  in- 
scribed on  the  top  of  their  synagogue,  from  a 
superstitious  notion  that  it  would  be  an  cfleclual 
mean  of  preserving  the  edifice.  IJut  the  French 
convinced  them  of  the  vanity  of  this  idea,  whea 
they  took  the  city  and  demolished  the  building.^ 

The  Jews  were  so  numerous  in  Frankfort, 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
that  they  were  computed  to  have  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand.  But  they  were  often  plundered,  exposed 
to  all  manner  of  ridicule,  and  employed  in  the  most 
servile  offices.  A  late  traveller  asserts,  that  "  they 
were  confined  to  live  in  one  street,  which  was  long, 

■  BaiDiec,  p.  73«.  t  ibid.  t  Ibid.  p.  TST. 
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spacious^  and  irregular^  Mobile  their  houses  wer^ 
separated  back  and  front  from  the  other  citizens  by 
an  high  v/bII.  Every  evenings  about  ten  or  eleven^ 
both  ends  of  the  street  were  shut  up,  and  no  Jew, 
without  special  permission,  suffered  to  quit  his  prison 
during  the  time  of  divine  service  among  the  Christians. 

The  intolerable  hardships  which  this  persecuted 
people  endured  in  former  times  would  have  been 
abolished  ;  but  the  rich  Jews,  finding  the  assistance 
of  their  poor  brethren  highly  beneficial  to  them  in 
carrying  on  commerce,  made  pressing  remonstrances 
against  any  change,  even  though  it  would  be  advan* 
tageous  to  themselves."* 

The  Jews  in  Prague  were  so  numerous  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  to  fill  a  third  part  of  the 
city.  But,  though  allowed  a  toleration,  they  were 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Christians  ;  and  remained 
poor  and  miserable^  often  exposed  to  insults,  and 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  employ- 
ments, f  Their  condition  was  more  favourable 
in  the  following  century  ;  for  a  late  traveller  asserts, 
that  in  1780  there  were  nine  or  ten  thousand  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  city.  They  were  remarkably  indus- 
trious, and  in  almost  every  inn  there  is  a  Jew  who 
performs  the  business  of  a  servant.  They  are 
allowed  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  have  artists 
and  mechanics  of  their  own  religion,  who  reside  in 
the  part  of  the  town  appropriated  to  them,  which  is 
called  the  Jews*  city.J 

Several  learned  Jews  in  Poland  and  Germany 
have,  at  different  periods,  been  converted  to  Christi- 

♦  Stolberg*g  Traveli,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  366.  f  Basoage,  p.  736. 

i  Riesbeck'fl  TraveU,  tol.  i.  p.  481. 
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ftnily.  Mortlecai-Ben-Moscs,  a  native  of  Germany, 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  writing 
against  the  New  Testament.  But  after  diligently 
studying,  and  carefully  comparing  it  with  the  Old,  be 
became  sensible  of  his  error,  renounced  Judaism, 
and,  in  1701,  was  baptized.  After  his  conversion 
he  published  several  valuable  works. 

Aaron  Margaliiha,  n  learned  rabbi  in  Poland, 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  baptized 
in  Leyden.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Jewish  antiquities  in  the  university  of 
Frankfort,  where  he  published,  in  1706,  a  treatise 
on  the  sufferings  of  Christ.* 

Johannes  Chrislliel  Hielbronner  of  Cracow,  in 
Poland,  was  baptized  in  1709.  He  wrote  a  treatise, 
in  the  German  !anguagc,  on  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah  ;+ 
and  declared  in  his  preface  to  the  work,  that  this 
chapter  was  the  principal  mean  of  inducing  him  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.  This  performance 
was  published  in  1710.  Five  years  after,  he  pub- 
lished at  Dresden,  a  small  work  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  Messiah,  and  Son  of  God ;  with 
an  appendix,  showing  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  Messiah  expected  by  his  unconverted  brethren. 
In  1718  he  published  another  work  at  Hamburg,  in 
answer  to  the  Jewish  exceptions  against  the  genea- 
logy of  our  Saviour  recorded  in  the  Gospels.^ 

•  Chapman'!  Eutcbius.  p.  331—334. 

f  It  hni  btcn  obMrved,  that  the  Jews,  in  their  selection  of  pai' 

Mgn  from  the  propbela  lube  read  ou  their  labbatha  and  fcili*al<> 

;  Ihoie  nhich  ipeak  most  clearlj  of  our  Saviour.     For  in»tanee. 

naid,  thai  the  fifly-Kcuml  and  lil\]r-fourth  chapter!  of  luiiah  are 

^puinled,  and  the  fiflj-third  )ia!HFd  over. 

X  Chipman'i  EuicbiiM,  p.  6*i. 
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Ernestus  Maximilian  Borg  was  also  convinced 
cS  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  reading  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  baptized  at  Wratislaw.  In 
the  year  1732,  he  published  an  extraordinary  work 
with  this  title,  ''  The  Christian  Doctrine  built  upon 
Moses  and  the  Prophets/'  Another  learned  Ger- 
man Jew,  named  Christian  Meir,  was  baptized  at 
Breme.  Among  various  other  productions,  in 
1723,  he  published  a  tract,  in  order  to  evince,  from 
various  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  true  Messiah.* 

*  Chapman**  Eniebiua,  p.  545. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

state  of  the  Jew)  ID  lUl;  during  Ihc  aiiteenlh  cenlury- — Juliui  III. 
coTDmnndi  ill  the  Geraara*  to  lie  burut. — Of  Juwph  Tutqihanli  and 
Kliu  LcTttn. — Paul  IV.  perteculea  the  Jewi,  but  U  preveutcd  Trom 
baniahJDg  them  on  ■  ^«c  accdtstion. — Piu)  V.  iuues  an  edict 
kgainit  tbem. — Sixtui  V.  treati  Ihcm  with  more  indulgence,  but 
Clement  VIll.  confirmt  the  edict  of  Piui.— Tbe  Jew^  ure  tolorjicd 
Bl  Venice,  and  Hebrew  book*  printed  in  that  cil;.— Learued 
Rabbiei  ii)ipc!ir  in  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Itnl^.— Of  tbn  Jews  in 
Fadua.— A  number  of  Jews  from  Gennanf  cilablish  a  printing 
cffiee  in  Soncini. — Of  those  in  Turin. — Tlicj  nre  favoured  nnil 
protected  bj  pope  liinoceut  XI.  who  attcrapU  to  convert  them  to 
the  Christian  religion. — They  are  numerous  in  the  ccclesiaitica] 
state  in  tbe  eighteenth  century. — Chu'les,  king  of  Kaplei,  iuuci 
an  edict  in  their  favour. 

A.  D.  1554.]  IN  a  forepoing  chapter*  we  have 
seen  the  Jews  in  general  favoured  and  protected  by 
the  Roman  pontifTs  ;  but  in  Italy  as  w(^ll  as  in  other 
countries,  they  have  experienced  various  vicissitudes. 
Julius  III.  bein^of  opinion  thai  the  interpretations 
of  the  Gemara  had  a  dangerous  tendency,  com- 
tnandcd  all  the  copies  of  the  work  throughout  Italy 
to  beburnt.+ 

Under  this  pontificate  Joseph  Tzarphanti,  a  cele- 
brated rabbi,  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  He 
was  born  in  France,  but,  upon  finding  Jewish 
learning  in  a  more  nourishing  state  at  Rome,  lie 
removed  to  this  city  and  expounded  the  Talmud. 
After  his  conversion  he  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  the 
Jews,  in  which  he  proved,  that  the  Messiah  had 
really  appeared.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  to  his  unconverted  brethren,  and  to  the  new 

•  See  Cbap.  XX.  t  BaKWge,  p.  1$S. 
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proselytes.  But  his  deserting  the  synagogue  bad 
rendered,  him  so  odious  to  the  former,  that,  upon 
their  remonstrance  to  cardinal  Sirlet,  the  employ- 
ment was  taken  from  him.  He  wrote  afterwards  a 
treatise,  styled,  "  The  Confusion  of  the  Jews,"  in 
order  to  prove,  that  all  the  mysteries  of  Christianity 
are  found  in  the  Old  Testament.* 

Among  the  learned  Jews  who  appeared  in  the 
sixteenth  century,f  Elias  Levita  claims  the  pre-emi- 
nence, and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
which  his  nation  ever  produced.  He  was  born  in 
Germany,  but  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
Italy.  An  ardent  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  in- 
duced him  to  study  with  intense  application  ;  and  he 
was  so  happy  as  to  live  at  a  time  when  the  learned 
began  to  recur  to  the  original  fountain  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  revived  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Elias,  having  lost  all  he  possessed  in  Padua,  when 
that  city  was  taken  and  plundered,  supported  him- 
self and  family  by  teaching  Hebrew.  This  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  his  nation,  who  censured  him  with 
great  asperity  for  exposing  the  divine  oracles  to  the 
Christians  by  teaching  them  the  sacred  language. 
He,  however,  had  the  resolution  to  persevere  in  his 
instructions.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  embraced 
Christianity,  on  account  of  his  living  in  habits  of 
great  friendship  and  intimacy  with  those  of  that 
religion.     But,  though  his  mind  was  free  from  that 

*  Basoage,  p.  723. 

f  In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  celebrated  Jewish  poetess,  named 
Deborah,  flourished  at  Rome,  and  acquired  celebrity  by  her  poetic 
and  other  works  about  the  year  1560 ;  she  lived  till  the  beginning  of 
the  setenteenth  caiiurj, -^Modern  Umver.  But, 
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enmilyagainst  Cliristians  which  many  of  his  brethren 
have  exhibited,  he  never  renounced  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors.* 

At  the  age  of  forty  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there 
obtained  the  favour  and  protection  of  cardinal 
Egidio.  He  resided  with  his  eminence  thirteen 
years,  and  instructed  him  in  the  knowledpfc  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  During  this  period  he  published 
several  learned  works,  and  remained  at  llomc  till 
the  city  was  sacked  and  plundered  by  the  high  con- 
stable Hourbon.  This  event,  having  again  reduced 
him  to  extreme  poverty,  he  retired  to  Venice,  and 
from  thence  to  Germany.  But,  being  unaccustomed 
to  the  cold  of  the  country,  be  returned  to  Italy,  and 
died  at  Venice,  in  1549,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age.  This  great  man  was  humane,  benevolent  and 
sincere,  and  the  amiable  traits  in  his  character 
caused  him  to  be  noticed  and  caressed  by  princes, 
cardinals,  and  bishops.  Among  various  other  learned 
productions  he  composed  an  Hebrew  grammar  and 
rabbinic  lexicon,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  works  in  high  reputation,  being  translated 
into  other  languages,  and  repeatedly  published. f 

In  the  infancy  of  the  reformation,  a  celebrated 
Jew,  named  Samuel  Tremellius,  of  Ferrara,  in  Italy, 
Was  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  con- 
\  itantly  adhered  to  the  protestant  faith.  In  ly5+, 
Klie  published  a  Hebrew  catechism,  containing  the 
I  grounds  and  principles  of  Christianity.  His  work 
I -Was  prefaced  with  an  affectionate  address  to  his 
I  brethren,  for  whose  benefit  he  composed  the  tract. 
THc  also,  in  conjunction  with  Franciscus  Junius, 
>  BuugOi  p.  T94.  f  De  BoHie'i  Hcbreif  Bio^pfaj. 
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translated  into  Latin  from  the  Hebrew  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament^  as  well  as  those  of  the  New 
from  the  Syriac  version.* 

A.  D.  1555.]  Paul  IV.  was  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  Jews,  and  issued  several  severe  edicts  against 
them.  By  his  decrees  they  were  compelled  to  sell 
all  their  lands  ;  to  surrender  many  of  their  books  to 
the  flames ;  to  wear  a  distinguishing  dress;  to  nearly 
forego  all  intercourse  with  Christians  ;  and  to  have 
that  part  of  the  city  where  they  resided  shut  every 
night.  He  also  limited  the  number  of  ihear  syna- 
gogues^ and  allowed  them  only  one  in  each  city^  on 
which  he  imposed  a  tribute  to  be  employed  for  the 
instruction  of  Jewish  catechumens,  who  were 
willing  to  embrace  Christianity. f 

During  this  pontificate  they  were  exposed  to  a 
still  more  severe  persecution.  Eighty  female  con- 
verts from  Judaism  pretended  to  be  possessed^  and, 
upon  being  exorcised^  accused  their  unbelieving 
brethren  with  bewitching  them  in  order  to  revenge 
their  apostacy.  The  credulous  pontiff^  who  enter- 
tained an  extreme  aversion  against  the  Jews^  re- 
solved to  expel  them.  But  a  Jesuit  dissuaded  him 
from  his  design  by  painting  in  strong  colours  the 
absurdity  of  the  accusation,  and  strenuously  enfor- 
cing the  duty  and  necessity  of  making  a  stricter 
inquiry  respecting  the  alleged  crime.  The  pre- 
tended demoniacs,  being  accordingly  examined  by 
scourging,  confessed  that  they  had  been  persuaded 
to  act  this  part  by  some  courtiers,  who  hoped  to 
have  enriched  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  this 
devoted  race,  whether  they  were  banished  or  mas- 

*  Chftptaaan'g  Eiifebiua,  p.  537.  f  Bamagc,  p.  12S. 
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sacred.  Upon  this  discovery  Ihe  courtiers  were 
condemned  to  death  ;  and  the  pontiff  exclaimed, 
"  I  mig'ht  have  suflfered  eternal  punishment  for  un- 
justly destroying  the  Jews,  had  not  my  good  Jesuit 
prevented  it.  I  will  pray  to  God  to  convert  them  as 
long  as  1  live  ;  but  I  never  will  hate  and  persecute 
them  as  I  have  formerly  done."" 

A.  D.  1569.]  Pius  V.  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Jews,  in  which  be  accused  them  of  falsehood,  of 
treachery,  and  of  ruining  the  ecclesiastical  state  by 
their  exorbirant  usury  and  other  crimes.  By  this 
decree  he  expelled  them  from  every  part  of  his 
dominions  except  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Ancona. 
The  reasons  be  assigned  for  permitting  them  to 
remain  in  his  capital,  were,  that  the  people  might 
be  reminded  of  Christ's  Bufferings,  that  a  watchful 
eye  might  be  kept  over  them,  and  thai  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  and  example  of  the  Christians  might 
encourage  their  conversion.  But  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  his  real  motive  was  the  promotion  of 
commerce  in  the  eastern  parts,  and  that  he  might  by 
this  mean  procure  substantial  advantage  to  the  Holy 
See. 

A.  D.  1587.]  His  successor  Sixtus  V.  frankly 
■declared,  that  the  profit  he  derived  from  the  Jewish 
-merchants  was  his  principal  motive  for  tolerating 
those  of  this  nation.  A  certain  rabbi  named  Meir, 
of  French  extraction,  came  to  Rome  at  this  time, 
and  being  a  man  of  learning  and  address  dedicated 
B  book  to  this  pontiff,  and  presented  to  him  a  flut- 
tering eulogy  in  verse,  which  was  translated  into 
.Italian.     After  he  had  thus  conciliated  the  protection 

•  Bunage,  p.  7i3.    Modem  Utufcntl  Biit.  vol.  xiii.  p.  W. 
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of  the  pope^  be  pelitioned  for  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  establishing  a  silk  manufacture  at  Rome.  Sextus 
not  only  granted  his  request^  but  revoked  all  the 
bulls  and  edicts  of  his  predecessors  to  the  contrarj, 
though  they  had  been  confirmed  with  an  oath 
strengthened  with  a  menace  of  excommunication.* 

A.  D.  1593.]  Clement  VIII.  confirmed  io  sub* 
stance  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  which  expelled  the  Jews 
from  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He,  however,  relaxed 
so  far  as  to  add  Avignon  to  the  cities  of  refuge^ 
where  they  have  been  settled  ever  since  with  entire 
liberty  to  exercise  their  religion.  The  reason  be 
assigned  for  this  indulgence  was,  his  ardent  desire  to 
effect  their  conversion.f 

The  Jews  were  tolerated  in  all  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories^ and  had  merited  this  indulgence  by  eminent 
services  which  they  performed  in  the  wars  against 
the  Turks,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Candia. 
They  were  numerous  and  flourishing  in  the  capital. 
In  1511^  David  Bomberg  came  from  Antwerp  to 
Venice,  and  began  for  the  first  time  to  print 
Hebrew  Bibles.^     In  order  to  render  them  more 

*  Basnage,  p.  724.  f  Ibid. 

i  Bomberg  printed  seyeral  Hebrew  Bibles  in  folio  and  quarto  at 
Venice,  most  of  which  were  esteemed  both  by  the  Jews  and  Christianfl. 
The  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters  was  inYcnted  bj  cardinal 
Hugo  in  1840.  The  subdivision  of  the  chapters  into  Terses  bad  its 
origin  from  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi,  named  Mordecai  Nathan,  about 
1445.  This  rabbi,  in  imitation  of  cardinal  Hugo,  composed  a  con- 
cordance to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  for  the  use  of  bis  brethren.  But 
though  he  followed  Hugo  in  the  division  of  the  books  into  chapters, 
he  refined  upon  his  invedtion,  and  subdivided  the  chapters  into  verses. 
And  thus,  as  the  Jews  borrowed  the  division  of  the  books  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  chapters  from  the  Christians,  the  Christians 
borrowed  that  of  the  chapters  into  verses  from  the  Jews. — Bucket 
Theological  Dictionary ^  vol.  i.  p.  79* 
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correct  he  employed  one  hundred  Jews.  He  also 
published  many  learned  rabbinical  works ;  and  was 
bence  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  nation. 

Several  learned  rabbies  flourished  at  Venice 
duriofi:  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
David,  the  son  of  Isaac  de  Pomis,  was  born  in  1523. 
He  acquired  celebritybya  work,  styled,  "-The  Branch 
of  David,"  and  practised  physic  in  various  places 
with  great  success.  At  length  he  retired  to  Venice 
and  composed  a  "  treatise  on  the  miseries  of  human 
life,"  which  was  an  Italian  commentary  on  the  book 
of  Ecclegiastes.* 

Simeon  Luzati,  another  famous  rabbi,  composed 
a  work  styled,  "  Socrates,"  in  order  to  prove,  that 
the  greatest  geniuses  are  inclined  lo  err  when  not 
guided  by  revelation.  He  published  besides,  a 
treatise  on  the  present  state  of  his  nation.  Samuel 
Nachmias,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  also  settled 
in  this  metropolis,  and,  with  several  others  of  his 
family,  was  baptized  in  1647.  According  to  his 
account  he  first  received  a  favourable  impression  of 
Christianity  by  being  present  at  a  public  dispute  in 
Venice  between  two  of  his  nation,  one  of  whom 
had  renounced  Judaism,  rcspectingthe  accomplish* 
menl  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks. 
In  (his  dispute  Simeon  Luzati,  the  celebrated  rabbi 
above  mentioned,  was  chosen  arbitrator.  The  con- 
dition agreed  upon  by  the  disputants  was,  that  the 
person  who  was  vanquished  in  the  argument  should 
embrace  the  religion  of  his  opponent.  The  contest 
was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  ingenuity  on 
both  sides  ;   but  the  Christian  reasoned  from   the 

*  Uoderu  UaiterMl  HiBtorj,  tol.  liii.  p.  4UI- 
A  A 
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Scriptures  with  so  much  energy  and  strength  of 
argument^  that  Luzati  exclaimed,  ''  I  beseech  you 
to  permit  us  to  be  silent^  and  shut  up  our  books ; 
for  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the  prophecies  any 
further  we  shall  all  become  Christians.  It  cannot 
be  denied^  that,  in  the  prophecy,  of  Daniel,  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  is  so  clearly  manifested,  that 
the  time  of  his  appearance  must  be  allowed  to  be 
already  past ;  but  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be 
the  person  I  cannot  determine/'  This  speech 
dosed  the  debate,  and  made  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  rabbi  Samuel  and  his  brother  Joseph, 
that  they  both  formed  the  design  of  renouncing 
Judaism.  A  few  months  after,  upon  reconsidering 
the  subject  seriously  and  calmly,  they  embraced  the 
Christian  religion.  In  1683,  Samuel  published  a 
work  in  Italian,  entitlJfi,  "  The  Way  of  Faith/'  in 
order  to  prove  to  his  brethren^  that  they  were  no 
longer  bound  to  observe  the  ceremonial  law,  but  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.* 

Another  celebrated  rabbit  named  Mordecai 
Korkos,  who  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  taught  in 
this  city  in  1687,  rendered  himself  odious  to  his 
nation  by  writing  a  treatise  against  the  Cabbala. 
The  Jews  so  highly  venerate  this  science,  that  they 
regard  every  attempt  to  lesson  its  importance  levelled 
against  the  fundamentals  of  religion;  and  their 
doctors  prohibited  the  publication  of  this  work.f 

The  synagogues  of  Modena,  as  well  as  those  of 
Venice,    produced    several    learned    men,    among 

*  Chapniui*t  Euiebint,  p.  549.    In  a  preface  to  this  publication 
rabbi  NachmiM  giTct  the  account  of  hit  coDTeri ioB  aboVe  related. 
f  Batnage,  p.  725. 
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wtioin  rabbi  Samuel,  who  was  itscbiefj  distinguished 
himself.  In  1599,  he  publiiihed  a  work  in  this  city, 
slyled,  "  The  J  udgments  of  Samuel,"  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  decisions.  Leo 
de  Modena  was  also  a  man  of  learning,  but  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  to  the  Christians.  He  acquired  great 
celebrity  by  his  writings;  his  "Treatise  on  the 
Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,"  in  particular,  has  been 
highly  celebrated  by  the  learned  of  all  nations.  He  i 
intended  to  have  translated  the  Old  Testament  into 
Italian,  but  the  inquisitors  prohibited  his  proceedir^ 
in  this  work.  He  died  at  Venice  in  the  year  1654, 
being  almost  eighty  years  old.* 

Pesarof  was  the  native  place  of  rabbi  Jechiel, 
who  went  from  thence  to  Florence,  where  having 
heard  for  some  time  the  sarmons  of  an  inquisitor, 
he  repaired  to  Rome  in  order  to  renounce  Judaism. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.    assisted    at    the    numeroiM -j 
ainsembly    where    he   made  his  recantation.     Soon  1 
■fler,  he  was  baptized  by  this  pontiff,  and  became  1 
a   public    teacher.     Some  of    the    Italian  sermona  \ 
which  lie  preached  against  the  Jews  at  Florence^ 
where  lliey  were  very  numerous,  were  printed  in  ' 
15S.'». 

Jacob  Tzaphalon  was  bom  at  Rome  1630,  and 
had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  university  in  this  city.  He  taught  at 
Ferrara,  and  is  ranked  among  the  most  eminent 
rabbies  in  the  17th  century.  Among  other  learned 
works  he  composed  a  book  of  prayers  and  medi- 
tations,   in  which  there  is  a  petition  for  physicians 

*  Modern  Univerwl  Hiitorj,  vol.  xiii.  p.  404. 
t  A  imall  aacienl  citj  in  lUlj. 
A  a2 
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when  tbey  visit  their  patients.  The  authors  of  tht 
Universal  History  observe^  that  '^  it  appears  this 
good  Jew  thought  it  necessary  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  heaven  before  he  went  to  prescribe  to 
the  sick ;  and  did  not^  like  the  generality  of  those 
of  his  profession,  depend  wholly  upon  the  natural 
efficacy  of  the  medicines/'* 

The  Jews  of  Padua  received  the  title  of  doctors 
of  physic^  and  were  authorized  to  practise  the 
healing  art  in  all  parts  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century  there  were 
eight  hundred  of  this  nation  at  Padua^  who  pos- 
sessed three  synagogues.  They  fiad  a  very  hand- 
some Ghetto,  or  quarter  assigned  them^  with  three 
gates,  which  were  shut  every  night.  Their  in- 
scription over  one  of  the  gates  begins  with  these 
words,  ^'  that  the  people,  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  may  have  no  communion  with  those  who 
are  disinherited.""  There  was  also  an  academy  in 
this  city,  of  which  the  celebrated  rabbi  Meir  was 
president.  Menakim  Rabba  flourished  in  this  semi- 
nary, and  composed  sermons  on  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  which  have  since  been  published  by  his 
son ;  he  died  in  the  year  1605.  Rabbi  Judas 
Azael  Was  likewise  a  distinguished  Jewish  preacher; 
and  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  the  discourses 
which  he  delivered  at  Ferrara,  that  even  the  Chris- 
tians attended  his  lectures.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
cabbalistical  work,  entitled,  '^  The  Thrones  of  the 
House  of  David.''    He  died  in  this  city  1677.f 

About  the  same  period  that  Romberg  set  up.  a 

*  Modern  Univenal  History,  toI.  ziii.  p*  408. 

t  BaiDage,  p.  786.  Modem  UoiverMl  Htftorj,  toI.  ziii.  p.  406. 
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press  in  Venice,  a  number  of  Jews,  who  came  from 
Spire  in  Germany,  established  another  in  Soncino, 
a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  These  printers 
became  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Soncinates; 
and  were  principally  engi^ged  in  publishing  Hebrew 
books.  By  their  exertions  many  manuscripts  were 
preserved  which  had  become  scarcely  legible.  As 
they  were  almost  the  first  who  had  rendered  their 
nation  such  an  essential  benefit,  they  acquired  repu- 
tation and  opulence. 

The  Jews  have  long  been  settled  at  Turin,  the 
capital  of  Piedmont,  by  an  edict  which  secured  to 
them  plenary  liberty  of  conscience.  They  were, 
however,  sometimes  insulted  by  the  bigoted  popu- 
lace ;  yet  they  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  in 
most  other  parts  pi  Italy.* 

A.  D.  1685.]  In  the  seventeentli  century  tlie 
affairs  of  the  Jews  in  Italy  assumed  a  favourable 
aspect.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  treated  them  with  great 
kindness  and  indulgence.  When  the  Venetian 
general  Morosini  returned  victorious  from  the  Morea, 
and  brought  with  him  a  large  number  of  Cbristian 
and  Jewish  captives,  he  gave  liberty  to  the  former, 
but  would  have  retained  the  latter  in  slavery  had  not 
this  pontiff  used  vigorous  exertions  to  obtain  their 
release.  He  also  made  great  ctTorts  to  effect  their 
conversion,  and  built  seminaries  and  hospitals  for 
the  new  converts.  Gregory  XIII.  had  previously 
ordered  a  sermon  to  be  preached  every  week  for 
their  instruction.  An  ingenious  Clergyman  was 
chosen  to  prove  in  these  discourses,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  come,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 

*  Suna^,  p.  Tin. 
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Messiah.  He  was  ordered  particularly  to  enlarge 
on  the  miseries  the  nation  had  suflTered  seventeen 
hundred  years.  One  third  of  the  Israelites  in 
Rome  were  obh'ged  to  be  present  in  their  turn,  and 
the  children  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
years  were  registered  among  the  auditors.  But 
little  benefit  was  derived  from  the  institution^  for 
the  Jews  either  absented  themselves,  or  attended  in 
order  to  ridicule  the  discourses.  Pope  Innocent 
endeavoured  to  remedy  this  abuse.  He  prohibited 
the  sermons*  from  being  preached  in  a  consecrated 
churchj  lest  it  should  be  profoned  by  their  indecent 
behaviour^  and  appointed  inspectors  to  impose 
silence  upon  them.  But,  notwithstanding  all  bis 
exertions^  the  Jews  generally  persisted  in  their 
unbelief;  and  cardinal  Barberint,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  their  instruction,  acknowledged  that 
most  of  the  pretended  convenrions  were  hypocritical 
and  interested. f 

The  Jews  have  long  been  numerous  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  whe^e,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,'  they  are  said  to  have  possessed 
nearly  an  hundred  synagogues,  nine  of  which  were 


*  This  pontiff  obliged  the  preacher  to  make  a  prajer  to  God,  bat 
ordered  it  to  be  prononnced  sofUy  lest  the  naroei  of  Jetas  and  Mary 
should  alarm  the  Jews. — Banmge^  p.  727. 

t  It  is  said,  that,  in  order  to  encourage  new  conTerti,  some  car- 
dinal, or  great  personage,  was  their  godfather,  and  made  them  tome 
handsome  present  after  baptism.  They  were  dressed  in  white  satin, 
and  carried  about  the  city  in  a  fine  coach,  during  a  fortnight,  to  be 
seen  and  congratulated  by  the  spectators ;  after  which  they  appeared 
in  a  common  dresi,  and,  to  prevent  their  apostatizing,  all  who  were 
found  guilty  of  it  wete  condtnmed  to  the  flames. — Modem  Univenmi 
Hiiiory^  Tol.  ziii.  p.  407. 
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in  Rome.*  They  had  also  an  academy  in  this  city^ 
and  appeared  to  assume  a  kind  of  superiority  orer 
those  in  other  parts  of  Ilaly^  who  consulted  them 
in  doubtful  cases^  and  paid  great  deference  to  their 
decisions,  f 

A.  D.  1740.]     At  this  period^  Charles^  king  of 
Naples^  published  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jevfs, 
permitting    them    to   return,    and    reside    in   the 
kingdom  fifty  years.     They  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  fiill  exercise  of  their  religion^  and  settle  in  what 
parts  they  pleased ;  and  those  who  had  studied  the 
healing  art,  were  promoted  to  the  degree  of  doctors 
in  that  science.     These  concessions  excited  great 
uneasiness  among  the  zealous  Catholics ;  yet  the 
king  pursued  his  measures,  and  many  of  the  nation^ 
from  yarious  parts  of  Italy,  repaired  to  this  kingdom. 
Soon,    however,    the  licentiousness  of    the  Jews 
caused  laws^  so  honourable  to  those  who  framed 
them^  and  so  consoling  to  the  Hebrew  people^  to  be 
revoked.;}; 

*  Gisborne  oo  the  Chrittian  Religion. 

t  Moten  UniTer.  Hist  toI.  xiii.  p.  408. 

i  Qfegoire*!  Euay  on  the  Rcformatioo  of  the  Jewf»  p.  U9. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Jewf  apply  to  the  emperor  Charlei  V.  foe  the  liberty  of  retDmin; 
to  Spain.^CardiDal  Ximenes  persuades  him  to  reject  their  reqaest. 
—Of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  against  the  house  of 
Braganza. — Vast  numbers  of  concealed  Jews  remain  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.— Account  of  Orobio,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jcw^Of  the 
seyerity  of  the  Spanish  goTemment — The  Spanish  and  Portogueie 
Jews  claim  their  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  refuse  to 
connect  themseWes  by  marriage  with  those  of  other  nations. 
— A  law  is  enacted  in  Portugal  which  prohibits  the  inhabitants  to 
call  any  person  a  Jew. 

THOUGH  the  Jews  had  suffered  severe  perse- 
cution in  Spain^  and  towards  the  conchision  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  cruelly  expelled  from  this 
kingdom  ;*  yet  upon  the  accession  of  Charles  Y.  the 
fugitives  petitioned  for  liberty  to  return.  They 
represented  to  this  monarch,  that  ''  they  had  con- 
ducted with  honour  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
nation,  and  were  the  most  useful,  and  perhaps 
faithful  subjects  in  the  kingdom  ;  that,  therefore, 
the  confidence  they  reposed  in  his  justice  and  good- 
ness induced  them  to  hope  he  would  allow  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion/'  On  this  condition 
they  engaged  to  present  him  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  of  gold.f 

Charles  was  at  first  disposed  to  return  a  favourable 
answer  to  their  petition,  but  cardinal  Ximenes  ex- 
erted all  his  influence  to  dissuade  the  king  from  per- 
mitting their  return.  He  reminded  him,  that  Fer- 
dinand had  refused  six  hundred  thousand  crowns 
which  the  Jews  offered  him,  for  the  liberty  of  con- 

*  See  Chapter  xTiii.  i  Basnag^. 
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linuing  peaceably  in  liis  dominions;  antl  asserted, 
that  "  those  who  rejected  Christ  from  reigning  over  , 
them,  were  unwortliy  of  the  protection  of  Christian 
princes."  Charles,  who  entertained  an  extreme  I 
aversion*  against  this  people,  preferred  the  counsel 
of  (he  cardinal  to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and 
peremptorily  rejected  their  request. 

A.  D.  1640.]  After  the  Portuguese  had  freed 
themselves  from  the  tyrannical  government  of  | 
Spain.t  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  the  archbishop  f 
of  Braga,  who  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  Spanish  ,' 
monarch,  conspired  against  his  sovereign,  the  king  , 
of  Portugal,  and  engaged  a  vast  number  of  JewsJ  I 
to  assist  in  the  design.  They  had  long  resided  at  1 
Lisbon  in  the  external  profession  of  the  Ciiristian  ' 
faith,  and  had  lately  oirered  the  king  a  large  sum  of 
money  if  he  would  free  them  from  the  iiiquisilionj  j 
and  permit  them  to  possess  synagogues  in  Lisbon,  4 

*  Charle*  hated  the  Jews  on  account  or  their  being  to  freqiiend|  1 
Juped  by  the  impostors  who  appeared  among  them.     One  of  them  j 
wot  M  irapodeot  as  to  aHSnn,  that  he  was  the  Mesfiah,  CTen  in  hb  ^ 
preKtww,  upon  nhich  he  wm  apprehended  and  luflered  a  cruel  deaUi^ 
IhS*.— Modem  Vniter.  Hitl.  Tol.  xiii.  p-  99S. 

t  After  Philip  II.  cttended  hii dominion  over  Portugal,  be  enacted 
that  those  of  his  subjects  who  were  descended  from  Jews  or  Miior* 
sbouM  be  excluded  from  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  employ menti. 
This  mark  of  ibfarojt,  with  which  the  new  contcrti  to  Cbrisliauity, 
were  Uigmaliscd,  caused  many  of  the  wealth)'  Jews  to  umignite 
Bourdeaux,  Hombui^.  and  other  places.— Rajnari  liitlorg  qf'  Ikt  ■ 
InHei,  vol.  iv. 

t  Hen  of  tuperiur  taleuli  were  formerly  found  among  Ibe  PorllK  J 
guese  Jews.  Duarlo  Honnez,  one  of  this  nation  who  wa«  baniihaA  1 
from  Portugal,  his  uativccnuntry,  in  Ihctixtceuthccnturji,  wa*pr«i  J 
ferred  bj  the  Catholic  king  to  be  a  priry  counsellor,  on  account  ot  i 
hi*  great  abilities,  though  all  of  that  per*iiuion  ««re  fotncrljh  J 
banished  from  Spata.— ^urpA.y'i  Traveli  in  Portugal,  p.  8S^ 
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The  rejection  of  this  oflfer  filled  them  with  re« 
sentment  and  consternation^  as  their  appearing 
in  this  petition^  had  exposed  them  to  the  tortures  of 
the  merciless  inquisition.* 

The  archbishop  of  Braga  promised  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that^  if  they  would 
be  instrumental  to  his  restoration,  they  should  be 
allowed  liberty  of  conscience^  and  be  permitted  to 
profess  their  religion  openly  without  incurring  any 
penalty.  The  part  assigned  them  was  to  set  fire  to 
the  palace,  and  several  houses  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,  in  order  that  while  the  people  were 
engaged  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  the  conspi- 
rators might  fly  to  the  palace  and  assassinate  the 
king.  The  grand  inquisitor  was  also  engaged 
in  this  plot  against  the  government,  and  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  time  that  the  inquisition  and  syna- 
gogue acted  in  concert.  The  meditated  revolution, 
however,  was  not  efiected.  Baeze,  a  rich  Jewish 
merchant,  being  put  to  the  rack^  confessed  the 
treacherous  design  formed  against  the  house  of 
Braganza,  and  the  intended  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  were  severely  punished.f 

*  Yertot'f  RcTolutions  of  Porta^,  p.  82. 

i  ThoQgb  the  Jews  have  been  accused  of  treason,  and  some  other 
instances  similar  to  that  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  honse  of  Bra- 
ganza haye  been  proved,  the  greater  part  of  these  accosatioos  were, 
says  a  late  author,  the  children  of  imposture »  and  there  are  other 
anecdotes  of  a  contrary  nature.  In  1749,  Malta  was  saved  by  a  Jew 
from  a  formidable  conspiracy.  The  Turkish  slaves  had  combined  to 
destroy  the  whole  order  of  knights  in  the  island  i  and  every  slave  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  put  his  roaster  to  death.  This  treaeheroui 
design  vras  discovered  by  a  Jew  who  kept  the  coflfee-house.— He  under- 
stood-the  Turkish  language,  and  having  overheard  discourses  which 
be  thought  suspicious,  went  immediately  and  inibniied  the  grand 
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The  Jews,  finding  themselves  baffled  in  all  their 
legd  and  illefl;al  uttempts  (o  obtain  a  toleration 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  continued  under  the  spe- 
cious veil  of  Christianity  to  perform  the  Mosaic 
rites  in  secret.*  Tlietr  aversion  to  a  religion,  which 
they  were  compelled  to  profess  externally,  became 
more  implacable.  The  law  of  Mosett  was  still 
privately  transmitted  from  father  to  son  ;  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  inquisition,  and  murder  of  so  many 
of  their  brethren,  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
more  circumspect,  must,  at  the  same  time,  have 
rendered  them  more  bigoted.  Many,  who  could  no 
longer  submit  to  wear  the  mask  of  Chmtianity, 
quilted  their  country.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
fugitives  have  settled  in  England  and  Holland,  and, 
among  the  Jews  who  reside  in  these  countries, 
those  of  Portugal  have  the  reputation  of  inaia- 
taining  the  most  respectable  characters.f 

Large  numbers  of  Ihe  Israelites  have,  howerer, 
remained  in  the  dominions  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  of  dissi- 
mulation permitted  by  the  Talmud.  Outwardly 
good  Catholics,  but  inwardly  Jews ;  they  have 
abounded  in  various  ranks  and  professions,  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  fill  the  most  sacred  departmenlx 

■aoiter.  The  luipecleil  pcnoni  wrre  inatantlj  pot  to  tbe  torture, 
muTened  the  whole  plot,  and  Mere  rxccuted.  Wc  alio  read  of  a  Jew, 
•ho,  during  the  «cge  of  Toni*  bj  Charlej  V.  taieA  the  lire*  of 
•e*en1  thouiand  Chritlian  ulavca,  whom  BsrbirosM  intended  to  bare 
imt  to  death.— CrffiH're  on  Ihe  Itefermation  of  the  Jtvt,  p.  Jl. 
Brgdait^i  Tour,  p.  103. 

*  Vertot'i  ncvulutiaiu  in  Portugal. 

t  Soulhej'i  Letter!  from  Spaiu  and  Portugal,  fol.  i.  p. 11!.  Mur- 
phy* Travelt  in  Fotlugol. 
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of  the  Romish  priesthood.  By  preteuding  to  an 
uncommon  zeal  for  a  religion  which  they  detest, 
they  have  generally  passed  unobserved,  if  not  un- 
suspected* Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  when 
a  house  is  found  to  be  remarkably  decked  with 
images^  relics^  and  lamps^  and  the  owner  celebrated 
for  being  the  most  enthusiastic  devotee  in  the  parish; 
therfc  is  reason  to  believe  the  family  are  Isradites  at 
heart.* 

These  facts  rest  on  the  unquestionable  authority 
of  Jews  who  themselves  have  practised  dissimulatioOj 
and  are  particularly  recorded  on  the  testimony  of 
Balthasar  Orobio,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jew,  who 
was  carefully  educated  in  the  religion  of  his  an- 
cestors by  his  parents,  who  assumed  the  mask  of 
Christianity,  and  outwardly  conformed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship,  and  abstained  from  the  practice 
of  Judaism  in  every  thing  except  the  observation  of 
the  fast  of  expiation.  Our  author  was  distin- 
guished for  bis  talents  and  learning;  and,  having 
studied  the  scholastic  philosophy  as  it  was  taught  in 
Spain,  acquired  such  celebrity,  that  he  was  made 
professor  of  metaphysics  in  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca. But  afterwards,  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  he  practised  the  healing  art  at 
Seville  with  reputation  and  success.f 

In  process  of  time  Orobio,  being  suspected  of 
Judaism,  was  suddenly  seized  and  thrown  into 
the  inquisition,   where  he  suffered  such  exquisite 

r 

*  Swinburn's  Travels  to  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  Thote  Jewf  who, 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  have  been  compelled  to  profeu  Cbritiiamtf « 
are  styled  **  new  Cbristians.*' 

t  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  34S. 
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§  torments,  Ihat  lie  began  to  be  deranged.  Sometimes 
he  imagined  that  his  past  life  was  only  a  dream,  and 
that  the  dungeon  in  which  he  was  confined,  wan  hia 
true  birth  place,  and  would  also  prove  the  place  of 
his  death.  At  other  times,  as  he  had  a  very  meta- 
physical turn,  he  first  formed  ailments  of  that 
kind,  and  then  resolved  them,  acting  thus  the  three 
different  parts,  of  opponent,  respondent,  and  mode- 
rator, at  the  same  time.  In  this  way  he  diverted 
himself  from  time  to  time,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  cruel  tortures  which  he  endured,  had  the  for- 
titude constantly  to  deny  that  he  was  a  Jew.  At 
last,  after  three  years'  confinement,  the  inquisitors, 
finding  themselves  baffled  by  his  perseverance,  or- 
dered his  wounds  to  be  cured,  and  discharged  him 
from  the  inquisition.* 

As  soon  as  Orobio  obtained  his  liberty,  he  re- 
solved to  quit  the  Spanish  dominions;  and  going  to 
France  was  made  professor  of  physic  at  Toulouse. 
He  continued  in  this  city  some  time,  still  outwardly 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Averse,  at 
length,  to  further  dissimulation,  he  repaired  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  was  circumcised,  took  the 
name  of  Isaac,  and  professed  Judaism.  He  conti- 
nued to  practise  physic,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in 
his  profession.  In  Holland,  he  held  his  famous 
dispute  with  Philip  Limborch,  a  celebrated  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion. f  This  dispute  was  conducted 
with  great  moderation   on    both   sides.      But  the 

*  Btognphieil  Dictiooarj,  lol.  ii.  p.  344. 
t  Limborch  publiibed  a  TerjtnlereiUng  account  of  tbitcoafereoGe. 
nndet  the  title  of  "  Amies  CoUntio  cum  crudito  Judvo." 
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learned  divine  was  not  able  to  conquer  the  pr»- 
jadices  of  Orobio^  vrho  declared,  at  the  end  of  the 
conference,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  '^  that  every 
man  ought  to  continue  in  the  religion  in  which  be 
was  eduoated,  since  it  is  much  easier  to  attack  the 
opinions  of  others,  than  to  defend  our  own/'  He 
continued  in  Holland  till  the  time  of  bis  death, 
which  took  place  1687.* 

The  great  number  of  the  dissemblers,  and  their 
existence  even  among  the  grandees  and  clergy  in 
Spain,  Orobio  attests  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
relates,  that  many  of  those  who  assumed  the  mask 
of  Christianity,  even  Franciscan  monks,  Domi- 
nicans, and  Jesuits,  came  annually  to  the  synagogue 
at  Amsterdam  to  confess  and  expiate  their  dissimu- 
lation, f 

A  late  author  informs  us,  that  a  Catholic  clergy- 
man, who  had  recently  quitted  Spain,  after  a  resi- 
dence there  of  twelve  years,  spontaneously  related 
to  him  the  following  circumstances :  *'  That  the 
Spaniards  universally  believe,  there  are  among  them 
very  great  numbers  of  concealed  Jews,  chiefly 
in  the  trading  classes,  and  some  among  the  clergy  ; 
and  that  the  captain  of  a  pacquet,  with  whom  he 
was  windbound  at  Corunna,  informed  him,  he  had 
met  with  many  persons  in  France,  South  America, 
and  elsewhere,  who  had  freely  confessed  to  him  they 
were  Jews,  though  they  had  lived  long  in  Spain  as 
Catholics  ;  and  that  one  of  these  persons  bad  been 

♦  Bio.  Did.  vol.  ii.  p.  345. 

t  The  Jewi  are  said  lo  have  been  numerous  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  monasteries  and  nunneries ;  and  that  many  of  the  prieiU. 
inquisitors,  and  even  bishops,  are  of  Hebrew  origia.— Jlfod^ni  Umh 
t^ia/  HiiiQty^  Tol.  xiii.  p.  357. 
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oulwardly  a  Catliolic  clergyman,  atiJ  really  in  orders 
88  such."* 

Even  as  late  as  (he  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  any  person  believed  to  be  a  Jew,  whether 
he  had  previously  appeared  as  a  Catholic  or  not,  | 

would  still  be  seized  in  Spain,  if  discovered  by  the 
inquisition. f  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  decree  of  the  Spanish  government,  promulgated 
against  the  Jews,  July  &2,  1800,  "  His  majesty 
ordered  his  ministers  to  deliver  no  passports  to  Jewi  . 

intending-  to  enter  Spain,  whatever  might  be  the 
motive  of  their  journey  ;  and  whether  they  be  desU  . 

rous  or  not  of  making  any  stay  in  the  kingdom.  J 

He  enjoined  the  governors  of  the  frontiers  to  pre-  I 

vent  their  entrance   into  the  Spanish  territories,  | 

and  to  expel  all  who  may  be  discovered  in  it.     For 
a  long  time  the  laws  of  this  monarchy  have  for- 
bidden all  the  Jews  (o  attempt  a  transit,  or  an  esta-  , 
blishment  in  the  dominions  of  his  majesty  :  a  late  I 
transgression  calls  for  a  rigorous  reinforcement  of                   j 

I    these  Iaw6."  j 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jcwiij;  claim  their  I 

descent  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  found  these  I 

pretensions  on  a  supposition  which  prevails  among  ' 

tbem^  that  many  of  their  ancestors   removed,    or  | 

•  Giibome  on  the  Chriitian  Rciigion,  p.  1 10. 

t  U  ii  uid,  Ibal  io  aboul  17i5,  when  a  Urrible  carthijuKke  in 
IdiboD  deitrojed  thirty  tbouMiid  of  the  inhabitanta,  the  Pottugueie 
believed  that  the  mere)  of  Gud  luigbt  be  obtained  by  bumiog  tome  J 

Jew*,  kod  other  heretici.  in  nbat  the;  call  (he  Auto  da  Fe,  or  ac(  of  m 

ftiOi.—rellaire'i  Agi  <f  Lewi*  XIF.  I 

i  It  appear)  that  the  Jewi  hare  no  accurate  deduction  of  ihoir  J 

deacent  or  gcneaiog]' ;  tbcj  luppoie  that  they  are  in  ^aeral  of  tbe 
Iribe  of  Judah  and  Benjanim,  wilh  lome  amuDg  them  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  — BuKfi'i  n«rti  Bitlian,  p.  Hi.  ^ 
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were  sent  into  Spain^  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  In  consequence  of  this  supposed  supe- 
riority, they^  till  very  lately,  would  not  by  marriage 
or  otherwise,  incorporate  with  their  brethren  of 
other  nations.  They  had  separate  synagogues; 
and  if  a  Portuguese  Jew^  even  in  England  or 
Holland,  married  a  German  Jewess^  he  was  imme- 
diately expelled  from  the  synagogue^  deprived  of 
every  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rite^  and  ejected  from 
the  body  of  the  nation.  A  late  instance  has 
occurred  of  a  Jew  in  Berlin,  who  having  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Portuguese  physician,  the  parents 
of  the  girl  went  in  mourning,  as  for  the  death  of 
a  relation.* 

The  manners  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  differ  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  are  more  polished. 
They  have  nothing  peculiar  in  their  dress.  The 
opulent  among  them  vie  with  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  in  refinement,  elegance,  and  show  ;  and 
differ  from  them  in  worship  only.f 

In  Portugal,  the  name  of  a  Jew  is  a  term  of  such 
high  reproach,  that  the  government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  enact  a  law,  which  forbade  any  person  to 
call  another  by  that  appellation.  If  a  man  who  is 
styled  a  Jew  to  his  face  stabs  the  offender,  the  law 
does  not  condemn  him;  and  trifling  as  this  regu- 
lation may  appear,  it  has  produced  beneficial 
effects.]: 

♦  Gregoire,  who  raeDtions  Ihiji  fact,  inforius  us,  that  it  wai  com- 
municated to  him  by  a  Icaraed  Gennan  Jew. — Essay  on  the  Rffin 
motion  of  the  Jews^  p.  86. 

f  Letten  of  certain  Jews  to  Voltaire,  p.  2S . 

t  Southcj's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  lis.  Review  of  the  Naturalization 
of  the  Jews,  p.  6?. 
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The  Jews  in  Portugal  remain  separated  from  the 
Germans^  and  retain  their  ritual  usages ;  but  go- 
vernment has  destroyed  the  obstacles  which  the 
institutions  of  Portu^  opposed  to  their  marriage 
with  the  Germans.* 

*  Gregoire'f  Hitioire  dei  Sectet 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Accoonl  of  the  Jews  in  HolbBd.— One  of  the  Gemui  Jewt  dehidei 
his  brethren  with  the  promise  of  a  Messiah.— Tbcj  erect  acmleBiies 
and  sjnago^es  at  Amsterdam.— An  account  of  Mena»es  Ben  Israel, 
and  several  other  learned  rabbies,  who  iourished  hi  Hollaod,  daring 
the  seventeenth  century.— Of  their  state  at  a  later  period. 

HOLLAND  has  long  afforded  the  Jews  a  fa- 
vourite asylum ;  and  the  lenity  of  the  government^ 
by  giving  free  scope  to  their  commercial  genius^  has 
enabled  them  to  accumulate  wealth. 

Basnage,  who  closes  his  history  of  this  people 
with  the  seventeenth  century,  has  asserted^  that 
they  enjoyed  more  liberty  in  this  country,  and  have 
been  more  rich  and  flourishing  there^  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.*  Part  of  the  Jews  emi- 
grated from  Germany^  the  others  from  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  and^  on  account  of  some  difference  in 
their  religious  ceremonies^  a  violent  animosity  has 
subsisted  between  them.f 

Zeighler^  a  distinguished  personage  among  the 
German  Jews,  came  to  Amsterdam,  in  order  to 
delude  his  brethren,  who  were  recently  settled  in 
the  city,  with  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  whom  he 
pretended  to  have  seen  at  Strasburg  when  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  old.  He  affirmed  him  to  be 
lineally  descended  from  king  David,  and  that  his 
ancestors  had  resided  a  thousand  years  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  whence  they  passed  into  Grenada  in 
Spain,  but,  upon  being  expelled  by  king  Ferdinand 

•  Basnage,  p.  738. 

f  Basnage,  p.  739.    Modem  Uoiyena]  History. 
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the  Catholic,  they  settled  in  Germany.  Zeighler 
asserted,  that  he  reserved  a  diadem  and  sword  lo 
present  to  the  Messiah,  when  he  should  be  of  age 
to  assert  his  dignity  and  appear  in  arms.  He  was 
then  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  mighty  conqueror,  to 
destroy  Antichrist  and  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
extend  liis  dominion  over  the  whole  world.  The 
Messiah  was  also  to  assemble  a  council  at  Constance 
which  was  to  last  twelve  years,  and  decide  all  reli- 
gious controversies.  Those  who  gave  credit  to  the 
assertions  of  this  impostor,  regretted  too  late  their 
blind  credulity  and  infatuation. 

The  first  assembly  of  Jews  in  Amsterdam,  excited 
great  jealousy  among  the  citizens,  who  supposed 
them  to  be  Roman  Catholics  in  disguise.  But  in 
searching  their  houses,  especially  those  in  which 
they  performed  divine  worship,  they  found  notbiog 
but  Hebrew  books,  and  a  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
After  this  discovery,  they  were  only  enjoined  to 
pray  for  the  preserralion  of  the  city,  which  tbey 
readily  promised.* 

Soon  after,  they  obtained  permission  to  baild 
their  first  synagogue  in  this  city,  which  they  called 
"  The  House  of  Jacob,"  because  a  rich  Jew  of  that 
name  was  its  founder.  Not  long  after,  they  erected 
another  synagogue,  which  they  styled,  "  iVeee 
Shalam,"  the  dwelling  of  peace  ;  and  committed  it 
to  the  care  of  a  celebrated  rabbi  named  Joseph 
Veg^,  who  composed  a  history  of  his  nation  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  succeeded 
by  rabbi  Uziel,  who  incurred  the  resentment  of  bis 
brethren,    by  his   severe  animadversions  on   their 

■  Basnogc,  p.  1S9. 
BBS 
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conduct.  This  induced  them  to  build  a  new  syna- 
gogue called  ^'  Ben  Israel/'  to  which  the  dissenters 
retired.  This  schism  lasted  about  twenty  years, 
and  the  disputes  between  the  two  parties  were  con« 
ducted  with  great  animosity.  But^  in  1639^  these 
divisiobs  were  terminated,  and  the  three  synagogues 
united  in  one.* 

The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  founded  academies  as 
well  as  synagogues,  and  one  of  them,  called.  The 
Crown  of  the  Law,  which  was  built  in  1648»  was 
governed  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
nation.  Their  flourishing  slate  in  Holland  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  exhibited  by  a  superb 
synagogue,  begun  1671^  and  consecrated  in  the 
year  I673.t 

Many  celebrated  rabbies  have  flourished  in  Hol- 
land, among  whom  Menasses  Ben  Israel  was  emi- 
nently distinguished.  This  great  man  was  born  in 
Portugal  160-1^ ;  but  his  father  Joseph,  being  perse- 
cuted on  account  of  his  religion,  retired  with  bis 
family  to,  Holland.  Menasses  was  instructed  in  the 
Hebrew  language  by  rabbi  Uziel,  and  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  this  and  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, that  after  his  tutor's  death,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  in  the  rabbinical  chair  at  Amsterdam, 
when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  began  to  preach,  and  his  discourses  at 
that  early  period  were  highly  applauded  by  his 
brethren.  He  pursued  his  studies  so  assiduously 
that,  when  only  twenty,  he  published  the  first 
part  of   his   ConciiiatorJ    on   the  Pentateuch,   in 

♦  Bannajje,  p.  789.  f  Ibid. 

X  This  work  when  completed  was  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
comprehended  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament* 
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which  he  cndeavoHred  to  reconcile  the  sacred  books. 
Uy  this  work,  which  he  afterwards  completed,  he 
acquired  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  learned, 
both  among  Jews  and  Christians.* 

Menasscs  married  Rachel,  of  the  family  of  Abar- 
banel,  and  boasted  of  his  connection  with  one  of 
Ihe  descendants  of  king  David. +  lie  was  cele- 
brated by  his  nalioQ  for  his  skill  in  physic,  as  well  as 
for  his  knowledge  in  theology.  In  order  to  improve 
his  fortune,  he  established  a  well  furnished  printing 
'  office  for  Hebrew  books,  which  produced  many 
beantiful  and  rare  editions.  He  afterwards  visited 
his  brother  Ephraim,  a  rich  merchant  at  Basil,  by 
whose  advice  he  engaged  in  commerce.  The  hopes 
of  rendering  important  services  to  bis  nation,  in- 
duced him  to  repair  to  England,  under  the  protec- 
torship of  Cromwell,  who  gave  him  a  favourable 
reception,  and  entertained  him  at  dinner  with  several 
learned  divines.  He,  however,  soon  relumed  to 
Zealand,  and  died  at  Middlebnrgh  in  16.^'?,  aged 
fifly  three,  and  was  interred  with  great  respect  at 
the  public  expense. J; 

Menasses  was  Ihe  author  of  various  learned 
works,  loo  numerous  to  be  particularly  mentioned, 
which  were  printed  by  his  son.  \n  some  of  his 
writings,  he  directly  or  indirectly  attacked  Christi- 
anity, and  defended  Judaism.     But,  being  modest, 

•  *  Modem  Unirerut  Hritorj,  toI.  xiii.  p.  435.     Oe  Ruuic'i  Uf- 
<trew  Biography. 

t  Mennncs  adopted  the  tradition  of  Ahnrbanel,  that  two  Jewiili 
kniliei  of  the  riicc  of  David  came  to  Spain,  but  dISiired  frutu  hint 
'Id  lUpiHHing  that  tlicf  did  nut  ariifn  till  aRer  the  ruin  of  the  tMviid 
tnnple.— /)e  Boinfw  Uttertatiani  peur  tervlr^a  Vhiiloirr  drt  Jufft. 

IH  Itoitie'*  Hebrew  Bi«eraphT.  '^       , 
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affable^  and  polite^  he  conciliated  the  affection  ami 
esteem  of  the  Christians ;  and  some  of  the  greatest 
men  <^  the  age,  as  Grotius^  Episcopius,  and  others, 
were  his.  intimate  friends.*  His  great  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
nation  both  by  his  life  and  writings.  One  of  his 
publications  is  entitled  '^  Vindicss  Judeorum/'  or 
a  letter  in  answer  to  certain  questions  respecting 
the  Jews,  in  which  he  exploded  all  the  calumnies 
jpaised  against  his  persecuted  nation.  In  anotber  of 
his  productions,  styled,  '^  The  Hope  of  Israel^''  he 
attempted  to  prove,  that  the  American  natives  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes.  His  works  were 
published  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Spanish^  Portuguese, 
and  English;  and  part  of  them  in  Dutch  and 
German. 

Rabbi  Zacutus,  an  eminent  Jewish  physician, 
and  friend  and  panegyrist  of  Menasses,  was  bom  at 
Lisbon  in  the  year  1575.  His  parents,  who  assumed 
the  mask  of  Christianity,  sent  him  to  study  philo- 
sophy and  medicine  at  Salamanca  and  Coimbra. 
After  having  taken  his  degree  of  doctor  at  Mor- 
vedro,  a  famous  university  in  Spain,  he  practised 
physic  at  Lisbon  till  16S4.  He  acquired  great  cele- 
brity by  his  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  and  was 

*  Biihop  Huet,  a  learned  Roman  Catholic  difine,  obtertw,  '*  Du- 
ring my  sUy  in  Holland  I  was  induced  to  Tiiit  Menasici  Ben  UraeU 
a  very  learned  Jew,  known  to  me  by  hit  reputation  and  bit  wriUngt, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  him,  and  making 
inquiries  of  him  respecting  several  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Jewish  rites,  and  the  Christian  religion.  His  answers  appeared  to  me 
acute^  yet  candid,  and  to  show  that  he  was  not  far  distant  fron 
a  knowledgeof  the  truth,  were  he  treated  with  reason  and  moderaiioB, 
and  not  with  that  contumely  and  harshness  commonly  displayed  Ip 
nation.'*— •tfJXr^'s  JHemoin  tf  the  Lffr  of  Hwt,  toL  L  p.  sa& 
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distinguished  for  bis  benevolent  attention  to  the 
poor.  After  having  dissembled  about  thirty  years 
he  retired  to  Amsterdam,  and  died,  in  the  profession 
of  the  religion  of  bis  ancestors,  164-2.  He  vras  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  principal  physicians  and 
various  medical  works.* 

Joseph  Athias,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  ^Tas  first 
a  teacher  of  the  Talmud  at  Hamburg,  but  re- 
mored  from  thence  to  Amsterdam,  and  purchased 
a  printing-office.  In  1661,  he  published  an  eicganl 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  was  reprinted 
BIX  years  after  with  additions,  and  is  remarkable  for 
being  the  first  edition  in  Hebrew  in  which  the  verses 
arc  numbered.  The  states  of  Holland  rewarded 
Athias  with  a  present  of  a  golden  chain  and  medal- 
fion.f 

Uiiel  Acosla  was  born  in  Portugal,  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  parents  were  of 
the  nobility,  but  originally  descended  from  those 
Jews  who  had  been  compelled  to  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  His  father,  however,  was  really 
a  Christian,  and  carefully  instilled  the  principles  of 
religion  into  the  mind  of  his  son.  It  appears,  by 
Acosta's  account  of  his  life,  that  he  received 
a  liberal  education,  and,  having  been  instructed  in 
various  sciences,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  afterward  had  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
The  activity  and  zeal  he  exhibited  in  the  service  of 
the  church,  his  assiduity  in  explaining  the  evange- 
lists and  other  parts  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  his  re- 
gular and  exemplary  conduct,  procured  Iiim,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  the  dignity  of  treasurer  in  a  col- 

*  M<>toro  PniTcrwl  Hi»lorj,  rol,  tUU  f.  »S7.    t  IbW-  p.  4M. 
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legiate  church.  But  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  he 
then  began  to  feel  respecting  religion  disturbed  all 
his  happiness.  Being  terrified  with  the  idea  of 
suffering  eternal  deaths  he  sought  relief  by  con- 
forming to  M  the  precepts  «f  the  churchy  by  assidu- 
ously studying  the  Scriptures^  and  consulting  the 
creed  of  the  confessors.  But  still  his  distress  in- 
creased ;  and  at  lengthy  being  reduced  to  a  state  of 
despair,  he  experienced  the  most  terrible  mentsJ 
agonies.* 

After  Acosta  had  decided  that  he  could  not  be 
saved  by  the  religion  he  had  imbibed  in  his  infancy, 
he  began  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
his  faith.  These  inquiries  rendered  him  more  and 
more  wavering  and  undecided;  and  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Roman  Catholic  church  induced 
him  to  study  Jewish  authors  until,  at  length,  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
But  as  he  could  not  profess  Judaism  in  Portugal^  he 
gave  up  an  honourable  and  profitable  employment, 
left  an  elegant  house  which  his  father  had  built 
in  the  most  delightful  part  of  Lisbon,  and  embarked 
for  Amsterdam  with  his  mother  -and  brothers,  whom 
he  had  ventured  to  instruct  in  the  principles  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  even  when  in  Portugal.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  in  this  city  they  became  members 
of  the  synagogue,  were  circumcised  according  to 
custom,  and  he  changed  his  name  of  Gabriel  for  that 
of  Uriel.f 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  discovered, 
to  use  his  own  words,  ^'  that  the  modern  Jewish 

*  Biojpraphical  Diet  vol  i.  p.  69.    Acotta't  AccovQt  of  hif  Life, 
t  iDe  Rofiie'f  Hebrew  Biography. 
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nbbies  were  an  obstinate  and  perverse  race  of  men, 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  odious  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees and  their  institutions."  He  declared  that  they 
did  not  conform  to  the  law  of  Moses  either  in  their 
rites,  or  morals,  nnd  censured  their  conduct  with 
the  utmost  asperity.  The  chiefs  of  the  synagogue, 
however,  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  must 
exactly  observe  their  tenets  and  customs ;  and  that 
,  his  deviation  from  themj  even  in  the  minutest  points, 
would  expose  him  to  excommunication.  But  this 
threat  did  not  intimidate  him  ;  and,  having  left  an 
elegant  situation  in  his  native  country  purely  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  professing  his  sentiments  with 
freedom,  he  thought  it  would  show  both  want  of 
courage  and  piety  to  submit  to  a  set  of  rabbies 
without  any  proper  jurisdiction.  He,  therefore, 
persisted  in  his  invectives,  and  was  excommunicated. 
In  consequence  of  this  sentence,  his  own  brothers 
dared  not  to  speak  to  him,  nor  salute  him  when  they 
met  him  in  the  streets. 

Acosta  wrote  a  book  in  his  justlhcalion,  wherein 
he  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  rites  and  traditions 
of  the  Pharisees  were  contrary  to  the  writings  of 
Moses ;  and  soon  after  adopted  the  opinion  of 
the  Sadducees.  His  adversaries  were  overjoyed  at 
this  change  in  bis  sentiments,  which  they  foresaw 
would  tend  greatly  to  justify  in  the  sight  of  the 
Qiristians,  the  proceedings  of  the  synagogue 
against  him.  They,  therefore,  made  application  to 
Ihe  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  and  represented  him 
as  a  person  vvbo  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dation both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 
Upon  this  ipformation  be  was  thrown  into  prison. 
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but  bailed  out  in  about  ten  days  after.  Howeter, 
all  the  copies  of  bis  works  were  seized^  and  he  him- 
self fined  three  hundred  florins.  Yet  he  was  not 
deterred  from  proceeding  still  farther  in  his  scep- 
ticism^ and^  at  lengthy  he  not  only  denied  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Mosaic  iaw^  but  the  truth  of  all  revealed 
religion.  * 

After  he  became  a  deist,  as  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  insults  and  indignities  to  which  the 
avowal  of  his  sentiments  had  exposed  him,  he 
thought  it  best  to  dissemble  for  the  sake  of  peac^ 
and  returned  to  the  Jewish  church  after  he  had 
been  excommunicated  fifteen  years.  He  made  a  re- 
cantation of  what  he  had  written,  and  subscribed 
every  thing  as  they  directed.  It  was,  howeYcr, 
soon  discovered  that  he  did  not  live  after  the 
Hebrew  manner,  and  that  he  had  dissuaded  two 
Christians  who  came  from  London  to  Amsterdam 
from  professing  Judaism.  He  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  grand  council  of  the  synagc^e,  and,  upon 
his  refusing  to  make  a  public  confession,  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  second  excommunicalion.f  After  re- 
maining seven  years  in  a  most  wretched  condition, 
being  exposed  to  a  series  of  persecutions,  he  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of 
the  synagogue.     This  concession  was  made  in  con- 

♦  AcosU*t  Account  of  his  Life. 

f  There  arc  two  degrees  of  excomraunicatioD  among  the  Jews ; 
the  lesser  which  only  excludes  a  person  from  some  particular  society, 
or  congregation,  till  he  repents,  which  he  is  allowed  to  do  in  thirty 
days ;  and  if  he  does  not,  then  the  greater  is  pronounced,  which  con- 
fiscates his  property  to  sacred  uses;  and  deprives  him  of  any  dealings 
with  or  support  from  his  nearest  relations,  as  well  at  subjects  hina  to 
nuny  other  griefoot  penalties.— ^AiMtaito'f  Jtwiik  P^liiy. 
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•equence  of  bis  receivin;^  inlimationB  that  tbe 
judges,*  being  satisfied  with  his  submission,  would 
soften  the  severity  of  the  discipline.  Acosla,  how- 
ever, found  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  that 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  was  executed 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  was  compelled  to  en(et 
a  synagogue  full  of  people,  assembled  to  see  bis 
humiliation,  being  dressed  in  mourning  with  a  black 
torch  in  his  hand.  After  reading  a  recantation  of 
his  errors,  and  confessing  that  he  deserved  a  thou* 
sand  deaths,  he  was  subjected  to  a  severe  and  dis- 
graccful  corporal  punishment. 

Acosta  was  so  highly  exasperated  at  the  public 
infamy  which  he  sulTered,  that  he  formed  the  horrid 
resolution  of  putting  a  period  to  his  own  life  ;  but 
determined  previously,  to  be  revenged  on  a  relation 
to  whom  he  attributed  the  cruel  treatment  he  had 
experienced.  But  finding  himself  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  kill  his  principal  enemy,  and  that  his  design 
was  discovered,  he  immediately  destroyed  himself, 
(1647)  leaving  a  manuscriptf  which  gave  ao  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  sentiments. 

Benedict  Spinoza,  another  extraordinary  Jew, 
was  born  in  Amsterdam,   1632  ;  but  his  father  was 

*  It  nppcara  surpriiiag  that  Acoita  did  not  implore  llie  protection 
or  th«  magislrntei  of  Anuterdain  ti>  guard  him  from  the  viuleoce  of 
bii  nation.  But  he  w&s  appreheniive  thai  the  Cbriitiuu  would  not  b* 
more  fuTouraUe  to  him  than  the  Jew),  and  relied  upon  tbe  promiie 
which  the  PamHaiimor  administrators  of  theoynafOfue  matt  to  him, 
4iid  Uirew  himielf  upon  their  mere;. — BoiuCi  DiittrUtioni  pour  *er- 
Wr  fl  thlttoire  iet  Jaffi. 

t  The  ahoTc  mentioned  |iarliculars  relating  to  Ibe  life  of  Acoita 
ar«  taken  from  hii  piece  entitled,  "  Bxeinplar  Butnanc  TilK," 
which  coDtain*  a  levere  Invective  agaiiM  tbe  Jew*,  intenpened  with 
objection*  againit  all  rerealed  religioo.  it  wu  publitbed  and  refuted 
by  Liioborcb. 
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originally  a  native  of  Portugal,  and  by  profession 
a  merchant.     After  having  learnt  Latin  of  a  scep- 
tical physician,  Spinoza  applied  himself  for  many 
years  to  the  study  of  theology,  but  began  very  early 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Jewish  religion  ;  and,  as 
bis  temper  was  naturally  open^  he  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  his  doubts  from  the  synagogue.    The 
Jews,  it  is  said,  offered  to  tolerate  his  infidelity,  and 
even  promised  him  a  pension  of  one  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  if  he  would  continue  externally  to  practise 
their  ceremonies.     If  this  proposal  was  really  made, 
and  he  rejected  it,  his  refusal  was  owing  to  his  dis- 
like of  hypocrisy,   or  rather  from  a  fear  of  the 
restraint  it  would  impose  upon  him.    He  also  refused 
a  very  considerable  fortune  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
natural  heirs^  and  learnt  the  art  of  polishing  glass 
for  spectacles,  that  he  might  subsist  independently.* 
Spinoza  would  probably  have  continued  in  the 
synagogue  some  time  longer,  had  he  not  been  trea- 
cherously attacked  and  wounded  by  a  Jew,  as  he  was 
coming  from  the  theatre.    The  wound  was  slight ; 
but  he  believed  the  assassin  designed  to  murder  him. 
From  that  time  he  separated  from  his  brethren,  which 
was  the  reason  of  his  excommunication.  After  leaving 
the  synagogue  he  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  and 
not    only  went  himself  to    the  Churches  of   the 
Lutherans  and  Calvin ists^  but  frequently  exhorted 
others  to  attend,  and  highly  recommended  some  part 
ticular  preachers.     But  that  he  was  only  outwardly 
a  Christian,  appears  not  only  from  his  writings,  but 
from  many  anecdotes  which  are  preserved  of  his 
life.     The  Jews,  finding  all  their  attempts  against 

*  Baniage,  p.  741.    Encyclopedia,  vol.  zyii.  p.  G9J. 
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bim  incfTcclual,  accused  him  of  apoiitafy  and  blas- 
phemy before  Ihe  magistrales  of  Amslerdanij  and  he 
was  expelled  from  the  cily- 

In  his  exile  he  studied  malhemalics  and  natural 
philosophy.  His  nation  pursued  him,  however, 
with  the  grand  excommunication  ;  but  he  wrote 
a  protest  against  the  sentence,  directed  to  the  rabbies 
of  the  synagogue.  In  1664,  he  published  "  the 
principles  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  demoniilrated 
geometrically,"  with  an  appendix,  in  which  he 
advanced  metaphysical  opinions  wholly  inconsistent 
with  ]the  doctrine  of  Des  Carles.  In  1G70,  one  of 
his  works  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  which  coa- 
tained  all  the  seeds  of  that  atheism  which  ^vas  more 
fully  developed  in  his  "  Opera  Posthuma."  He, 
however,  lived  in  retirement  at  the  Hague,  with 
great  sobriety  and  decency  of  manners,  till  the  year 
1677,  when  a  consumption  put  a  period  to  his 
life,  at  the  age  of  fifty  three.* 

"  Spinoza  was  a  Jew  by  birlb,  a  Christian 
through  policy,  and  an  atheist  by  principle."  His 
attachment  to  certain  philosophic  opinions  had  ac- 
quired such  an  ascendancy  over  his  mind,  that  he 
secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and  renounced  its 
pleasures  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  abstruse  me- 
ditations. He  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who  reduced 
atheism  into  a  system,  and  formed  it  into  a  regular 
body  of  doctrines.-f 

*  Acoiln')  Life,  published  by  Limborch. 

f  Spinoza  Uughl,  (hut  the  whole  univene  ii  but  one  lulMtance, 
\  which  ii  extended,  infinite,  and  iadiviiible.  Thai  lubsUnre  he  calli 
1  hut  labour*  to  prove  that  U  U  corporeal,  and  that  there  is 
[  ao  dlRurencc  Mwcon  mind  and  matter  i  that  both  are  Dllributet  of 


[  the  Deil}  V 


sidered ;  Ibat  the  human  luul  ii  part  of  the 
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In  later  times  many  learned  men  have  appeared 
among  the  Jews  in  Holland^  and  by  a  decree  passed 
in  1769,  the  nation  in  this  country  acquired  certain 
political  rites.  The  Portuguese  Jews  are  more 
numerous  and  affluent  than  the  German^  their  man- 
ners more  polished^  their  morals  generally  more 
correct^  and  they  are  considered  as  the  most  en- 
lightened part  of  the  community.  They  escited  the 
industry  of  the  other  inhabitants ;  and  Amsterdam 
is  much  indebted  Co  them  for  its  flourishing  con- 
dition.* There  are  a  large  number  of  Jews  in 
Rotterdam^  many  of  whom  are  as  much  distinguished 
for  their  integrity  as  for  their  industry  and  opu- 
lence, f 

intellect  of  God ;  that  the  same  soul  it  nothing  but  the  idea  of  an 
human  body;  that  this  idea  of  the  body  and  the  body  itielf  are  one 
and  the  larae  thing;  that  God  could  not  exist,  or  be  concdred, 
were  the  Tisible  universe  annihilated ;  and  therefore  that  the  Tisible 
universe  is  either  the  same  substance,  or  at  least  an  essential  attribute 
and  modification  of  that  substance. — BayU^$  DiciionMry. 

•  Monthly  Magazine,  1809.        f  Carr's  Tonr  to  HoUand,  1806. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


The  Jew*  remain  exiled  rrom  Englapd  three  haudred  and  fiflj  jean. 
— Cromirell  resolTcs  to  attempt  their  return. — Menaasea  Ben  liracl 
repair*  lo  England  in  order  to  *olicil  him  in  bchairoF  hi)  brclbrcn. 
—The  protector  *uniiiion)  a  cnirrention  of  divine*  to  deliberate 
respecting  the  Jews,  but  ii  afraid  of  ojfenlj  favourii^  Ihem. — 
A  number  of  Ihii  people,  howeter,  return  to  England  and  are 
tolerated.— Chnrleii  II.  connives  at  Ihcir  adroiuion.— Jamei  II.  wa» 
inclined  to  favour  them. — A  law  eaaclcd  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anae,  to  obli^  them  to  provide  for  their  cbiidrea  if  thej  *hopld 
embrace  Chriitianily.— Of  Mose*  Marcui,  a  coQTertcd  Jew. — A  bill 
ii  paiiied  in  tbe  reijn  of  George' 11.  for  their  naturalization!  hut 
■oon  repealed,  in  contequence  of  the  popular  clamour. — State  of 
Ibe  Jein  in  England  tince  that  period. 


A.  D.  1656.]  THE  Jews  had  conlinued  exiled 
from  England  about  three  hutidred  and  fifty  years. 
But  after  the  English  government  waa  changed  to 
a  republic,  Holland  became  a  respectable  object  of 
emulation.  The  advantages  that  country  had  de- 
rived from  tolerating  a  people  so  skilful  in  pecuniary 
negotiations  were  too  obvious  to  escape  observation ; 
and  the  policy  of  Oliver  Cromwell  induced  him  to 
aUemiK  to  restore  their  industry  and  wealth  to  Great 
Britain. « 

The  first  iotercourse  between  the  protector  and 
the  Jews  was  managed  by  one  Henry  Martin,  upon 
whoae  intimation  a  deputation  of  this  people  waited 
OD  the  English  ambassador  residing  in  that  city,  and 
entertained  him  with  concerts  of  music  in  the  syna- 
'  gogue.      By   his  intercession  they  obtained    per- 


'  Life  of  Cromifell. 
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mission  from  the  instrument  parliament*  to  send 
a  public  envoy  to  England  with  proposals  for  their 
admission  into  the  kingdom.  The  celebrated  Me- 
nasses  Ben  Israel,  who  was  deservedly  held  in  high 
estimation  by  his  brethren^  was  chosen  to  conduct 
the  negotiation. 

This  venerable  rabbi^  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
presented  an  address  to  Cromwell,  recognizing  his 
authority,  and  soliciting  his  protection.  ^'  For  our 
people/'  said  he,  ''  presage  that  the  monarchical 
government  being  now  changed  into  that  of  a  com- 
monwealth, the  ancient  hatred  towards  them  would 
also  be  converted  into  good  will ;  and  that  the  rigo- 
rous laws,  if  any  were  yet  extant,  made  against  so 
innocent  a  people,  would  happily  be  repealed." 
He  also  printed  and  dispersed  a  declaration  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  a  treatise,  containing  several 
arguments  for  toleration,  addressed  to  the  justice  of 
the  principled,  the  prudence  of  the  reflecting,  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  multitude. f 

Cromwell  was  inclined  to  recal  the  Jews;  but, 
being  apprised  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure, 
and  desirous  of  conciliating  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  clergy,  he  summoned  a  convention  of  divines 
and  other  influential  men  to  debate  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  readmit  them  to  settle  in  the  kingdom. 
He  declared  to  the  assembly,  ''  that  since  there  was 
a  promise  of  the  conversion  of  this  people,  and  the 
gospel  in  its  primitive  purity  was  preached  in  Eng- 

*  A  name  g'lTen  to  a  parliament  convened  bj  Cromwell,  according 
to  a  form  which  he  had  prescribed  in  a  paper  styled,  '*  the  instrument 
of  government" 

t  Monthly  Mag.  and  British  Reg.  1796.   Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  346. 
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land,  tlieir  recal  tniglit  be  a  mean  to  induce  lliem  to 
embrace  Christianily."  Dr.  Goodwin  and  a  few 
other  ministers  exerted  all  tlicir  eloquence  in  t'avoar 
of  re-admilting  the  Jews,  and  allowing  (hem  equal 
privileges  with  other  sect».  But  (he  majority  of  (he 
clergy  strenuously  opposed  their  re(urn,  and  alleged, 
tiiat  (here  was  danger  of  their  seducing  others  to 
their  religion  ;  that  their  customs  and  praclices 
would  set  an  evil  example  ;  and  that  their  possessing 
synagogues  was  not  only  an  evil  in  itself,  but 
a  scandal  to  all  Christian  churches.  The  intolerant 
aentiments  advanced  in  this  assembly  convinced  the 
protector  that  the  measure  could  not  be  introduced 
into  the  pulpit  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  its  popU' 
larity.  He,  therefore,  dismissed  the  assembly,  saying, 
that,  "  instead  of  elucidating,  their  discussions  had 
rendered  the  subject  more  perplexing  than  ever."* 
The  project  of  recalling  the  Jews  appears  to 
have  been  very  unpopular  among  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  and  was  so  vehemently  opposed  not 
only  by  tticm,  but  by  some  persons  of  abilities  and 
learning.-f-  that  Cromwell  took  leave  of  Menaases 
witli  a  polite,  but  evasive  answer.  Some  of  his 
nation,  however,  ventured  to  return  to  England  ; 
but  though  they  were  perniilted  to  reside  in  the 
kingdom, j;  and  exercise  their  religion,  and  had 
a  part  of  London  near  Aldgate  assigned  for  their 

•   Honlhl;  MagBrinc.     Thuilow'*  Slalc  PnpcM.  vol,  i.  p,  S87. 

t  Williani  PrjLinc,  whuauneredrorthcbuynMiurhitpiiblicationi, 
during  the  rcipi  of  Charlri  I.  nax  enlremel}'  zcaloui  agaiiitt  per- 
nitling  the  Jews  to  return  to  Engl.ind,  and  published  a  work  ia  two 
parti  on  thji  tubjccl. 

J  A  late  Qiiihor  hat  aitcrled,  that  thpj  were  permilltd  to  retura 
npon  three  expreii  conditioni  t  firiil,  that  Ihey  ihould  muke  no 
proicljtei)  fccoadly,  that  they  should  bur;  their  own  deads  and, 
C  C 


^ 
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residence,  not  a  single  act  of  the  British  legislature 
was  passed  lo  settle  them  in  the  country.  Not  even 
so  much  as  a  single  proclamation  was  made  in  their 
favour,  though  they  were  ready  to  advance  immense 
Bums  for  an  establishment.  It  is  even  said,  that  they 
offered  to  prove  Cromwell  the  Messiah,*  but  that 
be  was  ashamed  of  the  proposal,  and  rejected  it 
.  with  contempt. 

About  the  same  time  that  Menasses  Ben  Israel 
came  to  England  to  solicit  the  re-admission  of  his 
brethren,  a  deputation  of  Asiatic  Jews  arrived  with 
the  celebrated  rabbi  Jacob  Bco  Azabel  at  their  bead. 
It  is  asserted,  that  it  was  their  object  to  make  private 
inquiries  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Cromwell 
was  not  iheir  expected  Messiah  !  These  deputies, 
pretending  other  business,  were  several  times  in- 
dulged by  the  protector  with  a  private  audience. 
They  offered  to  purchase  all  the  Hebrew  books  and 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  rejected  the  proposal  with  contempt. 
They  afterwards,  it  is  said,  embraced  an  opportunity 
to  inquire  among  his  relations  where  he  was  born, 
and  whether  any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  male  line 
could  not  be  proved  of  Jewish  origin.  These  in- 
quiries, however,  were  not  conducted  with  all  the 
secrecy  such  a  scheme  required,  and  the  real  motive 
of   their  coming  to  England   soon    transpired  at 

thirdly,  that  they  ihould  roftinlmiu  their  owd  poor. — WIIKtrbg't  H»- 
dicatiiin  of  the  Jewi,  p.  4. 

*  Gregoirc  adducci  the  life  of  CroiDwell  b;  Or^orio  LetJ  u 
a  proof  of  Ihii  fact.  "  Wc  find  there,"  »>))  he,  ''  kn  account  of  tba 
depututiuD  of  the  Jeiri  to  llie  protector,  who.  inilcad  of  uiutnils  Ibc 
quality  of  Memiu,  wai  very  angry  at  their  renuett."—Gng»irt't 
fiif«y  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Jem*,  p.  34*. 
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London  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  scandal  they  had 
occasioned,  they  were  expelled  the  kingdom. 

Soon  ut'ter,  another  deputation,  with  Menasses 
Ben  Israel  again  at  their  head,  arrived  in  England. 
But  still  Cromwell  did  not  dare  to  give  them  a  li- 
cence to  settle  in  the  kingdom.  He  only  connived 
at  their  admittance,  and  granted  them  a  toleration.* 

Charles  II.  gained  by  bribes,  and  indilTcrent  to 
all  religious  professions,  connived  at  their  settlement ; 
and,  as  he  introduced  the  sale  of  patents  of  deni- 
zation, their  number  increased.  Out  the  parliament 
of  England  has  never  abrogated  the  decree  which 
expelled  them,  and  tbcy  are  considered  as  aliens  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.+  They  were  not  permitted  to 
purchase  houses,  nor  practise  professions  which 
might  ennoble  their  genius  and  dignify  their  nation.^ 

James  II.  whose  disposition  to  tolerate  Dissenters 
exasperated  bis  subjects,  remitted  the  alien  duty 
upon  all  goods  exported  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
This  was  universally  resented  by  the  English  mer- 
chants, who  were  apprehensive  that  the  same  duties 
would  also  be  remitted  upon  imported  goods.  Pe- 
titions from  various  mercantile  companies  were 
otTered  against  this  regulation,  which  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Christian  merchants,  was  superseded 
after  the  revolution. § 

During   the  reign    of  queen    Anne,   a   bill    was 

"  GeDttetnan'i  MugBzinc,  1810.     t  Blackitone,  vol.  it.  p.  379. 

^  Gen ticm no'*  Magazine,  IglO. 

if  When  William,  prince  of  Orangp,  wm  pi*paring  to  dcthrouo 
Jainei  II.  Iiii  fiuhtr-iu-taw,  SchRartznu.  a  Jew  o(  AmslerdBni,  lent 
bim  above  eighty  thvuiniiil  puuniU  sterling,  telling  him,  "  Ifjoa  ara 
tocccuful,  pu][  me;  if  not.  I  shall  Iok  mj  muncy  nith  pIcMurc."— 

c  c3 
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passed  obliging  the  Jews  to  provide  for  their  Pro- 
testant children. 

It  appears,  that  in  1733^  the  church  of  England 
was  deeply  iuterested  iu  the  conversion  of  this  extra- 
ordinary  people;  for  we  find  a  Jewish  proselyte 
patronized^  and  his  work,  exposing  the  absurdities 
of  the  Talmud^  sanctioned  by  a  primate  of  the 
day.*     This  convert^   named  Moses  Marcos^  was 
descended  from  a  respecteible  family  in  the  city  of 
Hamburg,  and  bom  in  London  1701. .  His  parents, 
who  resided  in  this  city,  and  were  in  af&aent  dr- 
cumstances,  endeavoured  to  procure  him  every  ad- 
vantage   in    their   power;    and  he  was  carefully 
instructed  in   Hebrew,    Cbaldaic,   and  Rabbinical 
learning.     Being  sent  to  Hambarg  to  complete  his 
education,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  several 
German  Protestant  clergymen,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed upon  the  difference  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  faith.     He  then  applied  himself  to  study- 
ing the  New  Testament,  and  became  convinced, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  Messiah.     In  1721^  bis 
father,  who  had  been  on  a  voyage  to  India,  returned 
with  immense  riches,  and  sent  for  his  son  from 
Hamburg.     Marcus    soon    informed    him    of   the 
change  which   had    taken   place  in   his    religious 
sentiments.     His  father  threatened  him  with  being 
totally  disinherited,  and  even  with  the  loss  of  life, 
if  he  embraced  Christianity.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  made  him   the   most  alluring  and    magnificent 
offers  to  induce  him  not  to  desert  the  synagogue. 
But,  his  faith  being  confirmed  by  further  conver- 

*  Dr.  Wilkins,  Archbishop  of  Canterbarj,  to  whom  Marcuf  dedi- 
cated his  work. 
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salion  with  some  English  divines,  all  these  threateoings 
nncl  promises  were  ineffectual.  He  was  baptized  in 
1123,  and  soon  after  published  a  work,  which 
explained  his  motives  for  embracing  llie  Christian 
religion,  pointed  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  Christ,  and  exposed  the  absur- 
dities and  contradictions  of  the  Talmud.* 

A.  D.  J  7.53.]  At  this  time,  during  the  reign  of 
George  H.  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament 
for  naturalizing  all  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion,  mho  had  resided  in  Britain  or  Ireland  three 
years,  without  being  absent  more  than  three  months 
at  a  lime  during  this  period.  This  favour  was  to  be 
obtained  upon  application,  without  receiving  the 
Lord's  supper.f  They  were,  however,  to  be  disabled 
from  obtaining  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  promotion. 
The  bill  was  supported  by  petitions  from  a  number 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who,  upon  exami- 
nation, appeared  to  be  Jews,  and  their  dependanls.J 
But  it  has  been  asserted,  that  many  respectable  mem- 
bers of  their  community  opposed  the  passing  this 
act,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  had  a  tendency 
to  annihilate  their  existence  as  a  distinct  people. § 

The  British  ministry  countenanced  and  encou- 
raged the  bill,  and  enumerated  the  tidvantages 
which  would  result  to  the  nation  from  favouring  the 
Jews.     They  asserted  in  particular,  that  by  admit- 


*  Jewiih  Tracti. 

*  Tile  I'burch  of  Englanil.  io  the  reign  of  Jnrnei  I.  obtained  an  act, 
which  prcrentcd  all  person*  from  being  DBlurBlized  unlcu  thpj'  Cnl 
received  the  Merament  of  the  Lord'i  lupper,  according  lu  itt  uwh 
peculiar  mode  uf  ciitnmemoration. 

*  Month);  Magiuine,  &c.  ITSG. 

it  Smcdlet'*  ContioUMlion  of  NumD,  *ol.  ili. 
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ting  them  to  a  participation  of  the  civil  rights  of 
British  subjects^  they  would  contract  a  warm  attach- 
ment  to  the  English  constitution  and  country^  and 
diminish  the  public  burdens  ;  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  funds  belonging  to  foreign  JewSj  it  was  our 
obvious  interest  to  induce  them  to  follow  their 
property,  and  spend  their  income  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that^  connected  as  they  were  with  the  great 
bankers  and  monied  interest  in  Europe^  their  resi- 
dence in  the  country  would,  in  case  of  future  wars, 
give  the  inhabitants  a  great  command  of  capital, 
and  facilitate  their  loans.  They  supposed  that 
passing  the  act  would  encourage  the  most  affluent  of 
the  nation  to  emigrate  from  foreign  parts  to  Great 
Britain^  increase  the  commerce  and  credit  of  the 
kingdom,  and  .set  a  laudable  example  of  industryi 
temperance,  and  frugality.* 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  opposed  the 
passing  of  the  bill  argued,  that  the  peculiar  rites  of 
the  Jews  were  formidable  obstacles  to  their  incorpo- 
ration with  other  nations ;  and  that  if  they  were 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  tliey  would  engross 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  gain  pos- 
session of  the  landed  estates,  and  dispossess  the 
Christian  owners.  They  also  asserted,  that  it 
was  impious  to  gather  a  people  whose  dispersion 
was  foretold  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  who, 
according  to  the  prophecies,  were  to  remain  without 
country  or  habitation,  until  they  should  be  converted 
and  collected  together  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors; 
and  that  an  attempt  to  incorporate  them,  previous 
to  their  renouncing  their  religious  tenets,,  directly 

*  hoodoo  Mag.  1754,  p.  5S8. 
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opposed  the  will  of  heaven ;  by  endeavouring  lo 
procure  for  them  a  civil  condition  while  Jews, 
which,  it  is  predictedj  they  should  not  enjoy  (ill 
they  became  Christians.* 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the 
city  of  London,  presented  a  petition  to  parliament, 
which  expressed  their  apprehension,  that  the  bill, 
if  passed  into  a  law,  would  tend  greatly  to  dis- 
honour the  Christian  religion,  and  endanger  the 
excellent  constitution.  Another  petition  to  the 
same  purpose  was  presented  to  the  house,  subacribed 
by  the  merchants  and  traders  in  London.  But  not- 
withstanding (he  general  opposition,  the  bill  passed 
the  ordeal  of  both  houses,  and  his  majesty  vouch- 
safed to  g'ive  it  the  royal  sanction. -f* 

This  act,  which  during  the  last  session  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  most  obstinate  opposition,  soon 
became  an  object  of  national  horror  and  execration. 
Every  part  of  the  kingdom  resounded  with  re- 
proaches of  the  ministry,  who  had  enforced  such  an 
odious  measure.  It  was  vehemently  opposed  from 
the  pulpitSjJ  by  the  corporations,  and  by  the  popu- 
lace. In  consequence  of  which,  by  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  instructions  were  sent  tu  almost  all  the 
members  to  solicit  the  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  bilt.^ 

•  Smollet'iContinuktionor  SuniF.  *   Ibid, 

t  Araoni;  tbe  tiergy,  hoircTer,  Dean  Tucker  look  ■  decided  pitrt 
in  faTOur  of  the  iiaturnlizalioii  of  tbe  JciTi,  «Dd  nrole  alilj  in  defeDce 
of  tbit  meuure.  The  o|)poncnU  of  the  bill,  treated  hiin  with  great 
rudeneis  and  virulence  <m  Ibis  occaiiou.  Uc  nai  not  otil^  leverel; 
■tUcked  in  pampbleli,  nenapapen,  and  magazines;  but  the  people 
of  Brittol  burnt  bi*  elGgj  ilreued  in  CBuouicalt,  lo^lber  with  hi> 
letlcn  on  lebalf  of  nuturaliutioD.— Pii£/ic  Oiartclrn,  vol.  i. 
p.  140. 
ff  LoodoD  Magazine. 
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The  British  minister  did  not  attempt  to  resist  the 
torrent }  but  was  amongst  the  foremost  who  spoke 
in  favour  of  (he  repeal.  He  was  answered  with 
much  force  of  reasoning  by  Thomas  Potter,  Esq. 
Sir  George  Lyttleton  made  an  elegant  speech  in 
favour  of  toleration^  in  which  he  asserted,  that 
''  the  greatest  mischief  which  can  be  done  to  reli* 
gion  is  to  pervert  k  to  the  purposes  of  faction  ;  and 
that  heaven  and  hell  are  not  more  distant,  than  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  the  Gospel>  and  the  malignant 
spirit  of  party."  The  bill  was,  however,  repealed 
by  an  act,  which  received  the  royal  assent  the  same 
session.  The  bishops  had  generally  appeared 
satisfied  with  the  indulgence  granted  to  the  Jews, 
and  they  acquiesced  also  in  the  repeal  of  the  bill.^ 
But^  though  the  nobility  in  general  concurred  in  the 
expediency  of  the  latter  measure,  a  few  among 
them  viewed  it  as  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  bigotry 
of  the  populace.f 

The  parliamentary  leaders  of  the  people,  endea- 
voured, (but  their  attempts  were  successfully  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Pitt,)  to  repeal  so 
much  of  an  act  for  naturalizing  foreigners  in  Ame- 
rica, as  did  not  exclude  the  Jews.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance  was  excited 
by  those  who  resented  the  zeal  and  loyally  with 
which  they  were  known  to  oppose  the  late  rebellion. 
Among  many  instances  are  the  following.  Two 
Jewish  merchants  had  some  armed  ships  in  a  river, 
loaded  with  goods  for  foreign  markets.  But  upon 
being  apprized  that  they  were  wanted  by  the  go- 

*  SmolIet*s  Continuation  of  Hume. 

t  Beliham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
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vcrnmeiit  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  forces 
on  (lie  British  coasts,  they  tendered  the  ships  to  the 
service  of  the  public,  without  expecting  any  other 
advantage  than  what  they  should  enjoy  with  other 
iubjects  under  the  British  government.* 

After  this  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Jews  was  de- 
feated, their  legal  condition  in  England  was  not 
altered  ;  but  they  are  no  longer  the  objects  of  that 
contempt,  and  of  those  debasing  injuries,  to  which 
formerly  they  were  perpetually  subject.  They  are 
indulged  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious 
worship,  and  admitted  to  an  equal  participation  of 
every  civil  right,  which  is  essential  to  the  acquisition, 
or  the  secure  enjoyment  of  property  ;  and,  (hough 
their  religion  keeps  them  from  taking  the  test  oaths, 
and  consequently  from  public  offices,  they  appear 
to  be  contented  with  the  privileges  they  enjoy.  An 
English  Israelite,  in  a  letter  to  the  sanhedrim  of 
Paris,  ISOS,  observes,  "that  the  liberal  policy. of 
Ihe  British  government,  has  already  conceded  to 
them  every  iinnmnily  and  indulgence  granted  to 
others,  who  are  not  of  the  established  church. "f 

Another  Jewish  writer  asserts,  that  "his  brethren 
in  England  were  never  so  well  versed  in  foreign  and 
domestic  literature  as  at  this  time ;  that  many 
among  them  of  both  sexes  possess  talents  and  infor- 

*  GentleinaD's  Magnzinc,  p.  4(7. 

t  A  lalc  author  ob<crTC4,  Ihst  "  the  change  of  public  •entiment  in 
tnfftai,  with  rmpwl  In  the  Je«a  ii  pvidenl,  in  their  now  lieing  al- 
lowed to  hold  landi,  nnd  in  the  public  exhibition  of  their  chiricter 
on  (he  tluge.  Shnkwpenre'H  Jew  in  represenltd  an  cruel  nnd  mari- 
cioui,  and  endowed  with  nil  Ihe  ilrong  prrjudires  of  hii  notioa  ;  "  I 
lute  him,  far  he  U  a  Chriilian :"  whereas  CumtierlaDd'i  Jew  ii 
humane  and  benevolent;  choraeleriitie  indeed  ri  hii  mannen,  but 
hotieit,  liberal,  and  friendlj,  to  peraoni  of  all  denoinlualioni." — 
Adam'i  ReUgioui  fForU  Ditplayti,  vol.  i.  p.  15>  publiahed  1809. 
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mation,  and  that  they  could  not  at  any  period  boast 
of  more  learned  and  enlightened  rabbies,  than  Dr. 
Hirschel*  and  Dr.  MendoIa."f  Among  the  learned 
Jews  who  have  appeared  in  England,  David  Levi^ 
and  D'lsraeli^  are  eminently  distinguished. 

The  Jews  in  London,  are  divided  into  those  of 
the  Portuguese  and  German  synagogue,  each  of 
which  has  separate  regulations  for  its  own  internal 
government.  The  brokers,  and  most  respectable 
merchantii  among  Ihem,  are  chiefly  of  the  former. 
But  those  of  the  German  are  far  the  most  du- 
merouB,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wealthy 
individuals,  who  carry  on  trade  with  probity  and 
honour,  it  is  said,  they  are  generally  poor,  and 
frequently  diahonest,  and  that  some  of  them  conduct 
their  fraudulent  designs,  by  circulating  counterfeit 
money,  and  by  receiving,  and  selling  stolen  goods. 
The  reproach  arising  from  their  iniquitous  practices, 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  respectable  part  of 
both  synagogues  ;  but  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil, 
have  generally  proved  ineffectual. || 

•  Dr.  Birachc),  Ihe  prnidiag  rahli  of  the  Gcrinao  ijaagf^ne,  «ri» 
born  ill  London,  nos,  at  the  houte  of  bis  father  Hirvch  Levin,  who 
wM  at  that  period  chief  rabbi  in  the  city.  Some  lime  alter,  ht 
remoTed  to  Berlin,   and  hit  *od  nas  called   to  officiate  in   London, 


t  Dr.  Mendula.  the  preiiding  rabhi  of  Ihc  Portuguiie  ijiugogur. 
i.  a  native  of  Leghorn. 

it  The  celebrated  author  of  Ibe  DiMertalioni  on  Ihe  Prophecic*. 
Account  of  the  Ccremoaiei  of  the  Jewi,  Trantlation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Letter!  to  Dr.  Priotlej,  and  other  learned  worka. 

^  M.  U'Uraeli,  who  it  laid  to  beof  Jewiih  origin,  in  early  life di|. 
taitc  for  polite  literature,  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
elegant  poetoi,  beiidei  the  Curioiilie*  of  Literature,  Vaurien,  ■  pbi- 
loaopbical  novel,  and  other  work*.— See  P4M{c  Charaeleri,   I7li». 
i.  p.  46S. 
Colquhuun'i  LoodsD  Police,  p.  SO,  it. 
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The  Jews  in  all  their  synagogues,  on  their 
sdbbath  days,  and  solemn  festivals,  exhibit  their 
loyalty,  by  using  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  royal  family  in  Great  Britain.  And  it 
must  be  considered  as  highly  creditable  to  this 
people,  that  the  heads  of  the  different  synagogues 
in  London,  and  other  distinguished  men  among 
ihem,  have  lately  addressed  to  their  brethren 
a  strong  exhortation,  "  to  obey  the  laws;  not  to  carry 
on  any  trade  on  the  Christian  sabbath  ;  not  to  keep 
houses  of  ill  fame,  nor  to  commit  other  irregu- 
larities, under  their  high  censure,  and  forfeiture  of 
the  privileges  attached  to  them,  as  belonging  to 
Iheir  community."* 

The  Jews  in  England,  contribute  towards  the 
poor's  rates,  equally  with  the  other  inhabitants. 
The  Jewish  population  in  London,  and  of  course 
the  number  of  their  poor,  having  much  increased 
of  late  years,  some  means  for  ameliorating  their 
condition  were  found  expedient ;  and  certain  pro- 
posilions  with  that  view,  were  suggested  by  J.  Van 
Oven,  Esq.  a  learned  and  distinguished  member  of 
their  community,  in  two  letters  addressed,  in  1801, 
to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  author  of  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  the 
erection  of  a  Jews'  hospital  at  Mile  End,  entitled, 
N'v^  Tuedck,  or  the  Charity  Workhouse,  which 
was  opened  in  June,  IS08,  "  for  the  reception  and 
support  of  aged  men  and  women,  as  well  as  the 
education  and  industrious  employment  of  youth  of 
both  sexes."  They  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
accumulation  of  a  fund  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
*  Adan-a  llelJgiou»  World  Diiplajed,  toI.  i.  p.  **■ 
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this  establishment^  to  the  liberal  and  philanthropic 
exertions  of  Benjamin  and  Abraham  Goldsmid,* 
Esqrs.  two  eminent  Jewish  merchants. 

Different  calculations  have  been  made  respecting 
the  number  of  the  Jews  in  England.  According  to 
Mr.  Colquhoun  they  amount  to  twenty  six  tbon- 
sand.f  Others  have  supposed^  that  their  total 
number  does  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand.  They 
have  now  five  synagogues  in  London^  viz.  one 
called  Portuguese  Jews'^  three  called  German  Jews% 
and  one  which  is  a  kind  of  chapel  of  ease  at  West- 
minster, or  in  the* Strand.  Of  these,  the  chief  is 
the  great  synagogue  in  Dukes'  Place^  in  and  near 
to  which  street,  most  of  the  Jews  in  London  now 
reside,  as  formerly  in  the  Old  Jewry.;]; 

*  Both  these  gentlemen  hswe  recently  perished  hy  suicide.  Thej 
were  eminently  distinguished  as  the  lovers  and  patrons  of  literature, 
for  the  honour  and  promptitude  of  their  commercial  transactions, 
and  their  active  benevolence,  which  was  not  confined  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  peculiar  people.  The  Marine  Society^  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,  and  other  charitable  institutions,  have 
publicly  expressed  their  gratitude  to  them.  Abraham  Oold§midt  in 
particular,  has  been  described  by  Van  Oven,  as  *'  a  man  who  is  an 
honour  to  his  species  in  general,  and  to  his  nation  in  particular.** 
He  was  bom  in  1757,  and  early  initiated  into  the  mercantile  life. 
This  man,  who  was  reckoned  the  greatest  commercial  character  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  was  remarkably  successful  in  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and  celebrated  for  his  munificence  to  charitable  institotioos. 
But,  after  a  series  of  prosperity,  he  experienced  a  severe  re?erse  of 
fortune,  which  exposed  him  to  bankruptcy;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  became  melancholy  and  deranged  $  and  finally  put  a  period  to 
his  life.  Sept  23,  1810,  aged  ^fty  three  ye&n.^ComtMreiai  M^g** 
at'fttf,  November  J  1810. 

t  London  Police*  p.  SI. 

*  Adam's  Religious  World  Displayed,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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Ot  an  liutitutioD  forined  «t  Halle  in  Gemiuij  for  Uie  coDteNion  of 
the  Jewi. — Of  the  edict*  of  Joicph  II.  and  hii  tucccMor  LeofoUt 
in  favour  of  the  Jews. — The  regulationi  agaioit  them  in  Pruiiift 
are  aboliihed. — An  account  of  Uendoliiobn,  and  HTeral  other 
learned  Jew*  ia  Berlin— The  Jew*  e*tabli>b  a  literarj  journal  in 
thai  (ilj.— Of  Ihelr  rfibrU  to  improve  educstiou  — Thej  eilabliih 
ichooU  in  aefenil  part*  of  German;. — Thej  arc  oppreised  in  Frank- 
fort upon  the  Maine,  but  rettored  to  the  complete  enjojraent  of 
their  civil  right*  in  Weilphalia.— Thej  have  &l*o  obuined  privi- 
lege* ID  Ruisia,  Sweden  and  Dennurk. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  a  sketch  has  been 
given  of  the  favourable  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  situation  of  the  Jewti  in  England. 
The  present,  will  contain  a  brief  account  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  pursued  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  in  Germany,  the  progress  which 
some  eminent  men  of  their  nation  have  made  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  their  successful  attempts  to 
reform  the  mode  of  education. 

About  the  year  1728,  some  zealous  Christians  in 
Germitny,  formed  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity,  not  in  the  highly  censurable 
manner  in  which  such  attempts  had  been  made  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  This  Institution 
was  established  at  Halle,  principally  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Dr.  John  Henry  Callenberg,  and  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Callenberg  Institution. 
Works  were  printed,  with  a  view  to  state  to  the 
Jews  the  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Gospel,     and    the   importance  of    receiving  it    as 
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a  revelation  from  God.  The  success  that  attended 
this  benevolent  attempt,  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  considerable.* 

Joseph  II,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  a  iMmorable 
edict  (1781)  conferred  many  privileges  upon  the 
Jewish  people.  He  granted  them  the  fight  of 
exercising  aU  the  arts  and  trades  ;  of  foliowing  agri- 
culture, and  freely  pursuing  their  studies  at  the 
schools  and  universities.f  This  monarch  also  called 
them  to  military  services,  and  had  a  large  number  of 
Jews  enrolled  among  his  troops.  There  was  a  be- 
nediction printed,  which  was  given  by  a  rabbi  in 
Prague  to  twenty-five  Bohemian  Jews  enrolled  as 
common  soldiers,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to 
conciliate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  practice  of  their 
religion  with  their  service.  He  gratified  each  of 
them  with  a  cord  of  silk  named  Zizim,  and  a  pair 
of  tephilim,  or  a  kind  of  leather  band,  to  which  is 
attached  a  parchment,  on  which  the  decalogue  is 
inscribed.  In  the  course  of  the  war  which  was 
terminated  by  the  division  of  unhappy  Poland, 
one  army  had  about  six  Jewish  battalions.^ 

The  emperor  Leopold,  the  successor  of  Joseph 
the  Second,  granted  to  the  Israelites  dispersed 
through  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  privilege  of 
being  admitted,  if  properly  qualified  and  educated, 
to  academical  degrees  in  the  lay  faculties,  and  also 
the  liberty  of  acting  as  advocates,  and  pleading 
as  such,  either  for  their  brethren,  or  for  Christians. 

*  Jewish  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

t  Coxe*s  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  toI.  iii.  p.  577. 

t  Gregoire's  Histpire  des  Scctti  Beligieuiei,  torn.  ii.  p.  ns* 
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In  1791,  a  Jew  was  admitted  to  the  de^e  of 
doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Prague.* 

In  the  states  of  the  king  of  Prussia^  the  Jews  at 
a  recent  epoch  were  vexed  by  certain  regulations. 
The  father  of  a  Jewish  family  could  marry  but  one 
of  his  sons,  rarely  could  he  obtain  permission  to 
marry  a  second,  and  ult  the  others  were  condemned 
to  celibacy.  Each  Jew  who  took  a  wife,  was  also 
obliged  to  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  porcelain, 
the  refuse  of  the  royal  manufactory.  These  regu- 
lations were  abolished  in  1809  ;  and  the  Jews  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  are  now  assimilated  in  many 
respects  to  the  Christians.f 

It  is  but  Justice  to  the  Jews  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  learning  and  liberality  of  mind  exhibited  by 
several  of  their  nation  upon  the  continent,  have 
probably  paved  the  way  for  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  in  their  favour.  Among  those  who 
have  promoted  the  literary  improvement,  and  raised 
the  reputation  of  their  brethren,  Moses  Mendolsohn 
is  eminently  distinguished. 

This  illustrious  philosopher  was  born  at  Dessau, 
a  city  of  Anhalt  in  Upper  Sasony,  in  1729.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  his 
&ther,  who  was  a  Jewish  school -master.  In  these 
Khools,  which  were  formed  merely  for  the  children 
•f  the  Hebrews,  the  summit  of  their  education 
terminated  with  an  introduction  to  the  Talmud,  and 
the  student  wasted  the  season  of  youth,  in  studying 
this  vast  collection  of  fabulous  legends  and  super- 
stitions.;]; 

•  Coxe'i  Hittory,  &c,  p.  67T.  +  nrcgoire'i  Hiiloire,  lie. 

t  Monthly  Hagmxiiw,  170^. 
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Mendolsohn^  who  possessed  a  vigorous  and  ori- 
ginal genius,  united  with  an  ardent  desire  to  acquire 
knowledge^  soon  sdected  from  the  mass  of  rabbi- 
nical writings,  the  superior  works  of  Maimonides. 
But  such  was  his  intense  application,  and  the  irrita- 
bility of  his  frame^  that,  at  the  eariy  age  of  ten 
years,  he  was  attacked  with  a  nervous  disorder  of 
a  very  peculiar  nature.  In  addition  to  this  mis- 
fortune^ he  suffered  ^11  the  embarrassments  of 
poverty,  being  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  to  Berlin  to 
find  employment  for  subsistence.  He  lived  in  the 
city  several  years^  indigent^  unknown^  and  often 
destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  houseless 
wanderer  was,  at  length,  invited  by  a  rabbi  to 
transcribe  his  manuscripts ;  and  this  roan  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  theology,  the  juris- 
prudence, and  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
Jews.* 

A  Polish  Jew  named  Israel  Moses,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries  and  bis 
love  of  philosophy,  taught  him  Euclid's  Elements 
from  the  Hebrew  version.  After  the  premature 
death  of  his  beloved  friend.  Dr.  Kisch,  a  Jewish 
physician,  supplied  him  with  books,  and  devoted 
some  part  of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  a  student, 
whose  strength  of  intellect  he  had  the  discernment 
to  perceive,  and  the  affection  to  aid.  Under  the 
instruction  of  this  valuable  friend,  he  was  soon  ena- 
bled to  read  Locke  in  a  Latin  version. 

In  1748,  Mendolsohn  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Gumpertz,  another  learned  Jew, 
who  to  his  professional  studies  added  a  knowledge 

*  Monthly  Magazine,  179S. 
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of  ihe  mathematics,  and  was  well  acquainted  willi 
the  modern  laoguages.  He  introduced  itiiii  to  a  lite- 
rary circle,  and  (his  intercourse  enlarged  his  mind. 
He  now  applied  himself  to  the  living  languagCB, 
cbieDy  to  the  English^  that  he  might  reud  his 
favourite  Locke  in  his  own  idiom.  His  literary 
friends  soon  became  numerous,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Lessing,*  who  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted him  in  bis  studious  labours. 

In  1731,  he  publis^hed  some  philosophical  dia- 
logues ;  a  translation  of  RousseauV  Essay  on  the 
Inequality  of  Man ;  and  a  dissertation  on  the  Sen- 
sation of  the  Beautiful.  The  German  language 
was  then  in  a  neglected  and  unpolished  stale,  and 
the  clearness,  precision,  and  dignity  of  the  style  of 
the  Hebrew  philosopher  was  exhibited  to  great 
advantage.  He  next  associated  himself  with  Lea- 
sing, Ramler,  and  Nicolai,  in  writing  a  journal, 
composed  in  the  form  of  letters,  on  German  lite- 
rature ;  and  this  work  obtained  great  celebrity.  In 
1767,  he  published  his  "  Phaedon,  or  discourse  on 
the  immoi'talily  of  the  soul."  This  work  was  con- 
sidered as  a  most  curious  disquisition  on  a  subject  so 
abstract  and  sublime,  uad  diffused  the  fame  of  Men- 
dolsohn  through  literary  Germany.  He  was  styled, 
I  **  The  Jewish  Socrates"  for  the  strength  of  his 
I  reasoning,  and  "  The  Jewish  Plato"  for  the  ame- 
I  gjty  of  his  diction,  This  work  has  been  translated 
ud  published  in  French  and  English.     In  I19i, 

*  A  Germati  dratnalic  writer  nbo  hai  heca  culebmterf  iu  lii*  oatiTO 

[  counlr;.     By  hii  phiioiuphical  plajt,  "  Nathan  the  WIh,''  «iid  (he 

"  Monk  of  LcbanoD,"  be  attempted  to  Icmcd  Ihi.-  prejuitice  agaiut 

Sw  Jew*,    and    aiiicliorate    tbeir   condition.— J/rafh/y   Jfogiiuar, 

D  D 
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he  gained  the  prize  from  Ihe  Berlin  academy,  for  his 
essay  on  the  evidence  of  the  melapliysical  science. 

After  these  pubhcations,  amidst  the  daily  occupa- 
tions of  commerce,  he  slili  retired  to  his  studies, 
and  composed  elementary  books  for  the  children  of 
his  neglected  nation.  To  raise  the  degraded  cha- 
racter of  his  brethren  was  the  favourite  object, 
which  he  always  had  in  view.  One  of  his  publi- 
cations, styled,  "  The  Ritual  of  the  Jews,"  was 
formed  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  rabbi  Hirsch 
Levin.* 

l^e  tranquillity  of  Mendelsohn's  life  was  at 
length  disturbed,  by  his  publishing  a  work,  entitled, 
"Jerusalem,"  in  which  he  pretends,  that  the  Jews 
have  a  law,  and  not  a  revealed  religion  ;  that  dogmas 
can  never  be  revealed ;  and  that  the  only  doctrine 
of  his  nation  is  the  reli«;ion  of  nature.  His  ad- 
vancing these  opinions  gave  rise  to  a  controversy, 
which  agitated  his  feeble  and  sensitive  frame  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned  his 
death,  Zimmerman,  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  informs  us,  "  that  his  nervous  system  was 
deranged,  in  an  ainwst  inconceivable  manner."t 
His  whole  character  was  a  loo  subtle  composition  of 

*  Munthlf  Magazine,  HOG.  In  PruHia,  tfae  rabbi  wu  cx-pfieie 
the  chBDCellor  of  orphani,  and  could  claim  UiU  right  from  the  ordt- 
Bar;  cfaaaiiel  of  the  government.  He  »ai  the  adjudicator  ofdiiputed 
teftimonial  properly,  and  rctpoonble  for  the  juit  performaDce  of  bit 
offite.  The  important  charge  thu*  detulvine  upon  the  chief  rabbi  in 
FroMia,  occoiioned  a  demaud  on  the  part  of  Frederick  II.  for  the 
tranilation  of  Uie  code  of  lavri  on  that  subject,  which  wiu  effected  bj 
Hinch  Levin,  father  of  the  pre«eot  presiding  rabbi  of  the  German 
(jDBgngue  in  London,  in  conjunction  with  HcndoliofaD. — Eur^n 
Mae-  March,  IBll. 

t  Zimroerman  on  Solitude. 
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genius  and  sensibility,  and  his  whole  life  a  ma- 
lady. He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  1785,  aged  fifty 
three  years.  It  has  been  said  of  Mendolsohn,  that 
"  he  instructed  his  fellow  citizens  as  a  father,  and 
his  rivals  he  cherished  an  a.  brother."  His  soft, 
modest,  and  obliging;  disposition,  procured  him  the 
esteem  of  the  supersiitious  and  incredulous,  and  at 
his  death,  he  received  from  his  nation  the  honours 
which  are  usually  paid  to  the  first  rabbies. 

Beside  the  works  above  mentioned,  he  published 
letters  to  Lavater,  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
German  for  bis  countrymen,  general  principles  of 
the  Belles  lettres  and  fine  arts,  and  several  other 
ingenious  productions. 

"  The  renown  of  Mendolsohn  was  the  electric 
spark  which  awakened  the  genius  of  the  Hebrews  ; 
and  he  had  for  his  cotemporaries  and  successors 
distinguished  men."  Mark  Eleazer  Bloch,  a  Jewish 
physician,  who  was  born  in  Anspach  and  settled  in 
Berlin,  was  said  to  be  the  first  naturalist  of  his  age. 
His  splendid  work,  on  fishes,  and  aquatic  animals, 
was  esteemed  superior  to  any  preceding  publication 
on  that  subject.  He  died  in  the  year  1800. — So- 
lomon Maimon,*  a  great  metaphysician,  whom 
some  have  considered  more  profound  and  philo- 
sophical than  Mendelsohn,  but  not  equal  in  elegance 
of  diction. — Mark  Hcriz,  a  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  who  had  four  hundred  auditors  of  the 
first  rank  and  genius  in  Berlin.  He  spent  his  life  in 
this  city,  and   published  works  on   philosophy  and 

*  Mniinon  wm  ntUched  to  the  philusuph]'  of  Kant,  to  wbom  he 
dedicated  one  of  lils  worhi.     Ue  publiihed  niciuoir*  of  hit  life  in 
179g.  and  llic  rcitldwitig  jcar  a  nork  on  lh(^  prngrcu  i>f  philoipphv. 
D  I)  2 
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medicine. — Leon  Gamparte,  who  dislinguished  him- 
self hy  a  work  on  literary  subjects  and  the  dramu. — 
Ben  Davidj  president  of  the  society  of  the  friends 
of  humanity  at  Berlin,  and  author  of  several  pro- 
found works,  who  has  endeavoured  to  apply  algebra 
itself  to  the  theory  of  taste  in  the  arts.* 

There  has  been  of  late  a  literary  journal  in 
Berlin,  composed  in  Hebrew  by  several  intelligent 
Jews,  in  which  ihc  reveries  of  the  Talmud  are 
attacked  with  argument  and  ridicule.  Under  a  new 
form,  with  the  title  of  Soulamith,  the  journal  is 
renewed  at  Dessau,  and  published  in  the  German 
language.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Frankel  and  Wolf, 
men  of  ability  and  learning  ;  the  former  of  whom  is 
counsellor  of  the  Israelitish  consistory  at  Cassel. 

Many  intelligent  Jews  do  not  approve  of  having 
separate  schools,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
children  of  their  own  nation.  But  the  prejudices 
of  the  Chriitians  by  rejecting  them,  or  at  least 
attaching  a  kind  of  stigma  to  Judaism,  induced 
them  to  establish  particular  schools  in  difierent 
cities  in  Germany  ;  as  in  Nuremberg,  Furth, 
Brestau,  Koningsberg,  &c.  They  have  also  such 
schools  at  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Dessau, 
and  Seezen,  particularly  for  poor  children.  They 
have  been  almost  all  established  and  supported  hy 
voluntary  contributions.  These  schools,  which  are 
now  in  exercise,  have  their  regulations  printed  with 
several  elementary  works  written  for  their  benefit.+ 
In  1796,  a  society  of  Jews,  chiefly  young  men, 
founded  some  particular  schools  at  Dessau  for  the 

•  Gregoire'*  Oliaervationi  dddvcIIm  lur  Ic»  Juifi. 

t  Gregoire'i  Biitoite  dei  Seclet  Religlcuta,  lotn.  ii-  p.  384. 
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children  of  their  nation.  They  were  obliged  lo 
encounter  various  obstacles ;  but  the  protection  of 
the  government,  which  approved  of  the  statutes  of 
the  school,  the  success  attending  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, and  the  applause  which  was  acquired  by 
their  public  and  solemn  examinations,  caused  the 
establishment  to  prosper.  The  founders,  who  were 
chargeable  with  the  expense,  had  recourse  to  the 
benevolence  of  those  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
received  abundant  assistance,  which  enabled  them  to 
enlarge  their  plan.  They  have  accordingly  in- 
creased the  number  of  preceptors,  and  are  preparing 
a  proper  place  for  a  library.  The  pupils,  whose 
number  amounts  to  about  one  hundred,  are  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Prankel,*  who  is  eminently 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station.  He 
was  assisted  by  professors  worthy  of  him,  among 
others,  by  the  modest  Tillich,   recently  dead.f 

Seezen  is  a  town  situated  between  Brunswick  and 
Gottingen.  Here,  in  1801,  by  the  modest  name  of 
•chool,  a  college  was  founded  for  the  Jews,  by  the 
I  generosity  of  Jacobson,  who  has  fdled  an  high  office 
in  the  service  of  the  late  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  all  ranks.  He  confided  the 
direction  of  it  lo  a  man  of  learning  and  zeai,  Schott- 
I«nder,  counsellor  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt. In  1804,  there  were  ten  professors,  though 
the  number  of  students  did  not  then  amount  to  more 

I   '  *  Editor  of  the  Soulamilb,  which  has  been  tncnlioiied.     II  ajipean 

f  Ihmi  iBtcHij(cnce  received,  1SI0,  thnt  the  ichoul  lot  the  children  of 

the  Jeivi,  it  in  a  flouHshiDg  toudilion.     Among  on  hundred  pupit* 

who  arc  tHught  in  Ihii  kKooI,  ihirtji-four  |M>or  children  receive 

initrucliun  gratia. 

+  QregoiTe'i  Uiitoire,  Ac.  Ion.  ii.  p.  &80. 
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than  fifty  ;  but  they  are  daily  increasing.  The 
arrangement  of  the  building  and  the  adminis- 
Iration  of  the  establishment  may  serve  as  models. 
There,  as  well  as  at  Dessau,  the  children  are  distin- 
guished by  nealnesBj  good  order,  and  »n  air  of 
health  and  content.  The  poor  are  admitted  gratis, 
and  the  others  pay  according  to  their  abilities. 
They  are  taught  ihe  Hebrew,  Latin,  French,  and 
German  languages ;  geography,  history,  oratory, 
natural  histoi'y,  mathematics,  technology,  &c.* 

At  Seezen,  they  add  to  the  above  the  Greek 
language  and  music.  U  is  also  intended  to  establish 
a  school  of  industry.  Each  student  is  to  have  a  small 
plot  of  ground  allotted  to  him,  which  he  is  to  culti- 
vate with  his  own  hands.  It  is  one  object  of  the 
school  to  detach  the  Jews  from  commerce,  the  spirit 
of  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  among  them. 

In  these  schools,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  ele> 
ments  of  such  knowledge  as  is  necessary  in  every 
station  in  life,  the  acquisition  of  which  prepares  the 
way  for  the  developement  of  the  greatest  talents 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  The  pupils,  %vhen 
'  very  young,  are  able  to  converse  with  facility  in  the 
French  and  Latin  languages,  as  well  as  on  various 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  solve  very  complicated 
arithmetical  problems,  and  make  mathematical  de- 
monstrations. These  details  attest  the  capacity  and 
diligence  of  the  pupils,  who  are  all  Jews,  and  the 
well  directed  efforls  of  the  preceptors,  some  of 
whom  are  Jews  and  some  Christians,  who  reside 
together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.+ 

•  Greg;oire'«  Biiloire  d«  5«;lei  Relieicutei,  torn,  ii,  p.  386. 
t  firegoire'*  Hijtoire,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  387. 
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Beside  the  ascetical  books  with  which  Uiey  are 
provided.  Sctiotllsndvr  has  compded  for  the  stu- 
dents a  collection  of  poems  and  moral  precepts, 
selected  from  various  authors.  He  has  inserted  the 
thirteen  fundamental  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith  by 
Maimonidee ;  an  abridged  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language  ;  the  second  canto  of  the  Moysiade,  en 
epic  poem  by  Hartig  Vezelize,  a  rabbi  who  lately 
died  at  Hamburg  ;  and  other  inslrutlive  and  inter- 
esting works.* 

The  Jews  of  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine  cite  with 
applause  Wolf  Heidenheim,  a  learned  orientalist 
from  Rodelheim,  a  borough  near  the  city  ;  Lipman 
Buschental,  a  young  poet ;  Heidelsheim,  deputy 
from  his  co-religionists  to  the  sanhedrim  at  Paris ; 
and  Geisenheimer,  who  is  gone  to  study  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun  with  one  of  the  institutors 
of  their  Philanthropin,  or  school  for  the  poor. 
Geisenheimer,  associating  music  with  poetry,  and 
restoring  the  two  arts  to  their  true  destination, 
has  compiled  for  the  pupils  a  collection  of  poetry. 
This  establishment,  to  which  the  prince  primate 
gives  six  hundred  florins  annually,  prospers,  and 
makes  sensible  progress,-)- 

The  Jews  laboured  without  ceasing  to  obtain 
their  political  restoration  to  a  city,  where  they  have 
been  for  several  centuries  oppressed.  A  proverb 
said  formerly,  that  at  Frunkfort  the  Catholics  had 
the  churches,  the  Calvinists  the  riches,  the  Lu- 
therans the  places.  What  then  had  the  Jews? 
Outrages  and  perKecution  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians.  Opinion  stigmatized  Ihcm  in  such 
*  Gregoire'i  Hiitoire,  &c.  t  Ibid. 
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a  manner,  tliaf,  confined  in  llie  narrow  paths  of 
Ihe  ramparts,  lliey  dared  not,  under  penalty  of 
being  insullcd,  enter  into  the  large  alleys  which 
served  for  walks  to  the  Christians.  The  Jewe, 
shackled  in  their  commerce,  were  victims  to  regula- 
tions' which  raised  a  walL  of  separation  between 
them  and  the  Christians.* 

An  infamous  toll  placed  the  Jews  on  the  level  of 
cloven-footed  animals.  By  the  efforts  of  Jacobson 
and  Breinteinbach,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
German  princes  have  repaired  this  outraf^  done  to 
the  human  race,  by  abolishing  these  tolls.  The 
primate  of  Germany  set  the  example,  Frankfort 
being  part  of  his  territories.  The  Jews  hoped, 
that  under  this  prince  all  their  grievances  would  be 
redressed.  But  a  regulation  was  forced  from  him 
in  1807,  which  limited  the  number  of  Jews  to  five 
hundred  families.  The  community  gives  twenty 
tflfo  thousand  florins  for  the  liberty  of  residing  in 
the  city.  Their  street  is  a  kind  of  Ghetto  out  of 
which  they  cannot  establish  themselves.  An  Isra- 
elite in  proportion  to  his  means,  pays  more  contri- 
butionp  than  a  Christian  ;  he  pays  for  the  right  of 
protection  for  himself  and  each  of  his  sons.  The 
women,  if  unmarried  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  are 
subject  to  the  same  imposition.  The  Jews  are 
obliged  to  make  presents  to  various  functionaries  on 
new  year's  days,  fairs,  and  other  times,  which  are 
to  continue  till  the  death  of  those  who  receive  them, 
If  they  establish  a  manufacture,  or  hire  a  farm,  they 
can  employ  only  Jewisli  labourers.  Those  who  are 
merchants  can  only  sell  in  two  Blreets  except  their 
•  Gregoirc'i  HiiloifCt  4c. 
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own  quarter,  and  that  only  at  the  time  of  the 
fair ;  and  a  particular  account  ia  given  of  the 
articles  which  ihey  are  allowed  to  buy  and  sell. 

The  Jews  of  Westphalia  were  lately  placed  in 
more  favourable  circumstances  than  those  of  Frank- 
fort. A  decree  passed  in  January  160S,  breaks  all 
the  barriers  bel*ecn  the  Jews  and  Christians.  In 
effecting;  this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews, 
the  celebrated  Muller  seconded  tlie  efforts  of  Dohm.* 
In  these  evenis  we  every  where  rccon;nize  Jacobson, 
who  pursued  with  ardour  his  projects  to  ameliorate 
the  character,  the  manners,  and  condition,  of  his 
co-rcligionists.f  This  eminent  man,  president  of 
the  Jewish  consistory  in  Cassel,  employed  his  wealth 
to  accelerate  the  civilization  of  the  Jews.  A  medal 
was  stamped,  in  memory  of  the  privileges  they 
obtained  in  Westphalia.J  \ 

*  A  Pruuian  officer  who,  in  ITSI,  ofTered  to  the  OermaD  public, 
rrmarkt  un  the  mcani  of  improving  the  civil  condition  of  the  Jew). 

t  Gregoire'i  Histoirc,  (om.  ii,  p.  390, 

X  M.  Jttcobion,  in  a  letter  to  the  lenalor  Qregoire,  dated  De- 
cemher,  1810,  with  a  copjr  of  wliich  the  latter  had  the  goodncM  to 
Hvout  the  compiler  of  (hit  historj.  obserrci :  > 

"  II  must  be  confessed,  thanks  l>e  given  to  providence!  MTenil  of 
mj  dtablishments  flourish,  and  afford  mc  moments  dear  to  mj  hearL 
The  lun  of  light  and  truth  disiipatei  many  a  cloud  in  the  houfe  of 

I"  Weilphalia  reckons  already  roanj  Jewish  soldier*  of  diflhrent 
pwles,  who  light  with  courage  under  their  beneficent  king,  aud  for 
fbeir  new  country.  A  part  of  tha  Israelilei  detote  themielTei  much 
more  than  in  post  timci  to  the  arts  and  tciences.  The  yonths  detach 
themselves  more  and  mure  from  commerce,  they  apply  thcm>cl*ei  t« 
trades,  and  exercise  them  with  succeu. 

"  Since  all  these  melamurphoscs  have  been  produced  within  a  few 
years,  the  future  presents  to  us  an  interesting  prospect,  such  as  every 
friend  of  humanity  would  desire. 

"  We  MO  the  itngular,  jjibeQonieaoii,    tlut  the  military  fervice 
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In  other  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  Germany  and 
Prussia,  the  Jews  appear  to  be  making  improve- 
ments in  literature ;  and  their  exertions  have  been 
encouraged,    and    their    condition    ameliorated    in 

numhen  several  Iira«litei  i*ho  have  enlitted  of  their  own  accord. 
Olheri  marcb  from  pure  pBtrlotiim,  after  baTing  furoi*bed  their  lub- 
ititulei,  aod  other*  nerve  aliio  lu  Eubititutet. 

"  Af  Freiideot  or  the  Iiraeliliib  coniistor^ ,  I  labour  iDCenaDtlj  in 
clearing  ai  far  oi  poiiible  the  chaoi  of  our  interior  coutilution. 
Some  enlightened  rabbiet  and  *ecular  memlieri  of  the  collie,  eierl 
tbermelvei  in  the  same  ploui  work.  We  alrcadf  tee  the  countr; 
tovrni  adopt  more  timple  and  better  regulated  courtei.  We  loaj  alio 
hope  from  Ibat  quarter  for  a  more  happy  and  conioliag  futuritj- 

"  A  new  regulation  relative  to  the  ijnagoguei  puta  aa  end  to  dif- 
ferent abuses  that  are  found  in  our  divine  icrvice,  and  renden  it 
more  worth;  of  iti  object. 

"  Better  schools,  particularly  religious  school),  have  been  etta- 
bliihed  in  different  parts  of  Wcstpballa.  As  for  mj  institute  *t 
Seezen,  I  particularly  apply  myself  to  educate  in  4t  artiEaos  and 

"  I  have  caused  to  he  raised  in  the  inclosure,  a  temple  of  a  beau- 
tiful style,  and  regular  architecture.  I  have  caused  to  be  built  in  it 
an  organ  t  it  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  bell. 

"  On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  IStO,  I  celebrated  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple.  The  ceremony  was  august  and  solemn,  no twilh standing 
every  thing  breathed  in  it  the  most  open  gaiety,  Ttiere  were  present 
several  hundreds  of  all  religious  denominations,  particularly  Catholici 
Lutheran,  and  Reformed  clergymen,  besides  the  Isr^elitei.'* 

The  infcriptioni  upon  the  new  synagogue,  nbich  is  styled  by  ibe 
Jews,  "  The  Temple  of  Jacob,"  are  as  follows : 

On  the  eastern  part  of  the  edifice  : 

"  Bleued  it  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
On  the  south  side : 

■■  Have  we  not  all  one  father!  Are  we  not  all  children  of  ttt 
same  Creator ! " 

On  the  western  parti 

"  Hearken  also  to  a  stranger,  who  is  not  of  thj  people  Israel,  Nl 
(ball  come  from  a  distant  country  for  the  love  of  thy  name," 

The  north  portico  is  decorated  with  two  hands  Joined  tugethc. 
inscribed  with  these  words ; 

"  My  bouse  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prater  for  all  people." 

5m  Drditaet  iu  temple  ie  Juv^,  a  Seem. 
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several  kingdoms.  They  were  formerly  excluded 
from  Kussia,  but  Ihere  are  now  probably  two  mil- 
lions of  Jews  ill  llmL  empire^  of  which  number, 
about  four  hundred  thousand  inhabit  the  Russian 
provinces  of  Poland.  In  1805,  Alexander,  emperor 
of  Russia,  published  an  Ukase,  which,  among  other 
privileges,  granted  them  the  liberty  of  educating 
iheir  children  in  any  of  the  schooU  and  universities 
in  the  empire  ;  or  they  were  allowed  to  establish 
schools  at  their  own  expense,*  In  1817,  another 
Ukase,  published  by  the  same  emperor,  oBered 
poriions  of  land,  with  peculiar  privileges  annexed, 
to  such  Jews  in  his  dominions,  as  would  embrace 
the  Christian  religion. 

A  colony  of  Caraite  Jews  reside  in  a  fortress 
in  liie  Crimea,  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
ancient  customs  and  peculiar  rites.  These  Caraites 
deem  it  an  act  of  piety  to  copy  the  Bible,  or 
pious  commentaries  upon  the  text,  nnco  in  iheir 
lives.  All  their  manuscript  copies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament begin  with  Joshua,  and  even  the  most 
ancient  did  not  contain  the  Pentateuch.  That  part 
of  the  Bible  was  kept  apart,  but  only  in  a  printed 
version,  for  the  use  of  schools.  In  the  synagogues, 
with  the  exception  of  the  books  of  Moses,  every 
thing  wiia  in  manuscript.  The  difference  between 
tlieni  and  the  other  Jews  consists  in  a  rejection  ol 
the  Talmud,  a  disregard  to  every  kind  of  traditions, 
,  to  all  rabbinical  writings  or  opinions,  all  marginal 
1  interpolations  of  the  text  of  scripture,  and  in 
a  measure  of  their  rule  of  faith  by  the  pure  letter  of 
the  law.     They  pretend  to  have  the  text  of  the  Old 

•  Repertory,  Jhm  98,  ISOt. 
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Testament  in  its  most  genuine  state.    The  character 

of  the  Caraite  Jews  is  directly  opposite  to  that 

which  is  generally  attributed  to  their  brethren,  being 

altogether  without    reproach.      Their    honesty    is 

proverbial  in  the  Crimea ;  and  the  ward  of  a  Ca- 

I  nite  is  considered  equal  to  a  bond.     Almost  all  of 

them  are  engaged  in  trade  or  manufacture.     They 

I  pay  great  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children, 

[  who  arc  taught  publicly  in  the  synagogues.* 

The  Jews  have  also  obtained  privileges  in  Sweden. 
In  Denmark,  where  they  have  enjoyed  sufficient 
liberty,  we  find  many  distingui'ihed  characters,  evea 
some  painters.  Their  mode  of  education  is  daily 
improving,  and  the  exertions  of  Jewish  parents  are 
seconded  by  the  Christians  ;  among  others,  by  the 
celebrated  Muoter.  In  1803,  an  establishment  was 
formed  in  Copenhagen,  for  the  instruction  of  Jewish 
youth.  It  is  a  species  of  free  school,  and  well 
endowed.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1805,  the  number 
of  pupils  was  forty.  A  public  examination  was 
held  in  1606,  and  it  appeared  that  they  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  Hebrew,  French,  and  German 
languages,  in  geography,  and  in  natural  history ; 
and,  in  short,  that  this  establishment  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition. f 

*  Dr.  Clark,  a  late  traveller,  entered  Ihii  fortreii,  nod  cooveraed 
with  a  rnbbi,  who,  he  kiji,  "  was  highlj  eiteenied  and  eiceedingl]i 
well  infornied,  and  had  pawed  a  public  eiarninatiun  with  did'o- 
guiihed  hgoout  at  Petenburg,  after  haTiog  been  sent  for  CTprtuI)' 
bj  ihc  emprcM  Catherine."— C/ari'»  Traveli  in  Ruttia,  TarUrg,  "rf 
Turkfs,  p.  387, 

+  Tranmctioiw  of  the  Parisian  SanhtJrini,  p.  I!4. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

or  the  Jem  iu  France  ftfter  tbeir  eiiiuUion  bj  Chule*  VI. — Ad  ac- 
count of  thoie  <n\xo  irere  cilabliabcd  at  MeU. — Lelten  patent 
granlH  them  bj  Hair;  IV.  Bud  bii  §oa  Leni)  XIII. —Iu  ITI8,  their 
number  it  limited  to  four  bandred  wid  eight;  fnmilie*. — Thete  pa; 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  king. — A  houK  inu  cstabiiihcd  for  thote 
who  profeued  the  Christian  religion. — Of  the  Jens  in  levcral  partj 
of  France. — Their  condition  in  the  kingdom  during  the  iCTentecth 
and  eighteenth  centuricf. — A  plan  iiconcerted  for  Ibcir  reformation. 
— The  academy  of  Metz  offer  a  premium  upon  the  lubjcct,  and 
throe  works  are  crowned. — Thej  preicnt  peliliom  Iu  the  Contti- 
tuent  AncmbI;  loon  afler  the  French  revoluliun. — And  at  length 
obtain  the  right*  of  citizens. — Ciurioui  practice*  of  the  Jew*  iu  the 
noTthem  department*. — Edict  uf  Buonaparte.— An  aMembly  of 
Jewish  deputies  U  convened  at  Paris. — Sketch  of  their  onswen  to 
the  queries  proposed  to  them. — A  grand  sanhedrim  is  convened  at 
Paris  to  give  a  religious  sanction  to  the  principles  contained  in  their 
answers. — The;  orcanize  the  Jewish  worship. — Of  the  lilerarj  Jewt 
in  France. — Last  decree  of  Buonaparte  concerning  the  Jews. 

THE  cruel  treatment  the  Jews  received  in  France 
during  the  middle  ages  has  been  briefly  related  in 
a  precedinr;  part  of  this  history  ;•  and  that  after 
their  final  banishment  from  the  kingdom  by  Charles 
the  Sixth,  (in  1394)  they  preserved  their  privileges 
and  synagogues  at  Metz,  a  city  where  they  were 
Tery  anciently  established.  About  1666,  they  were 
expelled;  but  in  the  following  year  four  fomiliea 
obtained  the  right  of  naturalization  by  the  interest 
ti  Marshal  Vielleville,  governor  of  the  city.  In 
1603,  when  they  had  increased  to  twenty  four  la- 
lUie8,  they  obtained  from  Henry  IV. f  letters  patent, 

•  See  Chapter  XVII. 

t  Marj  de  Meilicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV,  sent  for  Montalto,  a  Jew. 
ho  ust  skilled  in  the  healing  art,  to  Parii,  to  bo  her  phyiicii 
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which  gave  Ihem  liberty  to  reside  and  carry  on  trade 
in  the  city,  according  to  their  ancient  privileges.  In 
163^,  Lewis  XIII.  by  new  letters  patent,  confirmed 
those  of  his  predecessor;  and,  though  this  monarch 
bad,  in  1615,  expelled  the  Jews  Irom  France,  Ihey 
I  still  were  permitted  to  reside  and  trade  in  Metz  and 
BourdeauK.*  In  164+,  the  city  of  Metz  contained 
■even  hundred  and  ninety  five  of  Hebrew  extraction, 
who,  seventeen  years  after,  obtained  new  letters  pa- 
tent, with  the  additional  liberty  of  trading  in  all 
kinds  of  goods.  The  merchants  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  their  privileges  ;  but  their  attempts  were 
repeatedly  defeated,  and  the  parliament  of  Metz 
inflexibly  maintained  the  rights  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity.f 

In  1718,  the  different  bodies  of  merchants  in  Metz 
united  to  demand  of  the  king,  that  the  number  of 
Jews  should  be  reduced,  as  they  were  a  public 
charge,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  have 
any  other  commerce  but  that  of  lawful  interesL  lo 
consequence  of  this  request,  his  majesty  ordained, 
that  the  letters  patent  of  his  predecessors  should  be 
executed  according  lo  their  form  and  tenor,  and 
therefore  permitted  only  four  hundred  and  eighty 
families  to  continue  in  the  city.  Even  this  indulg- 
ence was  granted  them  upon  condition  that  they 
should  reside  in  the  quarter  assigned  thera,  and  be 

obUined  Troni  the  king  sbsolute  liberl;  of  conicience  for  him  tud  bii 
&DiU]>. — Batnage,  p.  670. 

*  The  legal  etiatence  of  the  Jewi  in  Bourdeaux  it  traced  from  ll>c 
jear  KiiO.  They  oblaiaed  at  that  epoch,  under  the  denutuiDBlion  of 
merchftiit)  in  Porlu^I,  called  "  new  Chriitioni,"  letter*  patent  Vf 
which  (hey  were  |)cnnitted  lo  arijuire  real  citatei  in  France. 

t  Gregoirc  on  the  HcformatJon  of  the  Jewi,  f>.  ihS. 
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prohibited,  under  penally  oFa  heavy  fine,  from  having 
houses  in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  The  disputes 
between  them  and  Christians  were  to  be  referred  to 
the  judges  and  consuls  of  Metz;  and  there  was  an 
appeal  to  parliament  in  cases  subject  to  it.  But  they 
were  permitted  to  bring  before  the  rabbies  or  chiefs 
of  their  community,  disputes  with  their  co-religionists 
respecting  their  police,  religion,  customs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  impositions.  They  paid  the  king  an 
annual  tribute  of  twenty  thousand  livres.* 

"  From  time  to  time  the  Jews  of  both  sexes  have 
been  converted  at  Metz  ;  there  was  even  a  house 
with  some  funds  attached  to  it  for  those  who  had 
been  baptized," 

"  The  Jews  had  in  Lorrain  several  synagogues, 
of  which  two  were  at  Nanci.  That  of  Luneville 
has  been  built  about  twenty-five  years.  But  Alsace 
was  the  province  in  which  they  were  the  most  nu- 
merous; they  had  there  fifty^two  synagogues,  but 
□one  at  Strasburg,  where  they  had  not  even  the 
right  to  sojourn.  Since  the  French  revolution  the 
number  of  them  in  that  city  is  computed  from  hve 
to  six  thousand ;  other  cities  in  France  contain  a 
small  number  of  them,  but  they  are  more  numerous 
in  Paris  than  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  "t 

•  FKach  Encyclopedia.  Thi«  tribute  wm  paid  by  the  Jew«  of 
Heta,  and  of  the  MeHin  country,  under  the  detiomiuation  of  dulj 
of  JtaMtaUtn,  proUction,  and  lelercUen.  After  thej  obtained  Ihe 
righU  of  citizen*,  theiedutiei  were  *uppreMe<l  and  aboliihed,  without 
anj  iodemnitj  to  tbc  owner  of  and  coatractor  for  tlie  «aid  tribute.  — 
Trtntactioni  of  the  Sanhedrim,  p.  fr. 

t  The  paragrapli*  which  are  marked  with  inverted  comma*,  are 
tranilnted  from  a  tetter  which  tliv  compiler  waj  favoured  with  (Sep- 
tember IS  10)  from  M.M.Greguire,  formed]'  biibop  of  Bloii,  member 
of  the  coniervative  lenate,  Sie- 
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"  Al  Bourdcaux,  Bayonoe,  and  some  ncigbbour- 
ing  cities,  there  were  many  thottiands  of  Spanidi 
ftnd  Portuguese  Jewii,  thus  named  from  the  countries 
from  which  their  ancestors  have  been  expellcil.  They 
had  more  extensive  privileges  than  the  German  Jewfl, 
that  is,  those  of  Aisace,  Lorrain,  &c," 

"  Avignon,  formerly  Bubject  to  the  popes,  and 
Nice  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  had  also,  and  still 
have  colonies  of  Israelites,  become  French  by  the 
onion  of  the  countries."  The  celebrated  Gregoirc 
having  been  appointed  member  of  the  convenlion 
to  organize  the  department  of  the  niariticae  AJpt>, 
took  care  at  Nice  to  secure  to  them  the  eojoyment 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  which  the  law  allowed  them. 
"  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  France  offers  a  very  few 
anecdotes  to  collect,  which  proves,  that  they  were 
generally  tranquil  during  these  periods,  and  had  not 
to  experience  those  bloody  catastrophes  which  de- 
solated them  in  preceding  ages,  But  the  public 
contempt  was  exhibited  by  avoiding  their  society, 
and  sometimes  an  ignorant  populace  insulted  them. 
In  various  places  they  were  obliged  to  wear  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  in  their  dress ;  those  of  Metz  had 
a  black  manlJe  and  n  white  band.  This  singularity 
of  coalume  made  them  known,  and  the  bad  effect 
which  it  produced  was  to  designate  tliem  in  a  more 
special  manner  for  insults,  Hoivever,  the  pr<^j;re9s 
of  knowledge  has  insensibly  attenuated  the  preju- 
dices against  them."* 

In  1767,  six  mercantile  societies  in  Paria  printed 
a  remoDBtrgnce  against  the  admission  of  the  Jews 

•  Letter  from  Gregoire. 
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among;  them.  Thia  Tiruleiil  piece  was  reprinted 
in  1790.  In  1784,  the  corporal  toll  required  of  Ihem 
was  abolished.  The  following  year  Malcsherbes 
united  with  several  intelligent  Israelites,  Furtado, 
Gradix,  Cert',  Berr,  &c.  to  concert  a  plan  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Jews.  The  academy  of  Metz 
had  offered  a  premium  on  this  subject.*  Three 
works,  written  by  Zalkind  Hourwitz,  a  Polish  Jew, 
M.  Thiery,  counselbr  of  Nanci,  and  Grcgoire,  who 
W08  then  a  member  of  the  academy,  were  crowned 
at  Metz,  and  gave  a  favourable  impulse  to  the  public 
opinion.  That  of  the  last  named  author  has,  in 
particular,  obtained  the  most  impressive  publicily.f 
The  learned  author  of  this  excellent  work  baa 
victoriously  refuted  the  absurd  calumnies  at  different 
times  charged  upon  the  Jews,  pointed  out  the  event- 
ful causes  of  the  vices  with  which  they  were  re- 
proached, and  proved,  that  they  were  qualified  for 
the  pursuit  of  every  profession,  and  of  every  science.  J 
"  Soon  after  the  French  revolution  commenced, 
the  Jews  from  all  parts  presented  memorials  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  requesting  admission  to  equal 
rights  with  the  other  members  of  the  community." 
Among  those  who  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  a 
legal  improvement  of  their  condition  in  France,  the 
first  assembly  has  numbered  Mirabeau,  Tonnere, 
and  Rabaud.  "  The  subject  was  discussed  with 
animation,   and  finally  justice  triumphant  granted 

Eildren  of  Moses  a  legal  existence,  and  the 
t  of  the  rights  of  citizens." 


'  Secle*  ReligieuKi,  torn.  ii.  p.  39!. 
*-  Monthlj  Magazine,  &c.  ITS9. 
i  Traiuuctioni  of  the  Sanbcdf  im ,  p.  S.ltt. 
SB 
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The  decree,  however,  which  was  passed  in  1790, 
acknowledged  as  active  citizens  those  Jews  only, 
who,  previously  to  1789,  had  obtained  letters  of 
naluralization.  In  order  to  remove  those  limitalions, 
the  natioQal  assembly,  in  1791,  ordained,  that  all  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion  who  would  take  the  civic 
oath,  and  unite  the  other  qualities  required  by  the 
constitution  to  enable  them  to  be  active  citizens, 
should  be  considered  as  such.  All  the  Jews  in 
France  hastened  to  take  the  oath,  which  constituted 
them  citizens.* 

At  the  time  of  that  famous  decree  which,  in  1791, 
gave  the  Jews  a  country,  many,  in  congratulating 
their  brethren  on  the  greatness  of  the  boon,  ad- 
dressed to  them  instructions  on  the  full  extent  of 
their  duties,  and  proved  the  necessity  of  altering  in 
their  habits  and  manners  whatever  might  tend  to 
perpetuate  prepossessions  and  prejudices  against 
them. 

A  moral  revolution  must,  however,  be  the  result 
of  time  and  experience.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
improvements  made  by  a  number  of  intelligent 
Ji'ws,  the  usurious  practices  of  some  in  the  depart- 
ments in  the  north  of  France,  caused  several  French 
writers  to  propose  annulling  the  act,  which  granted 
them  the  privileges  of  citizens.  The  complaints 
made  against  the  Jewish  community  gave  rise  to  the 
di'Ci't-e  of  May  30,  1806,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 
tIliU  "  an  assembly  of  the  principal  Jews  shall 
■  U  iras  on  (lie  report  of  Grfgoire,  then  liiihop  of  [lloii,  «bo  bid 
eminenUj  diiliuguUhcd  himiclf  liy  hii  exertions  id  faroiir  of  ibe 
Jews,  llial  the  nntiooal  iiiisem.'ily  pawed  the  decree,  (rhich  put  ibcm 
OQ  a  level  vrith  the  rest  i>f  the  citizens. —  TraniaclUnt  uf  thi  S**- 
htdrim,  ji.  330. 
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be  convened  in  Paris,  and  ihat  commissioners  shall 
lie  appointed  to  make  known  to  tbem  the  royal 
intentions,  who  shall,  at  the  same  lime,  collect  their 
opinions  as  to  the  means  they  deem  the  fittest  to 
re-estahlish  among  their  brethren  the  exercise  of 
mechanical  arts  and  useful  professions,  in  order 
to  replace  by  an  honest  industry  the  shameful 
resources  to  which  many  of  them  have  resorted 
from  generation  to  generation  these  many  cen- 
turies."* 

It  was  also  enacted^  that  "  there  shall  be  a  sus- 
pension for  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  present 
decree  of  all  executions  of  judgment  and  bond  obli- 
gations, except  so  far  as  to  prevent  limitation  ob- 
tained against  husbandmen  not  traders,  of  the 
departments  of  La  Sarre,  La  Rocr,  Mont  Terrible, 
Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and 
Vosges,  whenever  the  bonds  entered  into  by  these 
husbandmen  are  in  favour  of  Jews." 

Respecting  the  formation  of  an  assembly  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion,  it  was  decreed,  that 
"  they  should  be  convened  in  Paris,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  July  next ;  that  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
empire  where  there  were  five  hundred  of  thein> 
a  deputy  should  be  named,  and  five  deputies  for 
B  thousand."  They  were  "  to  be  nominated  by  the 
prefects,  from  among  the  rabbies,  the  land-holders, 
and  other  Jews,  the  most  distinguished  for  their  in- 
r  tegrity  and  knowledge."f 

In  comphancc  with  the  mandate,  the  Jewish 
deputies  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  July  following;  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month  they  assembled,  and 

*  TnuuftCtioiw  of  Ihe  Saafaedrim,  p.  105.  t  Ibid.  p.  lUO 
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were  met  by  Buonuparte's  commissioners.  Abraham 
Furtado,  ii  merchant  from  Bourdeaux,  who  had 
acquired  a  distinguished  reputation  both  for  his 
talents  and  virlueSj  was  chosen  president.  At  the 
second  sittings  the  commissioners  put  twelve  ques* 
tions  to  them,  relating  to  the  internal  ecooomy  of 
Ihe  Jewish  nation,  and  the  allegiance  due  by  them 
to  the  French  government.* 

A  declaration  preceded  the  answers  of  the  Jewish 
deputies,  which  declared,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Freochmen  professing  the  religion  of  Moses,  that 
their  religion  makes  it  their  duty  to  consider  the 
law  of  the  prince  as  the  supreme  law  in  civil  and 
political  matters;  that,  consequently,  should  their 
religious  code,  or  its  various  interpretations,  contain 
civil  or  political  commands,  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  French  code,  these  commands  would  of 
course  cease  to  influence  and  govern  them,  since 
they  must,  above  all,  acknowledge  and  obey  tha 
law  of  the  prince ;  that  in  consequence  of  this 
principle  the  Jews  have,  at  all  times,  considered  it 
their  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  stale  ;  and  that, 
iince  the  revolution,  they,  like  alt  Frenchmen,  hav« 
acknowledged  no  othcr."'f' 

The  questions  proposed  to  the  assembly  of  Isra- 
elites were  generally  answered  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  Buonaparte.  The  epitome  of  their  answers  ii 
as  follows :  they  declared  in  the  first  place,  that  io 
ell  European  countries  they  conformed  to  the  ge- 
neral practice  of  marrying  only  one  wife.  But  thai, 
as  several  individuals  in  some  preceding  ages  in- 
dulged in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  a  synoit  was 
*  TraiuMtioni  of  the  SanhwIriiB.  t  Ibid.  p.  Ito- 
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oinvened  at  Worms  in  the  eleventh  century,  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  rabbies,  with  Guerson  at 
their  head  ;  and  this  assembly  pronounced  an  ana- 
thema against  every  Jew  who  should  in  future  take 
more  than  one  wife.  Since  this  prohibition,  the 
influence  of  European  manners  has  universally 
prevailed." 

In  answer  to  the  second  query,  concerning  di- 
vorces, the  Jewish  deputies  affirroed,  that  though 
they  were  allowed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  they  were 
not  valid  if  not  previously  pronounced  by  the 
French  code ;  that,  though  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  French  citizens,  their  reli- 
gion allowed  them  the  liberty  of  repudiating  their 
wives,  yet  it  was  extremely  rare  to  see  it  put  in 
practice ;  and  since  the  revolution,  that  they  have 
acknowledged  no  other  laws  on  this  head,  but  (hose 
of  the  empire.  At  the  epoch,  when  they  were 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  the  rabbies  and  the 
principal  Jews  appeared  before  the  municipalities  of 
their  respective  places  of  abode,  and  took  an  oath 
to  conform  in  every  thing  to  the  laws,  and  to 
acknowledge  no  other  rules  in  all  civil  matters. 
Consequently,  since  the  Jews  have  begun  to  enter 
into  engagements  before  a  civil  officer,  no  one 
attached  to  religion  can  repudiate  his  wife  but  by 
a  double  divorce,  that  pronounced  by  the  law  of 
the  state,  and  that  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
so  that  in  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  justly  affirmed, 
that  the  Jewish  religion  agrees  with  the  civil  code.-f 

With  respect  to  the  marriages  between  Jews  and 

Christians,    the  assembly    declared,    that  the   pro- 

TraniactioDi  of  IIjc  Sa  abed  rim.  p.  Mi.     t  Ibid.  p.  liS,  153. 
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hibilion  in  the  Mosaic  law  in  general,  applies  only 
to  nations  in  idolatry.  The  Talmud  declares,  that 
modern  nations  are  not  lo  be  considered  as  such, 
since  they  worship,  like  us,  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth.  And  accordingly  there  have  been,  at  several 
periods,  intermarriages  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, in  Prance,  in  Spain,  and  in  Germany ;  these 
marriages  were  sometimes  tolerated,  and  sometimes 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  those  sovereigns  who  bad 
received  Jews  into  their  dominions.  Unions  of 
Uiis  kind  are  still  found  in  France  ;  but  the  opinion 
of  the  rabbles  is  against  these  marriages.  They 
asserted,  that  although  the  religion  of  Moses  has 
not  forbidden  the  Jews  to  intermarry  with  nations 
not  of  their  religion,  yet  as  marriage,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  requires  religious  ceremonies  called 
Kiduschim,  with  the  benediction  used  in  such  cases, 
no  marriage  can  be  religiously  valid  unless  these 
ceremonies  have  been  performed.  The  rabbies 
being  therefore  unwilling  to  bless  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  Ihey  were  declared  valid  in 
B  civil,  but  not  in  a  religious  sense.* 

In  the  answers  of  the  deputies  to  the  three  ques- 
tions concerning  the  relations  and  conduct  of  the 
Jews  towards  Frenchmen,  and  the  duties  which  they 
owed  the  nation  since  they  were  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  the  assembly  declared,  that 
the  descendants  of  Israel  considered  Frenchmen  as 
their  brethren,  and  not  as  strangers  ;  that  the  true 
spirit  of  the  law  of  Moses  is  consonant  with  this 
mode  of  regarding  them,  since,  when  they  formed 
m  settled  and  independent  nation,  their  lawgiver 
*  TraOMCtiona  of  the  Sanbedrini,  p.  lit,  IM. 
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tommanded  them  to  love  the  strangers,  for,  says  he 
to  the  Israelites,  ye  were  slraiij^ere  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  They  declare,  that  they  arc  bound  to  love 
alt  as  their  brethren  who  observe  the  precepts  of  the 
Noacliidcs,*  whatever  tlieir  religious  opinions  may 
otherwise  be  ;  that  it  is  their  incumbent  duty  to  visit 
their  sick,  bury  their  dead,  assi^it  their  poor,  and 
perform  every  act  of  humanity  towards  them,  as 
well  as  the  Israelites ;  and,  in  short,  that  all  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  gratitude  for 
the  recent  favours  they  have  received  from  (he 
government,  induce  Ihcm  to  consider  France  as 
their  country,  and  Frenchmen  as  tiieir  brethren ; 
that,  consequently,  the  duly  prescribed  towards 
Frenchmen  not  of  their  religion  is  the  same  as  that 
between  Jews  themselves  ;  and  ihat  they  do  not 
admit  of  any  other  diS'erence  but  that  of  worshipping 
the  Supreme  Being,  every  one  in  his  own  way.  At 
the  present  time  especially,  when  tliey  are  incorpo- 
rated with  the  great  nation,  they  declare,  that  it  rs 
impossible  for  a  Jew  to  treat  a  Frenchman  not  of  his 
religion  in  any  other  manner  than  he  would  treat 
his  Israelitish  brethren,  and  that  they  consider  the 
duty  of  defending  their  country  as  equally  sacred  and 
honourable.  As  a  proof  of  tills,  during  the  last 
warn  French  Jews  have  been  seen  fightiiig  despe- 
rrtlely  against  their  brethren,  ihe  subjects  of  coun- 
tries then  at  war  with  Francc.f 

•  Thete  precepls  are,  lo  aUatBcn  from  iJolatrj',  from  blmphemy, 
1h>ra  adultery,  and  not  lo  kill  or  hurl  our  neij;lilioun,  nrilhrr  lo  rob, 
ftMl,  nur  deceive,  to  ent  onlj  Ihi!  Ile»h  ul  ■iiinuils  hiUnl.  aud.  m 
jhort,  tpobMrve  Iht:  rules  ul  Jimtki-i mid  uLcct'rc  lluit  it  lie  imiiuc- 
fially  adminiiliTTcaioall. 

+  TrmiMctLiinsof  Ihc  Siiihrdr'im,  p.  ns— ISO— l?S. 
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In  answer  lo  the  questions  concerning  the  nomi- 
nation and  jurisdiction  of  the  rahbies,  it  was  asserted, 
that  since  the  revolution,  the  majority  of  the  heads 
of  families  name  the  rabbies  whenever  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  Jews  to  maintain  one,  after 
previous  inquiries  into  the  morality  and  learning  of 
the  candidate.  This  mode  of  election  is  not,  how- 
ever, uniform  ;  it  varies  in  different  places ;  and  to 
this  day,  whatever  concerns  the  election  of  rabbies 
is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.* 

The  assembly  declared,  that  the  rabbies  exercise 
'HO  kind  of  police  jurisdiction  among;  the  Jews  ;  that 
the  qualification  of  rabbi  is  no  where  to  be  found  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  nor  did  exist  in  the  days  of  the 
first  temple,  but  is  only  mentioned  towards  the  end 
of  those  of  the  second  ;  yet  that  after  Ihe  Israelites 
were  totally  dispersed,  and  had  formed  small  corn- 
muitities  in  diderent  places,  a  rabbi  and  two  other 
doctors  constituted  a  kind  of  tribunal,  called 
"  a  house  of  justice  ;"  the  rabbi  being  judge,  and 
the  other  two  his  assessors.  The  attributes,  how- 
ever, and  even  the  existence  of  these  tribunals, 
have,  to  this  day,  always  depended  on  the  will 
of  the  governments  under  which  the  Jews  have 
lived,  and  on  the  degree  of  toleration  they  have 
enjoyed.  Since  the  revolution,  these  rabbinical 
tribunals  are  totally  suppressed  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  Jews,  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  have 
conformed  in  every  thing  to  the  laws  of  the  state ; 
and  accordingly  the  functions  of  rabbies,  wherever 
any  are  estabhshed,  arc  limited  to  preaching  morality 
in  the  temples,  blessing  marriages,  and  pronouncing 
*  TraoMctioDi  of  the  Suhedrim. 
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divorces.  As  to  judicial  powers  Ihey  absolutely 
possess  none;  for  there  is  among  Ihem  neither 
a  settled  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  nor  any  subordi- 
nation in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  functions. 

The  Jewish  deputies  asserted,  that  there  were  no 
professions  which  their  law  forbids  them  from  exer- 
cising ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Talmud  expressly 
declares,  that  the  father  who  does  not  teach  a  pro- 
fession to  his  child  educates  him  to  be  a  villain. 

In  reply  to  the  queries  respecting  usury,  the 
assembly  asserted,  that  the  Hebrew  word  which  has 
been  improperly  translated  by  the  term  usury 
means  interest  of  any  kind,  and  not  usurious  in- 
terest. It  is,  say  they,  even  impossible  that  it  ever 
could  have  had  this  acceptation ;  for  usury  is  an 
expression  relative  to,  and  compared  with  another 
and  a  lawful  interest :  and  the  text  contains  nothing 
which  alludes  to  the  other  term  of  comparison.  By 
usury  we  understand  an  interest  above  the  rate  fixed 
by  law  ;  and,  if  the  law  of  Moses  has  not  fixed  the 
rate,  can  it  be  said  that  the  Hebrew  word  means  an 
unlawful  interest?* 

"  The  aim  of  the  lawgiver  in  forbidding  the 
Hebrews  to  lend  upon  interest  to  one  another  was  to 
draw  closer  between  them  the  bonds  of  fraternity, 
to  give  them  a  lesson  of  reciprocal  benevolence, 
and  to  engage  them  to  assist  each  other  with  disin- 
terestedness. The  intention  of  Moses  was  to  make 
of  his  people  a  nation  of  husbandmen  for  a  long 
time  after  him,  and  all  his  regulations  seemed  de- 
E  figned  to  divert  their  attention  from  commerce. 
I    His  prohibition  must  therefore  be  considered  as 

I  •  TraiuactloDi  of  ibe  Sanhedrim,  p.  107. 
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a  principle  of  chanty,  and  not  as  a  commercial 
regulation.  According-  to  the  Talmud  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  made  to  a  man  in  want ;  for  in  case 
of  a  loan  to  a  merchant,  even  a  Jew,  profit  ade- 
quate to  the  risk  should  be  considered  as  lawful. 
The  Mosaic  law  forbids  all  manner  of  interest  on 
loan,  not  only  between  Jewsj  but  between  a  Jew 
and  hiB  countrymen,  without  distinction  of  religion. 
The  loan  must  he  gratuitous  when  it  is  not  intended 
for  commercial  speculations.  These  humane  laws, 
however,  were  made  for  a  people  who  then  formed 
a  state,  and  held  a  rank  among  nations. 

"  If  the  remnants  of  this  people,  now  scattered 
among  all  nations,  are  altenlively  considered,  il  will 
be  seen  that,  since  they  have  been  driven  from 
Palestine,  tlicy  no  longer  have  had  a  common 
country,  they  no  longer  have  had  to  maintain  among 
them  the  primeval  equality  of  property.  Although 
tilled  with  the  spirit  of  their  legislation,  Ihey  have 
been  sensible  that  the  letter  of  the  law  could  no 
longer  be  obeyed  wlien  its  principle  was  done  away  ; 
and  they  have,  therefore,  without  any  scruple,  lent 
money  on  interest  to  trading  Jews,  as  well  as  to 
men  of  different  persuasions,* 

*'  It  is  an  incontrovertible  point  according  lo  (he 
Talmud,  that  interest,  even  among  Israelites,  is 
lawful  in  commercial  transactions,  where  the  lender, 
running  same  of  the  risk  of  the  borrower,  becomes 
a  sharer  in  his  profits."  This  is  the  opinion  uf  all 
the  Jewish  doctors. + 

The  birth  day  of  the  French  emperor,  was  ob- 
served by  the  Jewish    deputies  on    August    liith, 

*  TranMctLoot  uf  Ute  Sanhedrinii  p.  900,  SOI.  +  Ibid. 
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1806,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  On  Una  occasion 
the  grand  synagogue  was  superbly  iliuminatecl  and 
ornamented.  The  imperial  eagle  was  placed  above 
the  altar ;  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  per- 
formed ;  sermons  and  animated  orations  delivered  ; 
and  a  collection  made  for  the  poor  of  all  religious 
denominations.* 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September  the  deputies 
were  again  convened,  and  assured,  by  a  discourse 
read  to  them  by  one  of  the  emperor's  commissioners, 
of  the  satisfaction  their  answers  had  given  bis 
imperial  majesty.  At  the  time  it  was  declared  "  to 
be  the  emperor's  intention  to  secure  to  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship,  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  political  rights.  But  that,  in 
return  for  his  gracious  protection,  his  majesty  re- 
quired a  religious  pledge  for  their  strict  adherence  to 
the  principles  contained  in  the  replies  to  the  queries 
proposed  to  them,  and  that  the  answers  of  the 
Jewish  deputies,  converted  into  decisions  by  another 
assembly,  of  a  nature  still  more  dignilied  and  reli- 
gious, might  find  a  place  near  the  Talmud,  and 
thus  acquire,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  all  ages,  the  greatest  possible  authority. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  convene 
the  grand  sanhedrim,  which,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  will  be  composed  of  seventy  members 
exclusive  of  the  president.  The  duties  of  this 
venerabie  assembly  shall  be  to  convert  into  religious 
doctrines  the  answers  which  have  been  given  by  the 
Jewish  dcpulies,  and  also  those  which  may  result 
from  the  continuance  of  their  sittings/'f 

■  TraaMctiont  of  the  Sanbedrim.  t  Ibiri. 
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The  momentous  event  of  convening  a  grand  san- 
hedrim was  announced  to  the  dispersed  remnants  of 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  in  a  grateful  and  pa* 
Ihetic  address  to  Uie  synagogues  of  Europe,  signed 
by  the  president  and  two  leading  members.  This 
address  was  soon  after  answered  by  one  of  concur- 
rence and  congratulation  from  the  Jews  of  Frankfort 
upon  the  Maine.* 

The  grand  sanhedrim  assembled  in  Paris,  1807, 
and  the  number  and  distinction  of  the  spectators 
greatly  increased  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  Numerous  addresses  were  read,  and  ani- 
mated orations  delivered.  This  venerable  assembly 
passed  and  agreed  to  various  articles  respecting  the 
Mosaic  worship,  and  sanctioned  the  answers  pre- 
viously given  by  the  Jewish  deputies.  A  decree 
was  enacted,  consisting  of  seventeen  articles,  esta- 
blishing a  synagogue  and  a  consistory  io  every 
department  which  contains  two  thousand  individuals 
professing  the  religion  of  Moses. 

The  seats  of  the  synagogues  were  to  be  in  the 
most  populous  cities ;  and  each  of  them  was  to  be 
superintended  by  a  rabbi  and  two  elders.  No  one 
can  be  a  member  of  the  consistory  who  has  addicted 
himself  to  usurious  practices.  Among  other  func- 
tions which  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  consistory, 
they  are  to  see  that  the  rabbies  do  not,  in  public  or 
private,  give  any  instructions  or  explanations  of  the 
law,  in  contradiction  to  the  answers  of  the  assembly 
confirmed  by  the  decisions  of  the  grand  sanhedrim. 
They  are  also  directed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
encourage  the  Israelites  to  follow  agriculture  and 
*  Traiu&ctioiu  of  tbe  Saobedrini. 
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useful  professions  ;  and  to  report  to  government  the 
names  of  those  who  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  their  means  of  subsistence.  The  grand  san- 
hedrim invited  the  Jews  to  acquire  landed  property  ; 
passed  a  law  for  the  condemnation  of  usury ;  and 
declared^  that  the  profession  of  military  services  was 
equally  incumbent  upon  them  as  upon  other  citizens.* 

Tiie  Jews  have  at  present  in  Paris  a  consistory 
composed  of  three  grand  rabbies,  &c.  &c.  Inmost 
parts  of  Prance  where  they  are  found  they  are 
making  exertions  to  place  themselves  in  the  rank 
of  citizens.  Some  have  become  farmers ;  and  one 
Jew  in  the  department  of  Vosges  has  received  u 
medal  from  the  society  of  agriculture  in  Paris.  Others 
devote  themselves  to  the  arts  and  trades  of  every 
kind ;  others  to  the  sciences,  particularly  medicine 
and  mathematics.  Recently  among  the  three  hun- 
dred pupils  in  the  Polytechnic  school  arc  found  six 
Jews.  Purtado,  Rodriguez,  Eli-Levi,  Zinstheimer, 
Cologna,  Ring,  lately  dead,  Berr-Isaac-Rerr  and  his 
son  Michael  Berr,  Zalkind  Hourvilz,  Einsheim, 
Luzzati,  Li praan- Moses,  Terquem,  Anschel,  Ac. 
all  of  France,  are  distinguished  by  their  talents  and 
their  works.  Anschel,  lately  become  a  Christian, 
is  professor  of  physic  and  chemistry,  and  Terquem 
of  the  highest  branches  of  mathematics  in  the  Ly- 
ceum of  Mayence.f 

Among  Iheltalian  Jews  convoked  at  the  sanhedrim 
arc  also  found  men  of  distinguished  talents.  There 
are  two  Jewish  poets  in  Leghorn  ;  Plorentini,  who 
•hines  in  one  kind  of  elegy,  and  Michael  Rolassi, 

*  Nicholtvn'i  Britiifa  Encyclopedis. 
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who  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Italian  verse  a 
work  of  rabbi  Giievirol,  od  the  "  wonders  of  cre- 
ation."* 

Notwithstandin;^  the  great  improvementa  which 
have  been  made  by  a  number  of  literary  Jews,  the 
French  emperor  appears  to  be  diasatistied  with  the 
manner  of  life  which  is  still  pursued  by  some  of  the 
nation.  The  last  decree  which  was  issued  con- 
cerning them,  in  March  17,  1808,  "  forbids  Ihem, 
indiscriminately  to  pursue  their  speculations,  and 
excuse  themselves  from  honest  labour.  In  order  to 
partake  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  his  large  do- 
minions, they  must  till  the  ground.  The  rich  are 
enjoined  to  purchase  rural  property,  and  to  abandon 
the  low  pursuits  of  sordid  avarice.  This  decree 
also  annuls  all  obligations  for  loans  made  by  Jews 
to  minors  without  the  sa'nction  of  their  guardians; 
to  married  women  without  the  consent  of  their  Hus- 
bands ;  or  to  military  men  without  the  authority  of 
their  superior  officers.  Bills  granted  by  French 
subjects  to  Jews  must  be  demanded,  unless  their 
holders  prove  that  the  full  value  was  given  without 
fraud.  All  debts  accumulated  by  interest  above  five 
per  cent,  are  to  be  reduced  by  the  courU  of  law ; 
if  the  interest  growing  on  the  capital  exceed  twenty 
three  per  cent,  the  contract  is  to  be  declared  usurious. 
No  Jew  is  to  be  allowed  to  trade  without  a  patent, 
which  patent  is  to  be  granted  to  such  individuals 
only,  as  produce  a  certificate  to  the  prefects  that 
they  are  no  usurers.     These  regulations  are  to  be 


■  Similar  impro' 
made  b;  the  Jev*  ii 
fallowing  cbapleri. 
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conlinued  during  ten  years,  in  the  hope,  Ihat  after 
that  period  there  will  be  no  difference  between  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jews  and  the  other  citizens 
of  the  empire;  if  the  contrary  should  appear,  the 
law  will  still  be  continued  in  force."* 

An  English  Israelite^  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
sanhedrim  of  Paris,  highly  reprimands  the  conduct 
of  this  assembly,  and  charges  many  of  the  members 
with  having  little  estimation,  not  only  for  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  for  every  species  of  revealed  religion. 
The  author  asks  them,  "  what  suffrages  they  have 
received  from  the  Jewish  societies  who  are  not  sub- 
jects of  France?  Have,"  says  he,  "any  of  our 
brethreo  of  Constantinople,  of  Aleppo,  of  Bagdat, 
or  Cochin  ;  or  have  any  of  our  congregations,  not 
under  the  dominion  of  France,  sent  deputies  to  join 
jou?  or  have  Ihey  demonstrated  any  approval  of 
your  proceedings?  In  England  they  would  hold  no 
communion  with  you  either  on  religious  or  political 
subjects,  especially  as  the  local  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try so  imperiously  forbids  it."t 

As  the  Jews  in  Holland  united  with  those  of  France 
and  sent  deputies  to  the  sanhedrim,  an  account  of 
their  state  in  that  country  previous  to  this  period, 
and  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  their  union  with 
France,  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter, 

*  Nicholion'i  BrUi«h  EDcjclopedis.  publiibed  lauo,  vol.  iii. 
t  Letter  to  the  Sauhedriro,  I  SOS,  p.  38. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Of  the  Jew*  ia  Hollaoi].— The;  are  prohibited  Trom  the  eicrtiie  r>f 
the  arti  and  profeuioai.— Conduct  of  the  Syndics.— The  intelligent 
Jeti  iu  Annterdam  concert  a  plan,  and  prcieut  it  to  goTennnent. 

'  — Thej  are  oppoaed  bj  the  Sjndici,  and  fonn  a  new  coromHoitj.— 
Of  their  altcrcationi  with  the  Syndic*.— Keg ul alio n»  of  the  new 
commiinilj.— An  account  of  the  literary  Jew*  in  Holland.— Three 

'  deputici  from  the  ichismaticnl  comniunilj  in  Hiiliand  arBteolli) 
the  grand  Hnbedriro  at  Paris,  and  agree  to  the  deciiion*  of  that 
•Nemblf. 

•SIXTV  thousand  Portuguese  and  German 
Jews  inhabit  Holland.  Amsterdam  contains  near!)' 
two  thirds  of  this  number.  The  toleration  which 
their  ancestors  found  in  this  country  was  happiness, 
compared  with  the  cruellies  that  were  exercised 
towards  them  in  other  parts  of  the  world.-}-  Yet  in 
Holland  as  elsewhere  some  lucrative  and  honourable 
employments  were  shut  upon  them,  and  they  were 
forbidden  the  exercise  of  the  arts  and  professions. 
The  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  enactetJ  an  eccle- 
eiaslical  law,  by  which  they  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Syndics.  These  Syndics  or  Par- 
nassim,  constituted  absolute  masters  of  their  co- 
religionists, had  authority  to  excommunicate  them. 
A  fine  of  one  thousand  florins  was  the  penalty 
of  him  who  dared  to  complain  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Syndics.  A  sentence  to  he  ignominiously 
scourged  was  pronounced  against  him  who  pur- 
chased meat  of  any  butcher  but  that  of  the  commu- 

■  The  whole  of  thii  chapter  i*  an  abridged  tranilaliou  from  Ort- 
goire'a  Bisloire  de  Sectci  Heligieu*e«. 
t  See  chapter  xxviii. 
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nity.  Whence  it  would  appear,  llmt  the  Syndics 
exercised  imperiously  the  power  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  law. 

Literature  ha^  lon^  since  been  advancing  among 
the    Batavian   Jews,    who  have    produced   a  large 
number  of    writers,    many   of    whose   names   will 
descend  with  honour  to  posterity.     The  education 
of  their  children  became  more  an  object  of  their 
attention  ;    they  began    to  frequent  the  society  of 
the  Christians,    and  gradually  to  conform  to  their 
habils.     On  the  late  entrance  of  the  French  troops 
into  Holland,  many  of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  as- 
8embled,  and  concerted  a  plan  which  should  secure 
to  their  sect  ibe  enjoyment  of  certain  civil  advan- 
tages, and  presented  it  to  the  government.     But  the 
difficulties  they  encountered  were  very  considerable  : 
for  their  wishes  were  opposed  by  the  Syndics,  who 
endeavoured  torendcr  their  remonstrances  ineffectual. 
The  discussions  in  the  national  assembly  of  Bata- 
via,   in  1796,   attest  these  facts.     At  lenffth,   the 
privileges  of  ttie  city  were  decreed  lo  them  by  the 
supreme  authority.     Pour  or  five  were  admitted 
into  judicial,  municipal,  and  legislative  offices ;  all 
of  whom,  wiLh  one  exception,  have  become  members 
of  the  schismaticnl  synagogue  which  we  are  about 
to  describe,  and  which  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  Germans.     As  soon  as  the  law  which  has  been 
I     mentioned  was  abolished,  they  solicited  the  enaction 
of  another,    but  being   repulsed   by   the   Syndics, 
towards  the  end  of   1796,  they  resolved  to  effect 
a  separation,  and  to  erect  a  new  community,  styled, 
Adalk  Jesurum.     The    Syndics,    in   consequence, 
ftsrbade  all  marriage  alliances  with  the  schismatics. 
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The  Syndics  instituted  twenty-three  suits  against 
twenty-three  members  of  the  new  community^  in 
order  to  subject  them  to  the  fine  of  one  hundred 
florins^  by  virtue  of  an  article  in  the  law  before 
cited^  which  had  been  repealed.  The  defendants^ 
confident  that  the  issue  of  the  suit  must  be  in  their 
fevour^  waited  the  decision  with  impatience;  and 
earnestly  entreated  that  it  might  be  pronounced  by 
the  tribunal.  But  the  Syndics  obtained  a  conUnu- 
ation  of  the  cause,  and  the  defendants  were  sub« 
jected  to  the  payment  of  considerable  sums  for 
costs. 

The  new  community  have  discarded  from  their 
liturgy,  those  prayers  which  contain  imprecations 
against  other  sects. 

In  general,  among  the  Jews,  the  ceremony  of 
interment  is  performed  with  great  precipitation ; 
sometimes  in  ^  twenty-four  and  sometimes  even  in 
twelve  hours  after  the  decease.  This  abuse,  which 
every  wise  police  should  prevent,  is  not  permitted 
in  the  new  community^  which  prohibits  the  in- 
terment within  forty-eight  hours,  unless  for  urgent 
reasons,  attested  by  the  physicians  appointed  to  act 
on  such  occasions. 

This  community  has  never  found  effectual  sup- 
port from  the  intermedial  governors  of  Holland ; 
except  the  grand  pensioner  Schimmelpennink. 
But,  in  general,  the  professors  of  the  predominant 
religion  have  succeeded  in  keeping*  the  Jews  and 
Catholics  from  places  of  trust. 

Amsterdam  and  the  Hague  have  witnessed  soci- 
eties, the  express  design  of  whose  formation  was, 
to  render  Jewish  children  more  easily  admissible  to 
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the  apprenticeship  of  trades.  Yet,  scarce  a  Chris- 
tian in  Amsterdam  wouhl  admit  ihem  to  his  shop. 
At  (he  Haj^ue,  not  one  of  Ihem  would  he  received. 
Alter  (his,  it  is  nut  surpriKiiig.  that  of  three  hundred 
Jewish  families  in  this  city,  but  fimr  or  five  indi- 
viduals are  artizans.  A  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  who 
supported  by  his  exertions  a  superannuated  mother, 
could  not,  till  after  difliculties  and  delays  obtain 
permission  to  pui'sue  the  business  of  a  locksmith. 

A  society  whose  views  embrace  all  Holland,  and 
that  has  published  (he  most  interesting  works  on 
various  branches  of  popular  instruction,  and  adopted 
for  its  motto,  Pro  bono  publico,  has,  in  the  first 
article  of  its  regulations,  excluded  the  Jens. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  another  society,  the 
Felix  Merilis.  They  too  had  resolved  to  admit 
only  Christians ;  and  therefore  excluded  Vanlano, 
B  Jew,  a  physician  and  mechanic,  and  the  inventor 
of  many  astronomical  instruments^  one  of  which 
has  been  named  Tellurium  Laniene  by  M.  Van 
Swinden,  who  himself  in  the  Hime  socicly  hat>  read 
three  memoirs  in  praise  of  the  discovery. 

This  exclusion  falls  upon  many  others  ;  for  an 

academy  might  be  formed  of  the  literary  Jews  that 

i     now  honour  Holland  willi  their  residence  ;  ninong 

I  whom   are    Belinfante,    Desolla,    Cappadoce^    and 

r  Asser.     Tlie  catalogue  would  be  incomplete  without 

adding  ihe  names  of  the  phytiiciaiis  al  the  Hague ; 

Heyman,    Folak,   and    Stein,   profei^or  of  botany, 

I  who  has  published  a  dissertation  de  ilydrnpe — 
Pinto  the  younger,  author  of  a  ivurk  on  the  efficacy 
«f  the  principle  of  oxigene  in  the  animal  body,  &c. 
— lleilbron,  physician  of  Amsterdam,  who  has  been 
■■■ 
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'  lix  times  crowned  by  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
I  Rotterdam — Salomon,  physician  of  Leyden,  author 
h  of  various  works,  who  could  never  obtain  employ- 
I  ment  in  that  city  till  he  joined  the  sect  of  the 
Remonstrants — David,  a  physician,  who  came  at 
his  own  expense  to  Paris  to  obtaio  information  con- 
cerning vaccination,  which  he  lirst  introduced  into 
Holland,  and  which  has  since  been  promoted  by 
societies,  one  at  Amsterdam  for  the  Jews,  and  the 
other  at  Rotterdam  for  the  poor — Almeida,  captain 
of  a  ship  of  war,  who,  in  a  naval  action  in  1781, 
distinguished  himself  against  the  English,  and  re- 
ceived a  medal  of  honour— Asser  the  elder,  one 
of  the  first  counsellors  of  his  age  in  maritime  laws 
and  insurances — Lemon  and  Bromet,  whose  writings 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Jews  in  Holland.  Three  persons  among  the  Isra- 
elites have  been  representatives  of  the  people;  the 
two  last  mentioned,  and  Acosta  Alhias,  who  pre- 
iided  at  the  national  assembly.  At  the  bar  of 
Amsterdam  are  three  Jewish  advocates,  Charles 
Asser,  Mendez,  and  Meyer,  The  last  named  was 
received  at  the  bar  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
being  a  pupil  of  professor  Cras,  who  was  acquainted 
with  every  language  in  Europe.  Meyer,  in  ISO*, 
published  a  treatise  proposed  by  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  "  Whether  the  moral  tendency  of  an  action 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  formation 
and  application  of  penal  laws  ?"  The  work  arrived 
after  the  decision  of  the  academy,  otherwise  it 
would,  probably,  have  received  the  prize. 

The    Syndics    refused    the    invitalion    to    unite 
with  the  sanhedrim  of  Paris  without  consulting  the 
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community;  part  of  which  has  protested  agaiDBt 
them.  They  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
prevent  the  deputation  from  the  new  community. 
But  the  government  of  Holland,  who  had  manifested 
a  desire  that  the  Jews  should  be  treated  as  the 
Christians,  authorized  the  departure  of  three  depu- 
ties from  the  schismalical  community — Asser,  jun. 
a  counsellor ;  Lemon,  formerly  legislator  and  phy- 
sician ;  and  Littwak,  a  mathematician.  They  ar- 
rived  at  Paris,  and  in  the  name  of  their  constituents 
agreed  to  the  decisions  of  the  grand  sanhedrim. 

With  regard  to  the  new  community,  a  regu- 
lation, digested  by  themselves  and  adopted  by  the 
government,  organized  their  consistory.  Many  of 
its  members  received  marks  of  public  consideration. 
The  physician  Cappadoce  was  named  chevalier  of 
the  order  of  the  union ;  Meyer,  member  of  the 
institute ;  Asser  the  elder,  one  of  the  compilers  of 
the  code  of  commerce  ;  and  his  son  was  nominated 
minister  of  worship,  chief  of  the  divisioo  charged 
with  the  affairs  of  their  co-religionists. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

» 

Of  the  Jewf  in  the  Ottomao  empire. — They  are  numerous  in  Conflfaa-' 
tiDople  and  Salonichi. — Some  particulars  respecting  those  of 
Aleppo  and  Palestine.— Of  the  independent  Jewish  tribes  in  the 
high  lands  of  Hedjas  in  Arabia.— An  account  of  their  emigralioo 
into  China  and  India, 

# 

AFTER  having  in  the  preceding  chapters  sur- 
veyed tlie  favourable  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  JevFs  in  Europe  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  we  follow  them 
to  the  east,  where  they  have  experienced*  fewer 
vicissitudes.  It  appears,  from  the  acconnts  of  late 
travellers,  that  there  has  been  little  alteration  in 
their  fate  in  the  eastern  countries  since  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  when  Basnage  closed  his  history. 
He  has  computed  that  there  were,  at  that  epoch, 
one  million  in  the  grand  seignior's  empire,  above 
eighty  thousand  of  whom  resided  at  Constantinople 
and  Salonichi ;  and  that  there  were  thirty  syna- 
gogues^ and  an  hundred  and  five  thousand  families 
in  the  former  of  these  cities.* 

Though  the  Jews  in  the  Turkish  empire  are  held 
in  detestation,  and  exposed  to  undistinguishing 
contempt,  they  have  rendered  their  services  indis- 
pensible  in  conducting  traffic,  almost  every  species 
of  which,  through  the  supineness  and  indolence  of 
the  Turks,  has  fallen  into  their  hands. 

It  is  said,  ''  that  the  Jews  in  Constantinople  are 
less  affluent  and  more  ignorant  than  those  in  Europe. 
A    few   among    them    are    physicians,    but    iK)ne 

*  Basnage,  p.  7 IS. 
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farmers.  They  are  chiefly  brokers,  hankers,  or 
traders,  and  devote  themselves  to  every  kind  of 
traflic,  even  the  lowest."* 

The  Jews  in  the  Ottoman  empire  pay  a  licavy 
tax  to  the  Porle  for  the  right  of  exercising  tlieir 
religious  worship  ;  and  they  are  subject  to  a  chief  of 
tlieir  own  nation,  called  Cochan  Pascha,  whose 
power  over  them  is  said  to  be  even  greater  than 
that  which  the  patriarch  exercises  over  tlie  Greek 
Christians.^ 

The  Jews  at  Aleppo  are  computed  at  about  five 
thousand.  They  possess  a  synagogue,  in  which 
they  have  a  manuscript  of  lite  Old  Testament,  said 
to  be  very  ancient.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
colour  of  their  babooge,  and  the  form  of  their 
turban  ;  the  former  of  which  is  orange,  and  the 
latter  blue.  They  all  wear  beards,  even  foreign  Jews 
are  obliged  by  the  priest  to  submit  to  this  custom.  J 

They  speak  more  corrupt  Arabic  than  the  Ciiris- 
tians.  Their  morning  salutation  on  the  sabbath  is 
frequently  Hebrew,  and  extends  only  to  a  few 
words,  none  of  them  speaking  it  familiarly,  though 
many  read  it.  In  writing  Arabic  they  often  use 
Hebrew  letters,  as  they  are  said  lo  do  in  other 
places  with  the  language  of  the  country.  Their 
children  are  sent  to  the  reading  school,  but  seldom 
get  beyond  their  psalter.  Their  books  are  chiefly 
supplied  from  Venice. 

Few  of  them  are  either  manufacturers  or  me- 
chanics.    The  principal  part  arc  either  merchants 


•  Olifier'a  Traveti  lo  Ihe  Olloman  Empire,  pulitifhcd  1808. 
t  Zimiaerraui's  Pulitkul  Survey  of  Europe. 
i  RuMcII'i  Account  uf  Aleppo,  vol.  ii. 
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itor  bankers;  the  others  arc  chiefly  brokers,  grocers, 
or  pedlars.  The  established  bankers  of  the  seraglio 
are  Jews,  and,  by  being  employed  to  act  in  that 
capacity  by  most  of  the  great  men,  they  acquire  an 
extensive  influence  over  those  who  despise  and 
contemn  their  religion.  They  are  generally  more 
sober  than  the  Christians. 

Their  chief  priest  is  called  Khakhan,  or  great 
Kkakkan ;  but  the  title  is  also  extended  to  priests 
in  general.  They  are  much  respected  by  their  own 
people,  over  whom  they  exercise  botli  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  ;  but  the  latter  is  always  subject  lo 
an  appeal  to  the  Turkish  authority.  The  scrip- 
tures are  read  by  them  in  Hebrew,  and  explained 
according  to  the  traditions  of  former  times.  Their 
schools  are  kept  by  inferior  priests.* 

They  so  strictly  observe  the  sabbath,  that  they  do 
no  business  on  that  day,  and  allow  no  fires  lo  be 
made  in  their  houses,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  and 
even  then  it  is  generally  done  by  a  Christian  servant 
The  poor  people  on  such  occasions  are  assisted  by 
Arabian  women,  who  cry  along  the  streets,  "  Fire  to 
sell."  This  is  done  every  sabbath.  On  the  sabbath 
they  remain  long  at  table,  drinking  nine  and 
singing  psalms,  but  their  music  does  not  conform  to 
European  modes.-f- 

The  Jews,  more  frequently  than  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  Aleppo,  believe  in  the  existence  of  evil  m 
spirits,  and  their  agency  in  the  production  of  epi- 
lepsy, madness,  and  certain  other  maladies.  Id 
such  cases  they  not  only  call  in  their  own  rabbies, 
but  the  Mahometan  scheiks  to  exorcise  them. 

■  ituueir*  Account  of  Alc^pa,  lol.  il.  t  Ibid. 
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They  gcDerally  marry  at  an  earlier  age  than  the 
Turks ;  and  chiefly  form  connexions  with  relations 
who  are  previously  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  nuptial  feast  lasts  seven  days,  and  is  celebrated 
with  music,  dancing,  and  festivity.  Both  Turkish 
and  Chrititian  women  are  frequently  spectators. 
Polygamy,  being  considered  as  scaudaloi^s,  is  seldom 
practised  among  them,  and  then  only  in  some  parti- 
cular cases.* 

Besides  the  festivals  and  feasts  which  are  observed 
by  the  Jews  in  general,  those  of  Aleppo  keep 
a  voluntary  fast  of  sis  entire  days,  in  which  they 
abstain  from  all  nourishment,  even  water.  The 
two  first  days  they  attend  business  at  the  Bazar,  but 
afterwards  employ  themselves  at  home  in  reading 
the  Bible  and  in  prayer.  In  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  day,  at  the  end  of  the  fast,  they  moisten  their 
throat  with  liquids  ;  and  afterwards  return  by  slow 
degrees,  to  the  use  of  solid  food.  It  is  a  long  time 
before  they  recover  their  former  appetite.  Few, 
however,  attempt  to  keep  this  fast ;  not  more  than 
twenty-five  in  a  year.  Sometimes  they  are  obliged 
to  renounce  it  before  it  is  finished  ;  and  it  is  never 
observed  by  the  same  person  more  than  once  in  hie 
life.  They  have  also  occasional  fasts  for  public  cala- 
mities ;  and  individuals  observe  private  devotional 
&Eta.  From  their  extensive  commercial  connections 
these  fasts  cause  a  stagnation  of  trade  at  the  time, 
^llld  occasion  great  delays  in  the  departure  and 
jnerch  of  caravans. 

■    The  Jews,  except  such  as  are  under  the  protec- 
.^on  of  some  foreign  prince,  are  subject  to  a  capila- 

*  RuMell'i  Account  of  Aleppo,  vol.  ii. 
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tion  jeyied  on  the  able  bodied  men,  ten  crowns 
a  year  on  the  rich^  six  on  the  middlings  and  three 
on  the  lower  classes.* 

In  Palestine^  where  the  Turks  and  Arabs  unite  in 
oppressing  them,  few  comparatively  are  to  be  found. 
Yet  a  learned  inquirer^  who  passed  some  time  at 
Jerusalem  during  the  spring  of  1800,  supposes  that 
the  city^  at  that  period^  contained  three  thousand 
Jews.f 

*  Rasseirs  Account  of  Aleppo. 

f  Mr.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  celebrated  French  author,  who  Tifiled 
Palestine  in  the  year  1807,  hat  given  the  following  account  of  the 
.  miserable  condition  of  the  Jews  who  still  reside  in  Jerusalem. 

After  a  striking  description  of  the  piety  and  humanity  of  the 
Christian  monks  who  constantly  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb 
of  our  Saviour,  he  observes,  **  While  the  New  Jerusalem  is  seen 
shining  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  you  may  observe  between  Mount 
Zion  and  the  temple,  another  spectacle  of  almost  equal  interest ;  it  ii 
that  of  the  remnants  of  another  people,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants ;  a  people  individually  the  objects  of  universal  contempt; 
who  suflfer  the  most  wanton  outrages  without  a  murmur ;  who  endure 
wounds  and  blows  without  a  sigh;  who,  when  the  sacrifice  of  their 
life  is  demanded,  unhesitatiugly  stretch  forth  their  necks  to  the  sabre. 
If  a  member  of  the  community  thus  cruelly  proscribed  and  abused 
happens  to  die,  his  companion  buries  him  clandestinely  during  the 
night  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat,  within  the  purlieus  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  Enter  their  habitation  and  you  find  them  in  the  most 
abject  squalid  misery,  and  for  the  most  part  occupied  in  reading 
a  mysterious  book  to  their  children,  with  whom  again  it  becomes 
a  manual  for  the  instruction  of  succeeding  generations.  What  these 
wretched  outlaws  from  the  justice  and  compassion  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  did  in  past  ages,  they  do  still.  Six  times  they  have 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  not  yet  discouraged ; 
nothing  can  operate  to  divert  their  looks  from  Zion.  We  are  sur- 
prised, no  doubt,  when  we  observe  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth;  but  to  experience  an  astonishment  more  lively,  we  have 
but  to  seek  them  in  Jerusalem.  The  legitimate  masters  of  Judeft 
should  be  seen  as  they  are  in  their  own  land,  slaves  and  strangers  < 
they  should  be  seen  awaiting,  under  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive  of 
all  despotisms,  a  king  who  is  to  work  their  deliverance.    Near  the 
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The  Jews  in  Arabia  are  regarded  with  extreme 
contempt ;  and,  as  in  Turkey,  despised  alike  by 
Mahometans  and  Christians.  They  abound  in 
Yemen,  the  region  anciently  known  by  the  deno- 
mination of  Arabia  Fehx.  '  Yet  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  cities,  but  dwell  as  in  other  parts 
of  Arabia,  in  a  separate  quarter  without  the  galea. 
Their  quarter  adjoining  to  Sana,  the  capital, 
contains  two  thousand.  They  carry  on  a  great 
trade,  and  are  the  best  artists  in  A  rabia.  One  of  their 
merchants,  named  Oraeki,  had  been  during  twenty- 
eight  years,  under  two  successive  imans  of  Yemen, 
comptroller  of  the  customs,  and  of  the  royal 
buildings  and  gardens.  But  in  1760,  he  fell  into 
disgrace,  and  was  imprisoned  and  fined  fifty  thou- 
sand crown'*.  At  the  same  time  fourteen  synagogues 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  at  Sana  were  demolished  by 
order  of  government,  together  with  all  private 
houses  above  a  certain  heiglit,  beyond  which  none 
were  afterwards  to  be  raised.* 

The  highlands  of  Hedjas  are  possessed  by 
a  number  of  independent  sovereign  scheiks.  The 
most  numerous  and  the  best  known  of  these  commu- 
nities is  that  which  the  Jews  have  formed  upon  the 
mountains  lying  to  the  north  cast  of  Medina.  That 
tract  of  country  is  called  Klteibar,  and  the  Jewish 
iuhabitants  arc  known  in  Arabia  by  the  name  of 
Beni  Khiebar.     They  are  governed  by  their  own 

temple,  of  which  there  does  not  rpinain  "  one  ttane  upon  another," 
Ihcj  itill  continue  to  dwell  t  and  with  the  crou  a»  it  were  planted 
upon  their  hcadi,  and  heading  Uvm  tu  the  earth,  itill  cling  to  their 
rrrurt,  and  labour  under  the  Mine  deplorable  infatuation." — ./m«- 
riean  Revif-a,  •M'o.  I,  January,  1811. 
•  Niebuhr'iTrarrli. 
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independent  scheikB,  and  are  divided  inlo  three 
tribes.  Their  settlement  appears  to  have  subsisted 
C9r  more  than  twelve  centuries  ;  they  are  surrounded 
with  deserts,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  their  sita- 
I  BtioD  have  enabled  them  to  preserve  their  freedom.* 

The  Jews  in  this  district  do  not  maintain  any 
intercourse  with  their  brethren  in  Asia,  and  are 
therefore  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sect  of  the 
Cerailes,  who  are  few  in  number,  much  dispersed, 
and  detested  by  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  Jews  settled  themselves  in  China  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Han,  which  began  in  the  year  206 
before  Christ,  and  ended  220  years  after  his  birth  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  at  what  part  of  the  period  they 
appeared  in  the  empire.  They  not  only  increased 
in  number  and  wealth,  but  were  distinguished  for 
literature  and  raised  to  offices,  being  governors  of 
provinces,  and  mandarins.  The  principal  places  of 
their  abode  were  Ham-tehen,  Peking,  and  Cai- 
fong  fou.  By  degrees  their  affairs  began  to  decline, 
and  many  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion.  AAer 
this  change  took  place  among  the  Jews  in  Peking 
and  other  parts,  they  were  only  found  in  Cai- 
fong-fou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Honan, 
which  is  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  Peking. 
Those  in  this  city  were,  at  length,  involved  in 
various  calamities  ;  their  synagogue  was  inundated, 
in  1446,  by  the  river  Hoango.  They  also  suffered 
by  fire  during  the  administration  of  Ouanhi,  who 
reigned  from  1573  to  1620 ;  and  another  desolating 
inundation  took  place  in  I642.t 


•  Nicbuhr 
t  Brotier'i 


Note!  to  Tacitut,  *ol.  i 
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In  1704,  father  Gozani,  a  jcBuil  missionary,  had 
the  curiosity  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  Jews 
ia  the  empire.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  contracted 
aa  acquaintarce  with  tiomc  of  their  learned  chiefs, 
who  introduced  him  into  their  synagogues.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account  he  succeeded  so  well  in 
ingratiating  himself  nilh  this  people,  (hat  they 
even  suffered  him  to  enter  into  the  most  secret 
part  of  their  synagogue,  to  which  Ihey  have  no 
access  themselves,  it  being  reserved  for  the  chief  of 
Uie  synagogues,  who  never  approaches  it  but  with 
profound  respect.*  They  showed  him  one  of  their 
volumes,  or  parchment  rolls  of  the  Pentateuch, 
written  m  Hebrew  in  fair  and  legible  characters, 
and  also  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  namely, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  part  of  the  Pro- 
phets, and  some  other  books  containing  their  liturgy 
and  commentaries,  written  likewise  in  Hebrew. 
They  acknowledged  they  had  lost  part  of  their 
sacred  books,  and  some  of  their  Targums,  para- 
phrases, expositions,  &c.  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  river  Whamho,  which  had  greatly  damaged 
their  roll  of  the  Pentateuch.  To  remedy  this  mis- 
fortune they  ordered  twelve  fair  copies  to  be  taken 
of  it,  which  are  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  taber- 
nacles that  are  placed  in  the  synagogue.f 

They  informed  Gozani  that  they  divided  the  five 
books  of  Moses  into  fifty-two  lessons,  one  for  every 
aabbalh  throughout  the  year,  which  division  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instituted  by  Ezra.  Our  author, 
being  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language,  was  not 

■   Leltrei  Rilifiintei,  toin-  ii. 

t  Modern  Uaivenml  Hittoij,  vol.  fiii.  p.  I3i- 
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able  to  investigate  their  usages  in  such  an  accurate 
manner  as  could  have  been  wished.  But  from  their 
blending  fictitious  tales  vfrith  the  facts  recorded  in 
scripture,  and  even  in  the  five  books  of  Moses^  be 
concluded  these  Jews  vi^ere  of  the  Talmudic  sect. 
He  observes,  however,  that  this  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  one  versed  in  the  scriptures,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language.* 

Their  synagogue  fronts  the  west,  and  when  they 
address  their  prayers  to  God  they  turn  towards  that 
quarter.  In  the  middle  of  the  synagogue  stands 
a  magnificent  chair  raised  very  high^  and  richly 
adorned  with  crimson  velvet,  gold  fringe,  tassels,  &c. 
This  they  style  the  chair  of  Moses,  on  which  every 
sabbath,  and  on  days  of  great  solemnity,  the  law 
and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  read. 
The  synagogue  is  also  furnished  with  a  table  of 
incense,  magnificent  candlesticks,  large  candles, 
a  censer,  perfumes,  and  a  painting,  on  which  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  emperor  are  superbly  en- 
graved. There  were  also  thirteen  tabernacles  placed 
upon  tables,  and  surrounded  with  rich  curtains,  in 
each  of  which  the  Pentateuch,  or  sacred  roll  of  the 
law,  is  bhut  up.  Twelve  of  these  tabernacles  repre- 
sent the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  thirteenth  Moses. f 

The  Chinese  Jews  strictly  observe  the  sabbath, 
and  do  not  kindle  any  fire,  or  dress  any  food  on  that 
day.  They  also  observe  circumcision,  and  several 
other  ceremonies  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
in  particular  the  passover,  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
the  week  of  Pentecost,  of  tabernacles,   and  other 

*  Modern  Univereal  History,  vol.  viii.  p.  tS7. 

,t  WiDterbotham'f  History  of  Cbina,  toI.  i.  p.  Ill,  112. 
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occasional  f^sdvah  and  fasts.  They  pray  and  read 
the  law  with  the  ihalcd  or  veil  over  Iheir  faces,  in 
remembrance  of  Mosea.  They  aisu  abstain  from 
blood,  and  retain  the  Jewish  manner  of  killing 
their  animals  and  preparing  their  food. 

Ill  gome  cases,  howeverj  ihey  readily  comply 
with  the  Chinese  customs,  and  address  the  Supreme 
Being  by  the  appellation  which  is  made  use  of  in 
this  country;  wliich  is,  "Lord  of  Heaven,"  "Creator 
of  all  things,"  &c.  They  also  honour  Confucius,  and 
imitate  the  solemn  rites  which  the  Chinese  pay  to 
their  ancestors.  Contiguous  to  tlieir  synagogue  is 
a  large  hail,  ia  which  they  burn  perfumes  in  honour 
of  their  Chimgins,  or  great  men  of  tlieir  law.  But 
instead  of  such  pictures  as  are  used  by  the  Chinese, 
and  forbidden  by  tlieir  religion,  they  have  a  number 
of  censers.  The  largest  of  these,  which  is  intended 
for  the  patriarch  Abraham,  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall.  The  next  were  those  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
Esdras,  and  sevcrdl  other  illustrious  persons  of  bolb 
sexes.  The  mandarin  who  is  over  them  is  also 
entitled  to  have  his  tablet  set  up  in  tlic  hall,  inscribed 
with  his  own  name,  and  all  his  titles.* 

The  Jews  informed  father  Gozani,  that  their 
ancestors  came  from  the  west,  from  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  which  Joshua  conquered  after  they  left 
Egypt,  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  traversed  the 
desert,  and  that  the  number  of  Jews  who  left 
Egypt  amounted  lo  six  hnndred  thousand.  They 
also  gave  him  to  understand,  that  Ihcy  had  formerly 
been  numerous  in  the  empire,  but  weie  then  reduced 
to  only  seven  families.  They  form  alliances  with  each 
■  Winierbolhaiu'v  Hiilory. 
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oilier,  and  never  connect  themselves  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  China. 

When  father  Gozani  spoke  to  them  of  the  Me§- 
eiah,  promised  and  annouoced  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, they  exhibited  great  asloniahment.  But  when 
the  missionary  informed  them,  that  the  Messiah  had 
already  appeared^  and  was  called  Jesus  Christ,  they 
replied,  that  they  had  beard  of  a  holy  man  named 
Jesus,  who  was  the  son  of  Sirach,  but  that  they 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  new  Jesus  of  whom  he 
discoursed,*  They  had  not  any  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  lost 
others  in  the  inundation  which  took  place  October 
29,   164y.t 

Dr.  Buchanan,  while  he  resided  in  India,  was 
assiduously  engaged  in  investigating  the  state  of  the 
inhabitaols.];  "The  Jews,"  sayshe,  "are  numerous 
in  India,  and  reside  in  a  town,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  Cochin,  called  Jews'  Town.  It  is  almost 
wholly  inhabited  by  this  people,  who  have  two 
respectable  synagogues.  Among  them  are  some  very 
intelligent  men,  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the  present 
history  of  nations.  There  are  also  Jews  here  from 
remote  parts  of  Asia,  so  that  this  is  the  fountain  of 
inleiligcnce  concerning  that  people  in  the  east,  there 

■  A  modern  trafeller  obserTei,  that  "  if  thii  be  reallj  the  fact, 
their  atirettori  could  not  have  been  aaj  part  of  the  ten  tribe*  wbo 
were  carried  into  captivity,  hul  maj  rather  be  tupposcd  to  be  ainoDg 
the  folluwen  of  Alexander'*  ariDj,  which  agree*  nitb  Iheir  own 
accouut  of  the  time  they  first  setUed  in  China. — Barrow'*  Travth  tm 
China,   )S0&. 

-t  Mudera  OniTcr.  Hiil.  vol.  Tiii.  y.  139. 

*  Or.  Buchanan'*  firit  tour  to  Cncfaio  »a«  in  November,  IB08.  and 
be  remained  in  Uie  coulL'j  till  Febriutrj,  1807.  He  ag&in  Tiaiteil  it 
in  January,  IsOg. 
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iieing  constant  communication  hy  aliips  with  the  Red 
Sen,  the  Persian  Guir,  and  the  ninulli  of  the  Indus. 
The  resident  Jews  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
culled  the  Jerusalem  or  White  Jews,  and  the  an- 
cient or  Black  Jews.  The  White  Jews  reside 
at  this  place.  The  black  Jews  have  also  a  8yna> 
goguc  here ;  but  the  great  body  of  that  tribe  inhabit 
towns  in  the  interior  of  that  province." 

This  learned  author  thut;  proceeds  in  his  inter- 
esting relation  :  "  On  my  inquiry  into  the  antiquity 
of  the  White  Jews,  they  first  delivered  to  me 
a  narrative  in  the  Hebrew  language  of  their  arrival 
in  India,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  fathers ;  and  then  exhibited  their  ascient 
brass  plate,  containing  their  charter  and  freedom  of 
residence,  given  by  a  king  of  Malabar.  The 
following  is  the  narrative  of  the  events  relating 
to  their  first  arrival. 

"  yVfter  the  second  temple  was  destroyed  (which 
may  God  speedily  rebuild  !)  our  falhcrs,  dreading 
the  conqueror's  wrath,  departed  from  Jerusalem, 
a  numerous  body  of  men,  women,  priests,  and 
Leviles,  and  came  into  this  land.  There  were  among 
them  men  of  repute  for  learning  and  wisdom  ;  and 
God  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  king 
who  at  that  time  reigned  here,  and  he  granted  them 
a  place  to  dwell  in,  called  Cranganor.  He  allowed 
them  a  patriarchal  jurisdiction  within  the  district, 
with  certain  privileges  of  nobility  ;  and  the  royal 
grant  was  engraved,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  days,  on  a  plate  of  brass."     This  was  done 

*  Dr.  Buchanan  rcquctted  the  Jcwi  to  ifarw  him  theii  bnui  plate. 
Ha*iiig  li«en  given  by  a  oalivc  king,  il  ii  written  of  cuuric  in  th« 
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in  Ihe  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world  four 
thousaod  two  hundred  and  fifty,  (A.  D.  four  hundred 
and  ninety ;)  and  this  plate  of  brass  we  still  have  in 
possession, 

"  Our  forefathers  continued  at  Cranganor  for 
ahout  a  thousand  years,  and  the  number  of  heads 
who  governed  were  seventy-two.  Soon  after  our 
settlement,  other  Jews  followed  us  from  J  odea ; 
and  among;  these  came  that  man  of  great  wisdom, 
rabbi  Samuel,  a  Levite  of  Jerusalem,  with  his  wa, 

Malabaric  language  aud  character,  aod  ia  nov  so  old  that  it  ciddoI 
be  well  undentood.  The  Jcwi  preterTc  a  Hebrew  tranilalion  of  it 
which  Ibej  preientcd  to  the  learneil  author.  Tbit  ancient  document 
begin!  ill  the  following  maimer  according  to  the  Bebrew  trsmlation: 

"  Id  the  )>eace  of  God  the  king,  nhicb  baa  made  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  hi)  pleaiure.  To  thi)  God  1,  Airvl  BrahmiD,  hare  lifted 
u[i  ni;  hand,  and  have  granted  by  thit  deed,  which  man;  hundred 
IhouMud  yeanihall  run — 1,  dwelling  at  Cranganor,  have  granted,  in 
the  (hirlj-fiilh  jear  of  ray  reign,  in  the  itrenglh  of  power  I  hare 
granted,  in  the  ilrength  of  power  1  have  given  in  inheritance  to 
Joseph  Rabban," 

Then  follow  the  privilege!  of  nobility,  luch  ai  perraiiiion  t«  ride 
on  an  elephant;  to  bare  a  herald  tii  go  before  to  annonnw  the  name 
and  dignity  g  to  have  the  iainp  uf  the  day :  to  walk  upon  carpeti 
■prcad  upon  the  earth  j  and  to  have  trumpet*  and  cymbalt  wundeil 
before  him.  King  Airvi  then  appointi  Joseph  Kabban  to  be  "  chief 
and  governor  of  the  houiei  of  congregatton,  (the  fyna^oguei)  and  of 
certain  diatrict*,  and  of  the  lojournen  in  thera.  What  prove)  the 
importance  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  when  this  grant  wai  made  it, 
that  it  ii  signed  by  uvea  kings  as  witnesses.  There  is  no  dale  in  this 
document,  further  than  what  may  be  collected  from  the  reign  of  the 
prince,  and  the  names  of  the  royal  witaesu*.  Dates  arc  not  utual  in 
old  Halabwic  writings.  One  fact  is  evident,  that  the  Jewi  must  hare 
eiiited  a  considerable  time  in  the  country  before  they  could  have  ob- 
tained such  a  grant.  The  tradition  before  mentioned  assigns  for  the 
dale  of  the  transaction,  the  year  of  the  creation  4S50,  which  is  ia 
Jewish  computation,  A.  D.  49<l.  It  it  well  known,  that  the  famout 
Malabaric  king,  Ceram  Perunial,  made  grants  to  the  Jnn,  Christians, 
and  Hahoroetans,  during  his  reign;  but  that  prince  flunrished  in  the 
•igfath  or  oiDtb  century.— Pkriitfra  Rtteareka,  p.  aso,  s'il. 
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rabbi  Jehuda  Levita,  They  brought  with  them 
the  silver  trumpets,  made  use  of  at  the  time  of  the 
jubilee,  which  were  saved  when  the  second  temple 
was  destroyed  ;  and  we  have  heard  from  our  fathers, 
that  there  were  engraven  upon  those  trumpets  the 
letters  of  the  ineffable  name.*  There  joined  us  also 
from  Spain  and  other  places,  from  lime  to  time, 
certain  tribes  of  Jews  who  had  heard  of  our  pros- 
perity. But,  at  last,  discord  arising  among  our- 
Belves,  one  of  our  chiefs  called  to  his  assistance  an 
Indian  king,  who  came  upon  us  with  a  great  army, 
destroyed  our  houses,  palaces,  and  strong  holds, 
dispossessed  us  of  Cranganor,  killed  part  of  us, 
and  carried  part  into  captivity.  By  these  massacres 
we  were  reduced  to  a  small  number.  Some  of  the 
exiles  came  and  dwelt  at  Cochin,  where  we  have 
remained  ever  since,  suffering  great  changes  from 
time  to  time.  There  are  amongst  us  some  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  (Beni  Israel)  who  came  from  the 
country  of  Ashkenaz,  from  Egypt,  from  Isoba,  and 
other  places,  besides  those  who  formerly  inhabited 
this  country. f 

"  The  native  annals  uf  iMalabar  confirm  the  fore- 
going account  in  the  principal  circnmslances.J  as 

*  Tbti  circumtUuce  of  the  Jubilee  trumped  it  to  be  found  in  b  (i< 
railnr  nci-uunt  of  the  Jew*  of  Malabar,  publithrd  in  the  "  hiilorj  of 
tbc  norki  of  the  learned"  fur  March,  1G99.  It  ii  not  neceiur}  to 
■uppOM  that  lbe«e  trumpeti  belonged  to  Ibc  temple,  fur  it  i*  well 
known,  that  in  every  considerable  lowu  in  Judea  there  ttere  jubilee 
trumpclt. — Blichanan't  Chriilian  Retearchei. 

t  Buchanan'!  Chnatiaa  Reicarchei,  p.  SIS— S30, 

+  Tbe  above  account  ia  alio  conGrmeit  in  the  principal  circum- 
■tancci  by  the  Icttiuiouy  of  Mo«ei  dc  Paiva,  a  Purtuj;ueie  Jew  of 
Anuterdam,  who,  having  vitilcd  Cocbiu  iu  ICSO,  publiihcd  on  liii 
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do  the  Mahometan  histories  of  the  later  ages,  for 
the  Mahometans  have  been  settled  here  in  great 
numbera  since  the  eighth  century. 

"  The  desolation  of  Cranganor  the  Jews  describe 
as  being  hke  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  in  mini- 
ature. They  were  first  received  into  the  country 
with  some  favour  and  confidence,  agreeably  to  the 
tenor  of  the  general  prophecy  concerning  the  Jews, 
for  no  country  was  to  reject  them  ;  and  after  they 

rcturu  to  Europe  au  account  of  hii  tour,  which  ii  now  become  *ct7 
rare,  and  coDtaiim  what  follow)  : 

"  In  tbc  jcar  four  thouaand  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  creatioa 
of  Ibe  world,  after  the  dcitniction  of  khe  itecond  temple  bj  Titit*. 
■cTcnl;  or  ci);bt;  thuutand  Inraelilei  peuetratod  a«  far  at  the  coail  of 
Malabar.  Tbe  king  Churam  Iberimal  ouembled,  and  gate  them  the 
cllj  of  Cranganor,  with  a  certain  extent  of  territory  and  diver*  priri- 
Icgei,  which  were  cngratea  on  table*  of  hrau.  Thece  Uraditet 
liruught  two  trnmpeti  of  which  the  Levite*  in  the  temple  made  tue. 
Cranganor  having  at  length  been  taken  from  them,  they  look  refiige 
in  Cochin. 

"  The  Jews  of  Cochin,"  »ayi  our  author,  "  loaded  him  with  citi- 
litiei,  and  gate  him  a  number  of  enter lainnieDlt.  Though  the 
climate  had  rendered  them  to  cwarlhy  that  they  were  alraoit  mulat- 
toc«,  they  would  have  coniidered  IhemielTCs  diihoDOurcd,  if  tbej 
bad  ealen,  drank,  or  prayed  with  the  black  or  negro  Jewi  of  Ma- 
labar, becBUie  the  lait  were  deiccnded  from  the  sIstci  in  tbe  (erfice 
of  the  Jewi  at  Cranganor,  who  were  aflerwarda  eraancipated.  The 
nt^roJcwt  had  nine  «ynagogue«,  three  in  Cochin,  and  theolhenin 
the  vicinity.  In  the  French  Iranslatiou  of  the  travel*  of  P.  Paalio 
dc  SL  Barthelemy  it  ii  laid  they  formed  four  hundred  and  rixty 
fumllie*,"  Thij  account  ia  copied  verbatim  from  the  relation  of 
Paivni  and  the  element*  of  which  hi*  calculation  ia  compoied  given 
B  total  number  four  hundred  nod  lixty-five.  Tbe  other  Jewi  ground 
their  avenion  toward*  them  on  the  pretence,  that  the  Malabar  Jew* 
have  beeu  mi^d  with  the  Canaanile*  and  the  lahmaelilei.  But 
though  Ihey  have  separate  lynagogue*  Iheir  worship  ii  the  nine. 
Thu»  we  iee  a  divenily  of  colour,  but  none  of  lect.— GnfvAv'' 
Bi'ttoirc  del  Stelei  Religkute;  torn.  ii. 
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bed  attained  some  wealth,  and  attracted  the  notice 
of  men,  they  are  precipitated  to  the  lowest  abyss 
of  human  sufTering*  and  reproach.  The  recital 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  at  Cranganor  resembles 
much  that  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  as  given 
by  Josephus." 

The  Black  Jews  retain  the  tradition  that  they 
arrived  in  India  soon  after  the  Babylonian  capti- 
vity. "Their  Hindoo  complexion,  and  their  very 
imperfect  resemblance  (o  the  European  Jews, 
indicate  that  they  have  been  detached  from  the 
parent  stock  in  Judea  many  ages  before  the  Jews  in 
the  west,  and  that  there  have  been  intermarriages 
with  families  not  Israelitish.  The  White  Jews 
look  upon  the  Black  Jews  as  an  inferior  race,  and 
not  of  a  pure  cast ;  which  plainly  demonstrates  that 
they  do  not  spring  from  a  common  stock  in 
India."* 

Dr.  Buchanan  observes,  that  "  the  Black  Jews 
communicated  to  him  much  interesting  intelligence 
concerning  their  brethren,  the  ancient  Israelites 
in  the  east ;  traditional  indeed  in  its  nature,  but 
in  general  illustrative  of  true  history.  They  re- 
counted the  names  of  many  other  small  colonies 
resident  in  Northern  India,  Tarlary,  and  China, 
and  gave  him  a  written  list  of  sixty-five  places. 
He  conversed  with  those  who  have  lately  visited 
many  of  these  stations,  and  were  about  to  return 
again.  The  Jews  have  a  never  ceasing  commu- 
nication with  each  other  in  the  east.  Their  fami- 
lies indeed  are  generally  stationary,  being  subject 

*  Buchanan'*  It«icarchca  in  Aiiai  and  Mcmulr  of  tbc  EipedicDcy 
of  an  Bcclniutical  EitabliiliittODt  in  Britiih  India. 
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to  despotic  princes ;  but  the  men  move  much  abont 
in  a  commercial  capacity^  and  the  same  indiTidaal 
will  pass  through  many  extensive  countries.  So 
that  when  any  thing  interesting  to  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  takes  place^  the  rumour  will  pass  rapidly 
throughout  all  Asia/'* 

*  Bochanan*!  Researches  in  Ana,  p.  SSU  ttt. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

of  ihe  Jew*  in  America.— Of  their  tcltlement  in  Stirinam  and  Ja- 
maica—But few  bsve  Milled  in  New  Eii);land.— Of  Judah  Houii. 
—Stale  of  Ibe  Jew*  \a  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charlcilon,  Virgi- 
nia, and  Georgia. 

THE  exact  time  in  which  the  Jews  first  entered 
America,  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  it  appears, 
that  Itiere  were  some  of  the  nation  in  the  Spanish 
colonie!),  at  the  time  when  they  were  expelled  the 
parent  country  hy  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  which  belonged 
to  France,  in  their  severity  to  the  Jews  imitated  the 
conduct  of  the  parent  country.  The  first  article  in 
the  edict  of  March,  1605,  enjoined  the  French  officers 
to  expel  them  from  their  American  colonies  ;  and 
commanded  them  to  depart  within  three  months, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  their  goods.* 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Surinam,  who  emi- 
grated from  Holland,  has  been  compiled  by  a  society 
of  Portuguese  Jews,  who  resided  in  that  country. 
It  appears  from  this  work,  that,  in  the  year  1639, 
David  Nasci,  a  Portuguese  Jew  and  a  native  of 
Brazil,  obtained  permission  from  the  West  India 
company  in  Holland  to  form  a  colony  in  the  island 
of  Cayenne.  His  countrymen  who  accompanied 
him  were  to  be  allowed  the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
civil  and  religious  privilege,  on  condition  that  they 
ehouid  grant  the  same  without  reserve  to  all  who 
might  choose  to  be  their  fellow  colonists.  On  the 
conquest  of  this  island  by  the  French  in  1664, 
*  French  Encyclopedia- 
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Nasci  and  his  followers  retired  to  Surinam^  which 
then  belonged  to  the  English^  who  not  only  allowed 
them  the  %free  ezereise  of  their  religion^  together 
with  every  civil  privilege  aod  all  the  immunitief 
which  the  peculiar  rites  4>f  fbciir  law  readered  oeees- 
flsry^  but  •also  permitted  them  to  erect  a  court  of 
judicature  in  which  all  civil  cases  beneath  a  certain 
amoumt  between  individuals  of  their  community 
•houU  be  determined  by  tbeir  ageate.  All  these 
privileges  were  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Dutdi^ 
who  U)ck  possession  of  the  settleraent  1667.* 

Thus  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties, 
the  Jews  soon  became  a  niroerous  and  flourishing 
society.  In  1689,  they  possessed  forty  pkuatatioM, 
and  a  large  number  of  slaves.  According  to  their 
account  they  (rave  always  been  useful  citizens,  who 
were  disposed  to  make  every  exertion  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  and  have  often  sustained  more  than 
their  share  of  the  public  burdens.  They  oomphiin 
of  having  frequently  suffered  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  spirit  of 
some  of  the  governors,  and  the  jealousy  of  some 
of  their  fellow  colonists.  However,  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  and  the  invidious 
partiality  and  coatempiuous  treatment  which  they 
often  experienced,  they  increased  in  numbers  and 
wealth.  In  1760,  no  less  than  one  hundred  sugar 
plantations  were  possessed  by  the  individuak  of  the 
community.  The  year  1799  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  prosperous  em  of  the  colony. 

In  Paramaribo,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  the 
Dutch  Calvifiists,  Lutherans,   and  Moravians,  had 

*  UofMf  JUwm,  1792. 
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their  several  churches  and  chapels  ;  and  the  Porlu- 
guese  and  German  Jewi  their  respective  syna- 
gogues. The  Roman  Culholics  were  long  ex- 
empled  from  the  lolerulion  so  liberally  extended 
to  those  of  every  other  religious  persuasion.  But 
at  length,  in  the  year  1785,  they  were  allowed  to 
erect  a  place  of  public  worship,  towards  the  building 
of  which  all  llie  inhabitants,  both  protestunts  and 
Jews,  generously  contributed.  No  where  is  the 
peace  of  society  less  disturbed  by  religious  opinions 
than  in  Surinam.  Persons  of  the  most  opposite 
persuasions,  live  in  the  most  intimate  connexion 
and  unreserved  friendship. 

The  groat  check  to  the  prosperity  of  Surinam 
has  arisen  from  the  inhabitants  being  exposed  to  the 
invasion  and  depredation  of  the  Maroons,  or  run- 
away negroes,  who  have  formed  several  communities 
in  the  inaccesBiblc  parts  of  the  woods,  and  are  the 
most  implacable  and  cruel  enemies  of  the  colonists. 
The  Jewish  militia  have  often  signalized  ihetnselves 
against  them,  and  have  been  of  great  use  to  the 
colony  ;  one  third  of  whom  are  of  this  nation, 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  Germans,  two  societies 
have  been  instituted  to  improve  education  ;  one  for 
the  cultivation  of  natural  hiittory  ;  the  other  for 
literature  and  moral  philosophy.  Jews  as  well  as 
Christians  may  be  members  of  these  institutions,* 

Maiouel,  tbe  French  commissioner,  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  town,  or  village  of  Jews  on 
the  river  Surinam.  *'  It  is  fifteen  leagues,"  says  he, 
"  above  Paramaribo,  and  to  render  our  visit  more 
interesting,    the  children  of  Israel  were  induced 

•  MtiDlhl;  Revieir,  1T9S. 
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to  pay  U9  the  honours  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  For 
I  thiB  purpose  they  were  at  much  expence,  and  their 
^atteations  merit  my  gratitude.  I  became  acquainted 
r  with  two  Jews,  whose  erudition  and  powers  are 
astonishing.  The  one  is  named  Joseph  Barious, 
and  the  other  Isaac  Nusci.  The  last  is  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  if  we  consider  that  he  never  has 
been  out  of  Surinam,  where  he  was  bom  ;  received 
no  aid  but  from  his  own  genius;  and  has  risen 
above  the  errors  of  his  sect.  His  knowledge  of  his- 
tory is  profound ;  and  he  has  studied  methodically 
Arabic,  Chaldean,  and  rabbinical  Hebrew.  Yet 
this  man,  who  passes  eight  hours  every  day  in  his 
study,  and  has  a  correspondence  with  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  Europe,  employs  himself  as  (he 
meanest  of  his  countrymen,  in  buying  and  selling 
old  clothes.  He  has  composed  a  Dictionary  in  the 
Indian  Calibi  language,  and  thinks  he  finds  the 
themes  in  it  to  be  Hebrew."* 

The  Jews  were  early  settled  in  Jamaica,  being 
attracted  by  the  gold  and  silver  brought  into  circu- 
lation, and  the  mild  disposition  of  the  government 
towards  them.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.  of 
England,  the  council  of  the  island  addressed  the 
crown  to  expel  them  from  the  British  dominions, 
because  (hey  were  descended  from  those  who  had 
crucihed  our  Saviour;  but  the  king  refuged  to 
comply  with  their  request.  In  these  days  they  were 
not  taxed  as  other  subjects,  but  obliged  to  raise 
a  certain  annual  tribute  which  (he  assembly  varied 
at  pleasure.     Though  the  government  was  compa- 

■  The  rompiler  of  thia  Hiitorj  wai  TaTOured  with  the  abot« 
KCouDt  froni  Ibe  Rev.  Ur.  Benllej  of  Saieni. 
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ratively  mild,  Ihey  suffered  some  oppression.  At 
length,  however,  they  began  to  make  a  consider- 
able figure,  and  were  permitted  to  erect  synagogues 
and  perform  divine  worship  according  to  their  own 
ritual.  Their  knowledge  of  several  languages,  and 
acquaintance  with  their  brethren  di^ipersed  over  (be 
Spanish  and  other  West  India  colonies,  contributed 
greatly  to  extend  the  trade  and  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  island.  Though  they  are  excluded  from 
filling  any  post  in  the  government,  they  are  re- 
quired lo  bear  arms  in  the  militia,  and  have  shown 
themselves  useful  subjects  on  many  occasions. 
They  are  not,  as  in  many  other  parts,  loaded  with 
unequal  and  oppressive  taxations,  and  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  purchasing  landed  property,  and  in  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  it  they  are  protected 
equally  with  other  subjects.* 

The  tranquillity  this  people  enjoy  under  the  go- 
vernment is,  however,  disturbed  by  their  own  reli- 
gious schisms.  They  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Smouse  Jews,  which  is  an 
epithet  of  contempt.  Their  brethren  regard  Ibem 
as  heretics,  because  they  have  relaxed  in  the  ob- 
servance of  some  of  their  rituals,  and  formed 
alliances  by  marriage  with  Christians.  They  have, 
therefore,  a  distinct  meeting  at  a  private  house, 
where  they  vociferate  to  the  great  disturbance  of 
the  neighbourhood.f 

*  LoDg't  Hiitor;  of  Jamaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.  The;  enjoy  almojt 
e«er;  pririlege  pa«(ei<ed  by  the  Cbrittian  white),  exceptiug  ooi;  ibe 
right  of  voling  at  eleclioai,  of  being  returned  to  terve  tn  the  u- 
«emblj,  and  of  holding  an;  office  of  nuigittracjr. — EJxarft  BUlorg 
of  lAc  fVett  Indie: 

t  Lung's  Hiilorj  of  JaniaicR,  toI.  ii.  p.  S9G.  Grcgoire'i  Hiiloire 
dei  Sectei  Keligieuici,  torn.  ii.  p.  30O. 
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J  The  chief  men  amon^  the  Jews  in  Jamaica  are 
■worthy  characters,  who  strive  to  gain  an  honest 
Jiving  and  assist  llieir  indigent  bretliren.  There 
are  no  common  beggars  of  this  nation,  the  elders 
having  an  established  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  There  are  among  this  people  several  very 
opulent  planters  and  capital  merchants ;  and  it  is  aaid, 
that  those  in  this  island  are  not  such  rigid  observer! 
of  the  Mosaical  ritual  as  in  other  countries.  Being 
alloffed  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion,  they 
have  erected  two  or  more  synagogues.* 

The  Jews  have  never  been  numerous  in  New 
England ;  but  among  those  who  settled  in  the 
colonies  some  have  been  distinguished  for  Ihe  re- 
spectability of  their  characters.  Judah  Monis, 
a  Jewish  convert  to  the  Christian  religion,  was 
admitted  a  public  teacher  at  Harvard  University. 
He  is  stated  to  have  been  a  native  of  Algiers^  who 
probably  received  his  education  in  Italy,  though  we 
know  nothing  of  him  till  his  arrival  in  this  conntry. 
But  aficr  he  came  to  Boston  he  seems  to  have  been 
soon  invited  to  fill  the  office  of  Hebrew  instmctor 
in  the  university,  where  he  was  settled  Mardi  27th, 
1722.  Before  he  could  be  admitted,  it  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  statutes,  that  he  should 
change  his  religion,  which  he  professes  to  have 
done  with  perfect  disinterestedness,  though  he 
continued  till  bis  death  to  observe  the  seventh  day 
as  the  sabbath.  From  the  address  delivered  npon 
the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coleman  of  Boston, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  doubts  were  cnlerlained  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  declaration.     The  expressioiis, 

*  Long'*  Hittorj. 
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"  U  your  heart  right  with  God  ?"  "  Wc  cannot  be 
contPot  with  good  professions,"  &c.  &c.  shew  no 
very  strong  confidence  in  his  integrity.  However, 
it  is  certain  he  always  sustained  an  unblemished 
character,  and  was  well  contented  with  his  con- 
dition.  He  married  at  Cambridge  ;  and  when  death 
deprived  him  at  a  very  advanced  age  of  the  society 
of  his  wife,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  retired 
to  Northborough,  where  he  resided  with  her  rela- 
tions. He  died,*  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years,  forty  of  which  he  spent  in  his  office,  + 

Monis  bequeathed  a  small  sum  to  be  distributed 
among  seven  clergymen  then  living  in  the  vicinity  ; 
and  left  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
divided  among  ministers  in  indigent  circumstances  ; 
and  the  remaiiitlcr  of  his  estate,  which  was  con- 
siderable, he  gave  to  the  relations  of  his  wife.  HiB 
printed  works  are,  a  discourse  delivered  at  his 
baptism  ;  one  entitled  "  the  truth,"  another,  "  the 
whole  truth,"  and  a  third,  "  nothing  but  the  truth,' 
and  a  Hebrew  grammar.^ 

Previous  to  the  American  revolution,  while  thi 
Jews  convened  at  their  synagogue  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  late  president  Stiles  commenced  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  Haijim  Carigal,  a  rabbi  who  had  lately 
arrived  in  the  city.  "  Having  ti-avelled  very  extenttS 
sively  in  the  etistern  world,    and  being  a  man  of^| 

*  It  i(  laid,  that  at  the  lime  of  hii  death  he  yfOt  attended  bj  ic- 
Teral  clergjiiien,  to  whom  he  proteneil  hii  firm  belief  in  Ibc  Cliriitinn 
religion,  anil  hi*  tusureil  hope  of  nlialion  by  Chrift.  One  of  the 
dtTioet  obirrved  lohiiu,  "Now, good  falber,  jounill^o  to AbrabBii)'«.| 
boium."  "  No,"  be  replied,  "  he  wa»  bat  n  Jew,  1  will  go 
for  he  ii  nij  onlj  hope." 

t  Moiitblj  Aolbulog),  isio,  |i.  59. 

X  Whilncj'i  Hiilory  of  Worcester,  p  S19. 
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observation,  learning  and  intelligence,  bis  conver- 
sation was  highly  entertaining  and  instructive.  He 
was  born  at  Hebron,  and  educated  there  and  at 
Jerusalem.  He  had  travelled  all  over  the  Holy 
Land,  and  visited  many  cities  in  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  doctor  was  greatly  delighted  with  his  society, 
and  had  frequent  intercourse  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Hebrew ;  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  ambi- 
guous expressions  in  the  original  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; of  learning  the  usages  of  the  modern  Jews  ; 
of  conversing  on  past  events  relating  to  this  extra- 
ordinary nation,  as  recorded  in  sacred  history  ;  and 
of  tracing  its  future  destiny  by  the  light  of  pro- 
phecy. They  cultivated  a  mutual  friendship  when 
together,  and  corresponded  in  Hebrew  when 
apart."* 

The  rabbi,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  attended 
his  worship  by  agreement,  and  heard  him  discourse 
In  an  affectionate  manner  on  the  past  dispensations  of 
God's  providence  towards  his  chosen  people ;  on  his 
promised  design  of  rendering  them  an  exalted 
nation  in  the  latter  day  glory  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  ;  and  on  the  duty  of  Christians,  and  of 
all  nations,  to  desire  a  participation  In  their  future 
glorious  state. f 

"  So  catholic  was  the  intercourse  between  this 
learned  Jew  and  learned  Christian,  that  they  often 
spent  hours  together  in  conversation  ;  and  (he 
information  which  the  extensive  travels  of  the  Jew 
enabled  him  to  give,  especially  concerning  the 
Holy  Land,  was  a  rich  entertainment  to  bis  Chris- 
•  Dr.  Holmei'*  Life  of  Fraident  Stile*.  4  Ibid. 
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tian  friend.  The  civilities  of  Uie  rabbi  were  more 
than  repaid.  The  doctor  very  frequently  attended 
the  worship  of  the  synagogue  at  Newport,  not  only 
when  rabbi  Carigal  officiated,  but  at  the  ordinary 
service  before  his  arrival,  and  after  his  departure." 

With  six  other  rabbies  of  less  eminence  he  became 
acquainted,  and  shewed  Ihem  every  civility,  while 
he  maintained  a  friendly  communication  with  the 
Jews  in  general  in  Newport.  Such  rare  and  unex- 
pected attentions  from  a  Christian  minister  of  dis- 
tinction could  not  but  afford  peculiar  gratification  to 
a  people,  conscious  of  being  a  proverb  and  bye 
word  among  all  nations.  To  him  they  accordingly 
paid  every  altention  in  return,  and  expressed  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  admitting  him  into  Ibeir  families, 
and  into  their  synagogues. 

Dr.  Holmes  in  concluding  this  account  judiciously 
remarks,  that  "  this  civility  and  Catholicism  towards 
the  Jews  is  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Christians  do  not  what  ought  to  be  done  to- 
wards the  conversion  of  this  devoted  people.  While 
admitted  into  most  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce,  instead  of  being  treated  with 
that  humanity  and  tenderness  which  Christianity 
should  inspire,  they  arc  often  persecuted  and  con- 
demned as  unworthy  of  notice  or  regard.  Such 
treatment  tends  to  prejudice  Ihcm  against  our  holy 
rehgion,  and  to  establish  them  in  their  infidelity."* 

A  respectable  rabbif  of  New  York  has  given 
the  following  account  of  his  brethren  in  the  United 
States. 

«  Holme*'*  Life  of  Pmldoiit  !=iilc<<- 

t  Ker.  Genbam  SciMf,  the  preiiding  rabbi. 
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*'  There  are*  about  fifty  fomilies  of  Jews  in  New 
York,  wivicb,  with  a  number  of  unmarried  mem, 
make  from  seventy  to  eighty  subscribing  members  to 
the  congregation  Sherith  Israel,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
empowering  all  religious  societies  to  hold  their  pro* 
perty  by  charter,  under  the  direction  of  trustees 
chosen  annually  by  the  communicants  of  the  society, 
according  to  certain  rules  prescribed  in  the  act.^ 

''  The  trustees  have  the  management  of  all  the 
temporalities,  as  is  customary  in  other  societies. 
They  have  one  synagogue  established  conformably 
to  the  customs  and  forms  of  prayer  used  among  the 
Portuguese  Jews  in  Europe.  Their  public  service 
is  altogether  in  the  Hebrew  language,  excepting  in 
particular  cases  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of 
the  society.  There  were  some  Jewish  fiimilies  in 
the  city  when  it  was  owned  by  the  Dutch  ;  but  the 
documents  which  are  among  the  archives  of  the 
congregation,  do  not  extend  farther  back  than 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

''  Some  of  the  Jews  who  settled  in  New  York 
were  of  Portuguese,  others  of  German  extraction, 
besides  Hollanders.  There  are  also  the  descendants 
of  those  who  arrived  after  New  York  became  an 
English  colony.  The  Jews  had  the  right  of  soil 
under  the  Dutch  government,  and  the  English 
never  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  granted  letters  patent  to  several  Jewish 
families  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  who  had  arrived 
in  London  from  France  among  the  Huguenots,  to 
settle  in  North  America. 

•  Sec  laws  of  New  York. 
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"  In  Philadeiphia  there  may  be  about  thirty  fttroi- 
lies  of  Jews.  They  have  two  synagogues,  one  for 
those  who  observe  the  Portuguese  customs  and 
forms  of  prayer,  and  the  olher  for  those  who 
adhere  to  the  German  rules,  customs,  &c. ;  neither 
of  them  are  incorporated.  There  may  he  about 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men,  in  the  whole  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  all  occasionally  attend  the 
synagogues  in  Philadelphia. 

"  There  is  in  Charleston  (South  Carolina)  a  large 
society  incorporated,  (with  their  laws.)  They  have 
an  elegant  synagogue  established  on  the  Portuguese 
customs,  &c.  They  also  have  different  institutions 
with  appropriate  funds  for  benevolent  and  chari- 
table purposes  likewise  incorporated." 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  Jews  in  South 
Carolina  has  been  given  by  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  their  congregation  in  the  capital  of  the 
state,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows, 

"  The  first  emigration  of  the  Jews  to  Charleston 
took  place  long  before  the  revolution.  The  spirit 
of  commerce  can  never  be  extinct  in  them ;  and 
their  wealth  increased  with  their  numbers,  which 
were  augmented  from  lime  to  time,  both  by  mar- 
riages, and  acquisitions  from  Europe.  The  present 
number  of  Jews  may  be  estimated  at  about  a  thou- 
sand. Charleston  alone  contains  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  individuals. 

*'  The  present  number  of  Hebrews  in  the  city 
are  chiefly  Carolinians,  the  descendants  of  German, 
English,  and  Portuguese  emigrants. 

"  The  religious  rites,  customs,  and  festivals  of 
I  the  Jews  are  all  strictly  observed  by  those  of  this 
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nation  in  Charleston.  The  seats  in  the  Jewish 
synaj^gue  are  often  crowded  with  visitors  of  every 
denomination.  The  episcopal  functions  are  now 
discharged  by  the  Rev.  Cavalho^  late  professor  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  the  college  of  New  York. 

''  The  Jews  in  Charleston  enjoy  equal  literary 
advantao:es  with  the  other  members  of  die  commu- 
nity.  Most  of  the  parents  being  rich,  the  prejudice 
is  here  despised^  which  confines  the  important 
object  of  education  to  the  tenets  of  religion ;  and 
the  Hebrews  can  boast  of  several  men  of  talents 
and  learning  among  them.  Those  Jewish  cbQdren 
who  are  intended  for  professions^  receive  a  handsome 
classical  education.  There  is  now  in  the  city  an 
academy,  where  the  French,  Italian^  Latin,  and 
Greek  languages  are  taught,  together  with  other 
branches  of  learning.  The  Rev.  Cavalho,  men- 
tioned above,  also  teaches  the  Hebrew  and  Spanish 
languages. 

'^  The  dress  and  habits  of  the  Jews  in  Charleston 
do  not  distinguish  them  from  the  other  citizens. 
Open  and  hospitable,  as  Carolinians  generally  are, 
they  unite,  with  considerable  industry  and  know- 
ledge of  commercial  affairs,  rather  too  much  of 
that  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  which  climate,  as 
well  as  national  character,  tends  to  nourish.  Indi- 
viduals, however,  among  those  in  this  country^ 
for  their  enterprize  and  judgment,  have  been  en- 
trusted with  municipal  offices ;  and  one  has  held 
a  seat  with  honour  to  himself  and  his  constituents 
among  the  representatives  of  the  state. 

*'  The  institutions  which  the  Jews  have  esta- 
blished  in  Charleston )    are  chiefly  religious   and 
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charitable.  They  have  built  an  elegant  synagogue. 
They  have  also  societies  for  the  relief  of  strangers, 
for  attending  the  sick,  and  for  administering  the 
rites  of  humanity  and  burial  to  (he  dying  and  the 
dead.  The  most  modern  institution  is  a  society  for 
the  relief  of  orphans.  The  capital  is  already  consi- 
derable, and  it  is  yearly  increasing.  The  children 
receive  every  advantage  which  is  necessary  lo  enable 
them  to  be  well  informed  and  honourable  citizens  of 
their  country."* 

In  Richmond,  (Virginia)  there  are  about  thirty 
Jewish  families,  who  are  now  building  a  syna* 
gogue ;  but  they  are  not  as  yet  incorporated.  The 
number  of  unmarried  men  is  unknown,  though 
Ihere  may  be  about  an  hundred  scattered  throughout 
the  state,  who  are  and  will  become  members  of  the 
congregation.  At  Savannah  in  Georgia  there  are 
but  few  Jewish  families,  who  assemble  at  limes, 
and  commune  with  each  other  in  public  prayers. 
The  United  Slates  is,  perhaps,  the  only  place 
where  the  Jews  have  not  suffered  persecution,  but 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  encouraged,  and  in- 
dulged in  every  right  of  citizens.f 

The  Jews  in  all  the  United  States,  except  Mas- 
flachusett8,J  are  eligible  to  offices  of  trust  and 
honour ;  and  some  of  them  in  the  southern  states 
are  in  office.  They  are  generally  commercial  men, 
and  a  number  of  them  considerable  merchants. 

•  The  atiove  account  is  an  abridgment  vf  a  letter  written  Jan.  ISI  I, 
bj  Mr.  Philip  CobcD,  a  rejiectahlc  Jewiah  merchanl  in  Churleitoa. 

+   Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  Oenhoni  Seixai. 

J  According  to  the  Conilitution  of  MasMcbusetli,  thuse  wbo  are 
chosen  to  &II  important  offices,  must  declare  Ibeir  belief  of  tbe 
Cbriitian  religion. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Of  the  ritet  and  eeremoniei  of  the  Jews.— Of  their  tynagogae  mf* 
ship. — Method  of  obserYiDg  the  sabbath. — Of  their  cdebratioa  «f 
the  festivals  of  the  new  rooon;  the  passoTen  days  of  Penteeosli 
feast  of  trampets ;  of  taBernacles  i  and  of  Pnrirar.— Of  the  feafl  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple.— Of  the  Jewish  feasU  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation,  on  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  SDd  othtf 
occasions.— -Government  and  discipline  of  the  Jewish  chorch* 

THE  Jews^  since  the  destruction  of  (beir  temple, 
have  not  offered  any  sacrifices  ;  and  several  religious 
rites^  which  were  enjoined   upon  their  ancestors, 
cannot  be  observed  by  the  nation  iii  modem  times, 
on  account  of  their  being  local,  and  confined  to  the 
promised  land.    *Such^  for  instance^  as  the  offering 
of  the  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  of  barley  harvest  on  the 
morrow  of  the  passover ;  the  two  wave  loaves  made 
of  fine  flour,   which  were  the  first  of   the  wheat 
harvest,  and  offered  on  the  morning  of  the  feast  of 
Pentecost ;   the  basket  of  all  the  first  fruits  of  the 
earth,  with  the  offering  of  him  who  brings  it  ;*  the 
cities  of  refuge  ;f   the  tythes   to  the  priests  and 
Levites,  and  to  the  poor;  the  sabbatical  year|  for 
the  land  to  rest ;  and  also  the  year  of  Jubilee,  when 
there  was  to  be  a  general  release  of  lands,  servants, 
pledges,    &c.    the  cleansing  of   the  leper ;    with 
various  other  local  ceremonies  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned.^ 

There  are  other  directions  respecting  their  poli- 
tical state  and  government,  contained  in  their  code 

*  Deuteronomy  xxvi.  8.  f  Numbers  iiyi.  6 — II. 

X  Leviticus  xIt.  2,  S. 

^  Darid  Leri's  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  p.  281. 
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of  lawfl  in  the  gist  and  23d  chapters  of  Exodus, 
which  concerned  bolh  (heir  civil  and  criminal  jaris- 
prudence,  that  cannot  be  observed  by  the  Jews 
since  their  dispersion.  Not  having  any  jurisdiction 
either  civil  or  criminal,  they  art!  obhged  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  countries 
under  which  they  live.* 

The  m((dern  Jews,  however,  (>till  adhere  as 
closely  to  ihe  Mosaic  dispensation  as  their  dispersed 
condition  will  permit  Ihem.  Their  religious  worship 
consists  chiefly  in  reading  the  lawf  and  prophecies 
in  their  synagogues,  together  with  a  variety  of 
prayers. J  They  repeat  blessings  and  particular 
praises  to  Gad,  not  only  in  their  prayers,  but 
in  all  accidental  occasions,  and  in  almost  all  their 
actions,  it  is  a  rule  among  them  that  uo  day  must 
be  passed  wilhuul  reading  a  portion  of  the  law  at 
homo,  nor  any  affair  undertaken  till  they  have  im- 
plored (he  divine  blessing.  They  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  all  vain  swearing,  and  pronouncing 
any  of  Ihe  names  of  God  without  necessity.  They 
abstain  from  meats  forbidden  by  the  Levilical  law  ; 
for  which  reason  whatever  they  eat  must  be  dressed 
by  those  of  their  own  nation,  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  themselves.^ 

At  the  east  end  of  every  synagogue  is  an  ark,  or 

*  Da*id  LcTi')  Ceremoniei  of  the  Jew*,  p.  iSI. 

+  They  dWide  the  law  into  Bfty-two  parls.  Bad  read  one  of  tbene 
(Ccttoni  cTcrj  labbath,  to  ai  tu  go  through  the  whole  cverj  jear. 

i  Ai  fiirmerlj,  while  the;  enjoved  bd  eitabljsbed  religion,  the; 
(till  hare  liturgiei,  in  which  are  oil  the  pmcribcd  form*  of  ttteir 
•yoagoguc  wonhipi  '*  and  thoic  who  have  not  time  to  go  to  the 
■jnagogue  muit  any  their  prajeri  at  home  three  timci  ever;  daj, 
i.  e.  in  the  moruxng,  in  the  allernoou,  and  at  nighL"— £«t>r(  Cere- 
moniet  »f  the  Jem*,  p.  178. 

^  Picart'i  Hcligiouf  Cercnionii'n. 
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press,  in  commemoration  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  was  in  the  temple.  Here  the  Pentateuch  is 
deposited,  written  on  a  volume  or  roll  of  parchment 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  wrapped  up  in  silk 
curiously  embroidered.  When  the  Jews  say  their 
prayers  in  the  morning  they  put  on  a  talilh  or  vail 
over  their  other  clothes,  and  a  robe  with  fringes  at 
the  four  corners,  with  tassels,  called  Tzitzilh  ;  and 
also  the  Tephilin  or  Phylacteries.* 

All  the  rites,  precepts,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
are  founded  upon  and  derive  their  authority  from 
the  Talmud.  There  is,  however,  some  variation 
in  their  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  in  the  litttrgies 
which  the  nation  have  made  use  of  at  different 
limes,  and  in  various  countries.  The  German, 
Polish,  and  Russian  Jews  follow  the  same  ritoal. 
But  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  have  another, 
which  still  varies  from  that  of  the  Italian  and  Levan- 
tine Jews,  those  of  Jerusalem,  China,  and  some 
other  places.  But  in  the  principal  points  of  belief 
and  observance  they  all  agree.f 

'  "  It  it  an  article  of  faith  imong  uf."  mya  OavH  Levi,  "  tbit 
CTcrj  Jew  must  ever;  morDing,  duriog  the  time  of  reading  the  Sbenu, 
and  »ajing  the  nineteen  prajcn  at  least,  have  on  the  Phjiactertet, 
because  it  ii  a  sign  of  our  acknowledging  the  Almighty  to  be  tht 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  that  he  hai  power  lo  do  as  he  pleaie* :  mi 
therefore  on  the  aabbalh,  and  other  feativalj,  we  do  aot  put  «a  tb« 

■  Pbylacteriea,  heceuic  the  duly  observing  of  them  i*  a  iufiicient  lipt 
of  iUelf,  as  expreived  in  Exodui  tixi.  12."— Ceremniu'r*  oflht  Jrwi, 
p.  lUO. 

+  Ockley's  tranilatiun  of  Leo  Madeoa'i  Ceremoniet  of  Uie  Jew, 

,  p.  i.  There  are  three  division*  or  cloiiei  of  modern  Jew*,  who  ar« 
Tariouily  denominated  from  the  countries  vrhere  the  arraogemenli  of 
Iheir  litui^icf  took  pincc,  and  are  knonn  hy  the  deiigORtioiU  rf 
Cermaa,  Portuguese,  and  Atignon,  or  Italian  Jewi. 
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In  the  synagogue  worship,  the  Cohen  or  priest 
leads  llie  devoliotial  exercises  by  chanling  prayers  ; 
but  laymen  are  admitted  to  read  the  book  of  the 
law  lo  the  people  ;  the  precedence  is,  howeverj 
given  lo  the  priest.  After  prayers,  the  rabbies  fre- 
quently deliver  a  sermon  ;  but  their  discourses  are 
not  cnmposeti  in  Hebrew,  which  few  of  the  Jews  at 
present  perfectly  undersland,  but  in  the  language  of 
the  country  where  they  reside.  The  passages  of 
scripture  and  sentences  from  the  doctors  are,  how- 
ever, quoted  in  the  Hebrew,  and  explained.* 

The  Jews  venerate  the  sabbath  above  all  other 
festivals,  and  observe  it  with  the  utmost  strictness 
on  account  of  its  being  enjoined  in  various  parts  of 
scripture,  particularly  in  the  decalogue.  On  this 
day  they  are  forbidden  to  kindle  or  extinguish  any 
fire ;  the  food  is,  therefore,  prepared  on  Friday. 
They  are  also  prohibited  from  discoursing  on  any 
kind  of  business.f  from  carrying  any  burden,  from 
riding  on  horseback,  in  a  carriage,  going  by  water, 
or  walking  above  a  mile  from  the  city  or  place  where 
they  reside,  or  playing  upon  any  musical  in- 
Btrument.J  They  are  likewise  forbidden  to  inter 
their  dead,  or  mourn,  or  fast  on  the  sabbath  ;  but 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  circumcise  a  child,  be- 

*  Levi'i  Ceremonic)  of  the  Jew). 

t  David  Lcvi'i  Cercmoniug  of  the  Jews,  p.  T,  S — 17.  TherabbiN 
bare  reduced  the  leveral  works  forhiddcn  on  the  tabbalb  under  tliirtj- 
nine  heitdi,  and  cnumeralul  Ihc  iiiccici  uudcr  these  g;eneralt. 

^  Vocnl  iDuxic  Is  ver;  comtnon  in  ihcir  njnagDgUM,  but  iadru- 
ntentnl  iniiiic  i>  seldom  used  •  jet  not  becaute  it  it  deemed  improper, 
for  the  sj-nagogiie  in  Prague  hail  an  organ  ;  but  because  it  cannot  be 
performed  on  the  tabbath  or  bolidajt. — Aiam'i  Heligtoui  IforU  Dii- 
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cauie  that  ceremony  must  oe  performed  exactly  on 
the  eighth  day. 

The  sabbath  begins  on  Friday,  an  hour  before 
tan-set  both  summer  and  winter,  for  they  suppose 
the  day  commences  from  the  preceding  eyening, 
according  to  Genesis  i.  5.  and  ''  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day/'  As  soon  as  the 
time  arrives  they  leave  all  manner  of  work,  and, 
having  cleansed  and  decorated  themselves  in  honour 
of  the  holy  day^  repair  to  the  evening  service. 
The  women  are  bound  to  light  a  lamp  with  seven 
cotton  wicks^  in  remembrance  of  the  days  ctf  the 
week^  saying,  '^  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our 
God !  king  of  the  universe,  who  has  sanctified  us 
with  his  commandments,  and  commanded  us  to 
light  the  lamp  of  the  sabbath."  The  reason  why 
this  ceremony  is  invariably  assigned  to  the  women 
is,  that  as  their  original  mother,  by  her  crime  in 
eating  the  forbidden  fruity  first  extinguished  the 
lamp  of  righteousness,  they  are  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  that  sin  by  rekindling  it,  in  lighting  the 
lamp  of  the  sabbath.* 

They  then  spread  a  clean  cloth  upon  their  table, 
and  set  two  loaves  of  bread  upon  it,  baked  on 
Friday,  and  covered  with  a  napkin,  in  memory  of 
the  manna  which  fell  with  dew  under  and  above  it, 
yet  descended  not  (for  on  the  Friday  they  had 
Q  double  portion)  on  the  sabbath.  When  they  are 
placed  at  table,  the  master  of  the  family  takes 
a  cup  of  wine  repeating  the  three  first  verses  in  the 
2nd  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  after  giving  God 
thanks,  and  enjoining  them  to  observe  the  sabbath, 

*  Levi's  Ceremoniesi  &c. 
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he  blesses  (he  wine,  drinks,  aod  gives  some  to  the 
rest  of  the  family.  He  then  blesses  and  distributes 
the  bread.  They  repeat  the  usual  grace  after 
supper,  with  the  addition  of  making;  mention  of  the 
sabbath* 

In  the  morning  they  repair  to  the  synagogue 
later  than  usual  on  the  week  days,  where,  after  the 
accustomed  prayers,  besides  others  which  are  appro- 
priate to  the  day,  (hey  read  n  lesson  from  the  law, 
and  afterwards  a  corresponding  portion  from  the 
prophets-t  When  the  reading  is  concluded  (hey 
pray  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live,  in  observance  of  the 
direction  in  Jeremiah  xxix.  7.  Then  the  law  is 
put  into  the  ark.  They  then  pray  that  God  would 
be  pleased  to  deliver  them  from  captivity,  and  bring 
them  to  the  holy  land,  where  they  should  be  able 
to  perform  the  otTerings  of  the  sabbath  according  to 
the  law.  After  some  other  prayers  (he  morning 
service  is  concluded. 

The  religious  rites  observed  at  dinner  are  similar 
to  those  u»ed  at  supper.  They  frequently  have 
sermons  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  the 
subject  of  which  is  taken  from  the  lesson  read  that 
day  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  make  three  meals  on 
the  sabbath,  one  on  Friday  evening  and  two  the 

*  David  Ltii't  Cereaoaie*,  &c, 

t  ThceuBtuni  of  reading  porlioni  Trom  the  prophe{«  on  the  inbbith 
hu  obtained  I'lnce  the  tiiup  of  Aotiochus  Epiphanes.  He  baling 
proliiblled  the  Jetr*  from  reading  ttie  lai*.  they  mibititnled  pnuHge* 
from  Ibe  prophet*.  When  the  law  wai  rettorcd  by  the  Maccobeea, 
thej  retained  thii  canluiu  in  reincmbraoce  of  their  Kvere  offliclioii 
great  deliierance,  and  il  ii  observed  at  thi»  dav. — JVoie  to  David 
Levfi  Trantlalion  of  tht  Penlatcurh,  vol.  i. 
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next  day  in  honour  of  the  festival.  On  this  holy 
day  they  beseech  God  to  be  merciful^  and  grant 
them  an  inheritance  in  that  day^  which  is  all  sabbath, 
and  eternal  rest.^  In  the  evening,  as  soon  as  the 
stars  appear,  they  suppose  the  sabbath  is  ended, 
and  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  any  work  after  they  have 
attended  the  evening  prayers  at  the  synagogue. 

The  Jewish  year  is  either  civil,  or  ecclesiastical. 
The  civil  year  commences  in  the  month  Tishri,  or 
September.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  the 
world  was  created  on  the  first  day  of  this  month, 
and  from  this  epoch  they  compute  the  age  of  the 
world,  and  make  use  of  this  date  in  all  their  civil 
.acts.  The  ecclesiastical  year  commences  about  the 
vernal  equinox,  in  the  month  Nisan,  which  answers 
to  part  of  March  and  April.  All  the  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  are  regulated  by  the  ecclesiastical 
year.f  On  the  first  of  every  month  they  celebrate 
the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  praying  God  to  restore 
them  to  the  holy  city,  and  erect  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, where  they  could  render  the  offering  for  the 
feast  according  to  the  law.  Numbers  xxviii.  11.  J 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  the 
celebration  of  the  passover  commences,  and  imme- 

*  Meaning  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ;  for  they  suppose  that  the 
world  is  to  continue  six  thousand  years,  (according  to  the  six  days  of 
the  creation)  and  the  seventh  to  be  that  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  that 
which  is  here  alluded  to,  as  being  the  day  which  is  all  an  entire  sab- 
bath.— David  LevCi  Ceremoniei  of  the  Jewt^  p.  206. 

+  The  Jews  call  the  seYenth  month  of  the  civil,  the  first  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  because  at  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Is/ael 
from  Egypt,  it  i$  enjoined,  that  **  this  month  shall  be  unto  them  the 
beginning  of  months,  and  the  first  month  in  the  year." — Exodus 
xii.  2, 

X  David  Levi's  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews. 
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diately  after  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  ;  the 
whole  includes  eight  days.  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  festival,  the  first  born  of  every  family 
observes  a  fast,  in  remembrance  of  God's  merry  in 
protecting  the  nation.  During  the  whole  of  this 
feast  the  Jews  are  obliged  to  eat  only  unleavened 
bread,*  and  refrain  from  servile  labour.  The  two 
first  and  two  last  days  are  kept  as  strictly  as  the 
sabbath,  only  they  permit  fires  to  be  kindled,  and 
prepare  food.  As  they  cannot  now  offer  the  paschal 
sacrifice,  the  passover  cakes  are  placed  on  the  table 
with  some  bitter  herbs,  and  they  eat  a  piece  of  un- 
leavened bread  instead  of  the  paschal  lamb.  The 
festival  concludes  with  psalms  and  thanksgivings  to 
God  for  their  great  deliverance,  and  petitions  that 
he  would  put  a  period  to  their  captivity  and  bring 
them  to  Jerusalem. 

The  feast  of  Pentecost  commences  seven  weeks 
after  the  passover,  hence  it  is  called  the  feast  of 
weeks.  It  is  also  styled  in  scripture,  the  day  of 
the  first  fruits,  because  on  that  day  they  offered  the 
first  of  their  fruits  in  the  temple.  At  present  this 
festival  is  observed  two  daySj  during  which  time  all 
servile  labour  is  prohibited.  As  it  vras  instituted  to 
recall  the  remembrance  of  the  law's  being  given  at 
Sinai,  that  part  of  scripture,  which  declares  the 
delivery  of  the  decalogue,  is  solemnly  read  in  the 
synagogue,  and  all  those  passages  from  the  prophets 
which  correspond  with  the  subject.  They  gene- 
rally have  a  sermon  delivered  in  praise  of  the  law. 
Their  prayers  are  suitable  to  the  occasion,   con- 

*  The;  begin  the  |iauaTcr  wilh  cirufuM;  HMirchiag  the  houM,  and 
reiDoviog  every  Ihin^  irhich  ba«  bad  IcaTCii  in  it. 
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cludrng  with  petitions  for  their  deliverance  from 
captivity,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  government 
under  which  they  dwell.* 

The  feast  of  trumpets  is  observed  on  the  first  and 
second  of  Tishri,  or  September,  the  seventh  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  first  of  the  civil  year ;  hence  the 
first  of  this  month  is  called  new  year's  day.  On 
this  festival,  besides  a  portion  from  the  law  and 
prophets,  part  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  first 
of  Samuel  are  read.  They  then  pray  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government  under  which  they  reside, 
and  blow  the  trumpet,  which  is  made  of  a  ram's 
horn,f  saying,  *'  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God  ! 
king  of  the  universe,  who  has  sanctified  us  with  his 
commandments,  and  commanded  us  to  hear  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet/'  After  this  ceremony,  they 
repeat  with  a  loud  voice  the  following  verse, 
'*  Happy  are  the  people  who  hear  the  joyful  sound, 
they  shall  walk,  O  Lord,  in  the  light  of  thy  coun- 
tenance." 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  they  repair  to 
the  synagogue,  and  repeat  nearly  the  same  prayers 
as  on  the  preceding  day.  They  then  read  the  22nd 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  gives  an  account  of 
Abrahani's  offering  his  son  Isaac,  and  God's  blessing 
him  and  his  seed  for  ever.  For,  according  to  their 
received  tradition,  that  great  event  took  place  on 
that  day.  They,  therefore,  beseech  the  Almighty 
through  the  merits  of  this  memorable  event  to  bless 

♦  David  Levi's  Ceremonies,  &c.  p.  78. 

f  The  trum|>et  is  made  of  a  ram's  horn  in  remembrance  of  Abra- 
ham's seeing  a  ram  caught  by  the  horns  in  a  thicket,  which  he  took 
and  offered  for  a  burnt  offering  to  the  Lard,  instead  of  hif  son. — 
Cenejfit  xxVi.  12 — 15. 
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Ihem.  After  reading  the  law  and  prophets,  they 
blow  the  trumpet,  and  pray  as  usual,  that  God  would 
gather  them  from  their  dispersion,  and  conduct 
them  to  Jerusalem.* 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  observed  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month  Tishri,  and  lasts  nine  days. 
Each  person  at  the  commencement  of  the  festival, 
erects  an  arbour, f  which  is  covered  with  green 
boughs,  and  decked  with  a  variety  of  oruamcnls  in 
remembrance  of  their  miraculous  preservation  in 
the  wilderness.  The  two  first  and  two  last  days  are 
kept  with  great  solemnity  ;  but  the  intermediate 
lime  is  not  observed  with  equal  Htrictness.  On  the 
first  day  they  lake  branches  of  palm,  myrtle,  uillow, 
and  citron  bound  together^  and  go  round  the  altar, 
or  pulpit,^  singing  psalms,  because  formerly  they 
used  to  perform  this  ceremony  in  the  temple. 

The  Jews  chiefly  reside  in  their  respective  taber- 
nacles during  the  feast,  both  night  and  day,  if  the 
L  weather  will  permit.  At  every  meal,  during  seven 
m  days,  they  are  obliged  to  repeat  the  following 
grace :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king 
of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  his  cnm- 
mandmenls,  and  commanded  us  to  dwell  in  taber- 

^nacle9."  During  the  feast  they  beseech  the  Lord  to 
be  merciful,  and  erect  for  them  the  tabernacle  of 
David  which  is  fallen  ;  and  portions  of  the  taw  and 
prophets  are  read  in  their  synagogues. § 

On    the  seventh  day  of  the  festival,    they   lake 

L        ■  DsTid  Levi'*  Ccremonief  of  the  Jewi,  [>.  IDO. 

I         t  Uvit.  xxiii.  39. 

I        i  la  the  mi(l«t  or  at  the  upper  end  of  the  i;nRg»guei,  there  ii 

■  k  kind  of  ftltir  or  putpiL 

I       ^  Dsvid  Lefi'i  Cerenoniei  of  the  Jew),  p. 
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seven  of  the  laws  from  out  of  the  ark  and  carry 
them  to  the  altar,  and  those  who  are  possessed  of 
the  palm  branch,  &c,  with  the  reader  at  their  head, 
go  sevcD  times  round  the  aUar,  in  remembrance  of 
the  sabbatical  years,  singing  the  29th  Psalm.  On 
the  evening  of  this  day  the  feast  of  solemn  assembly 
commences,  which  being  a  time  of  rejoicing,  they 
assemble  and  entertain  their  friends  ;  but  are  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  do  any  servUe  labour.  They  read 
passages  from  the  law  and  prophets,  and  entreat  the 
Lord  to  be  propitious  to  them,  and  deliver  them 
from  captivity.  On  the  ninth  day  they  repeat 
several  prayers  in  honour  of  the  law,  and  bless 
God  for  his  mercy  and  goodness  in  giving  it  to 
them  by  bis  servant  Moses,  and  read  tiiat  part  of 
scripture  which  makes  mention  of  his  death.  After 
going  to  the  synagogue  in  the  evening,  and  saying 
the  usual  prayers,  the  festival  is  concluded.* 

On  the  fourteenth  of  Adar,  or  March,  the  Jews 
celebrate  the  feast  of  Purim,  in  commemoration  of 
their  deliverance  from  the  destruction  designed  by 
Haman.  This  festival  is  observed  two  days,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Esther  ix.  "  Therefore  they 
called  these  days  Purini."  Previous  to  the  feast, 
a  solemn  fast  is  observed  in  remembrance  of  Esther's 
fasting.  The  whole  book  of  Esther  written  on 
parchment  is  repeatedly  read  during  the  feast,  and 
as  often  as  the  name  of  Hnmanf   is  mentioned  it  is 

•  Dmid  Leti'i  Ceremoniet  of  Ihc  Jews,  p  I2S. 

i  In  lome  placea  the  reading  U  concluded  wilh  cursd  upon  Banuo 
and  hii  nife,  and  blessings  upon  Either  and  Mordecai.  Tti«j  lud 
a  ruatum  in  lomc  countriei  of  erecting  a  gibbcl,  and  bulging  ap 
a  man  in  eflig;  [u  represent  Uainau'a  puniahment.  But  lh»  cnrton 
hai  \Kfn  for  a  cuniideralilc  time  diauaed,  bccauK  it  wna  iniianalMl,  In 
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customary  for  llie  children  (who  have  little  wooden 
hammers)  to  knock  against  tlic  wall,  as  a  memorial 
that  lliey  should  endeavour  to  destroy  the  race  of 
Amalck.  Part  of  the  first  day  is  spent  in  feasting; 
and  rejoicing,  sending  presents  to  each  other, 
giving  liberally  to  the  poor,  in  visiting  iheir  friends, 
and  entertaining  them  by  all  kinds  of  diverHions. 

The  Jews,  at  the  present  day,  observe  many 
festivals  which  were  not  appointed  by  Moses.  In 
particular  they  celebrate  ihe  dedication  of  the  altar, 
which  was  instituted  by  the  Maccabees,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  victory  they  obtained  over  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  This  tyrant,  having  profaned  the 
temple,  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  cleansing 
and  dedicating  it  anew.  The  festival  is  observed  in 
a  splendid  manner,  and  lasts  eight  days  ;  and  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  kept  by  lighting  lamps.  The  reason 
they  assign  for  this  ceremony  is,  that,  after  Ihey 
had  purified  and  dedicated  the  temple,  there  was 
only  enough  of  pure  oil  left  to  burn  one  night, 
which  miraculously  lasted  eight  nights,  till  they 
were  able  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply. 

The  great  day  of  expiation  is  observed  by  the 
Jews,  though  they  have  no  high  priest  to  officiate, 
nor  temple  wherein  to  offer  the  sacrifice.  Before 
the  fast  commences,  they  think  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  them  to  ask  pardon  of  those  they  have  of- 
fended ;  to  make  restitution  to  those  whom  they 
have  defrauded  of  any  properly  ;  to  forgive  those 
who  have  offended  them  ;  and,  in  short,  to  do  every 

the  dtirk  iget,   that  the;  did  it  ia  contempt  of  Cbriit. — Bamage, 
p.  4S3. 
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thing  which  may  serve  to  evince  the  sincerity  of 
their  repentance.*  This  great  fast  is  observed  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tishri^  or  September. 
In  the  preceding  eveningf  they  repair  to  the  syna- 
gogue^  where  they  remain  saying  prayers  upwards 
of  three  hours ;  and  when  they  return  from  the 
synagogue  they  may  not  taste  any  kind  of  suste- 
nance^ and  are  even  prohibited  from  taking,  one 
drop  of  water.  They  are  also  forbidden  to  do  any 
kind  of  labour^  even  to  kindle  a  fire^  and  observe 
this  day  as  strictly  as  the  sabbath. 

At  six  in  the  morning  they  attend  the  synagogue, 
and  offer  those  prayers  and  supplications  for  the 
pardon  of  their  sins,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  course  of  the  service,  various  portions 
of  scripture  are  read,  particularly  part  of  Leviticus 
xxvi.  Numbers  xxix.  and  Isaiah  Ivii.  They  mention 
in  their  prayers  the  additional  sacrifice  of  the  day, 
and  entreat  God  to  rebuild  their  sanctuary,  to 
gather  their  dispersions  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
conduct  them  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  may  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  atonement,  agreeably  to  the  Mosaic 
law.  In  the  afternoon  service,  besides  portions 
from  the  law  and  prophets,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
book  of  Jonah  is  read  in  the  synagogues.  They 
beseech  God  to  be  propitious,  and  forgive  their  sins. 

*  Maimonides  affirms  that  the  goat  Azael  expiated  both  great  and 
small  sins  which  were  repented  of,  and  that  repentance,  supplying  the 
place  of  sacri6ce,  has  at  present  the  same  effect,  proTided  it  is  accom- 
panied with  renunciation  of  sin. — Basnage,  p.  450. 

t  All  the  commanded  ordinary  fasts  of  the  Jews  begin  in  the  eren- 
ing,  and  they  neither  cat  nor  drink  till  they  can  see  the  stars  the  fol- 
lowing eyening. 
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The  fast  continues  from  morning  to  niglit,*  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  hours,  without  intermission. 

In  Awb,  which  answers  to  July  or  August,  in  the 
fifth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  the  Jews 
observe  a  strict  fast,  occasioned  by  the  destruction 
of  the  first  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  On  this 
day  also  the  second  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Romans. 
During  this  fast  they  not  only  abstain  from  all  food, 
but  do  not  even  taste  a  drop  of  water.  In  the 
evening  they  go  to  the  synagogue,  and,  after  their 
usual  prayers,  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  read  in 
a  low  mournful  voice.  In  the  morning  they  attend 
the  synagogue  early,  and  read  a  portion  of  the  law, 
and  part  of  the  Slh  and  9th  chapters  of  Jeremiah. 
They  go  to  the  synagogue  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  read  passages  from  the  law  and  the  prophets 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  All  their  prayers  on  this 
day  tend  to  remind  them  of  their  captivity  ;  and  the 
destruction  of  their  temple,  which  deprived  them  of 
offering  the  daily  sacrifice  by  which  an  atonement 

I  was  made  for  their  sins.f 

I  Besides  the  public  fasts,  which  the  Jews  are  com- 
manded to  observcj  there  are  some  others  peculiar 
to  the  nation  in  different  countries.  The  German 
Jews  for  instance,  both  after  the  passover,  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  keep  three  fasts,  viz.  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  the  following  Monday. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  practice  is,  that  they 

I  might,  during  the  preceding  feasts,!  have  committed 

*  Some  remain  in  the  ijoagogue  all  n'rght,  to  iny  pnjen  and 
peniletitial  psalmi. 

+   David  Levi's  Ceremooiea  of  the  Jcwi. 

X  Thi»  cuntora  appear!  tii  be  foimiied  upon  Ihc  praclice  of  Job,  who 
offered  lacriBce*  for  hii  children  after  Ihcy  had  feailcd,  for  fear  Ihey 
diould  hare  tinned  agaioit  God. — Job  i.  4,  S. 
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some  offence  against  God.  They  fast  also  on  the 
vigil  of  the  new  year,  and  some  on  that  of  every 
new  month.  Several  other  fasts  and  festivals  have 
been  instituted,  but  not  generally  received,  and  are 
not  observed  at  present.* 

The  Jewish  church  is,  at  present,  governed  by 
a  presiding  rabbi  in  the  city  or  town  where  they 
may  be  settled,  who  attaches  to  himself  two  other 
rabbles,  and  these  three  combined  form  a  kind  of 
tribunal  in  sacred  or  religious  cases,  and  frequently 
determine  private  disputes.  This  tribunal  is  termed 
Beth  Din,  or  the  house  of  justice.  As  the  priest- 
hood is  at  present  totally  abrogated,  having  ceased 
with  the  temple,  the  term  high  priest  is  an  exploded 
one,  no  presiding  rabbi  now  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  this  pontiff,  which  were  only  applicable  to 
the  temple.  Hence  the  choice  of  rabbi  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  although  that  tribe  be 
the  only  one  that  they  conceive  can  now  be  at  all 
distinguished.  Its  members  are  alt  at  present  con- 
sidered as  laymen.  They  have  notwithslandiog 
some  trifling  distinctions  paid  them  in  the  synagogue 
service  ;  for  those  among  them  that  are  descended 
from  the  priests,  who  are  called  Cohen,  or  in  the 
plural  Cohenim,  perform  the  benediction,  and  are 
called  first  to  the  law.  They  also  personate  the 
priest  in  the  ceremony  of  redeeming  the  first  bom, 
and  have  some  other  complimentary  precedencies 
paid  them.  The  Levites,  i.  e.  those  who  are  de- 
scendants from  the  singers  in  the  temple,  are 
second  in  rank,  and  are  called  next  to  the  law,  and 
wash  the  hands  of  the  Cohenim  before  they  go  to 
the  benediction,  &c.     With  all  this  the  rabbi  has 

*  Leo  Hodena'i  Cuitomi,  &c.  of  tbc  Jew*,  p.  137. 
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nothing  to  do,  udIcbb  he  be  of  this  tribe.  The 
ministry  of  a  presiding  rabbi,  elected  for  that 
purpose  from  the  general  mass  of  learned  rabbies 
in  the  congregation,  whose  head  he  is,  coneiBts 
of  nothing  more  than  that,  as  a  spiritual  director, 
he  solves  questions  which  arise  in  the  ceremonial 
observances  ;  occasionally  preaches,  marries,  super- 
intends divorces,  and  the  ceremony  of  throwing  the 
shoe,  called  Chalitza,*  &c.  He  is  generally  allowed 
fl  competent  salary,  which,  together  with  per- 
quisites, renders  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  engage 
in  any  secular  business,  nor  is  it  thought  honour- 
able ;  although  it  is  said,  that,  in  a  few  instances, 
some  presiding  rabbies  in  Germany  and  Italy,  have 
been  engaged  in  trade,  through  the  medium  of 
some  intervening  friend. f 

Other  rabbies  may  follow  any  worldly  occupation, 
as  the  title  of  rabbi  is  merely  honorary,  and  does 
not  confer  any  priestly  ordination,  or  sacred  cha- 
racter.! 

*  Marriage,  in  all  regular  locietie*,  i%  ftlwa^i  performed  b;  the 
pre*)diug  rabbi,  or  by  Mme  one  deputed  bj  him:  but  a  marriage  fo- 
lemaizcd  with  the  due  ceremomes  b;  nny  olhcr  urlhodiix  Jew  if 
Talid.  The  ceremony  of  throwing  the  shoe  taken  place  when  a  Jew 
refniM  to  tnurry  hii  brother'*  widow,   and   ■■  gruundi-d  on  Deuter- 


+  Adam 

p.  48,  49. 

i  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Of  the  religioof  teneti  of  tbe  Jewf . — Articles  of  faith  which  wttt 
drawn  up  by  Maimonides  in  Ihe  elerentb  century.— Bxphumtion  of 
their  belief  respecting  sereral  articles.— Prevalence  of  infidelity 
among  them.-*Of  the  ancient  sects  which  remain  at  picfeat  amcMf 
the  Jews. 

THE  religious  tenets  maintained  by  the  modern 
Jews  coincide  with  the  confession  of  faith  which  tbe 
celebrated  Maimonides  drew  up  at  the  dose  of  the 
eleventh  century,  which  is  as  follows : 

1st  '^  I  believe,  with  a  true  and  perfect  faith, 
that  God  is  the  Creator^  (whose  name  be  blessed) 
governor  and  maker  of  all  creatures^  and  that  be 
has  wrought  all  things,  worketh^  and  shall  work 
for  ever. 

2nd.  ''  I  believe,  with  perfect  faith,  that  the  Cre- 
ator^ (whose  name  be  blessed)  is  one  ;  and  tbat 
such  a  unity  as  is  in  him  can  be  found  in  noneotber, 
and  that  he  alone  has  been  our  God^  is^  and  for  ever 
shall  be. 

3d.  ''  I  believe,  with  perfect  faiths  that  the  Cre- 
ator^ (whose  name  be  blessed)  is  not  corporeal,  nor 
to  be  comprehended  with  any  bodily  properties; 
and  that  there  is  no  bodily  essence  which  can  be 
likened  unto  him. 

4th.  ''  I  believe,  with  perfect  faith,  the  Creator, 
(whose  name  be  blessed)  to  be  the  first  and  last,  and 
that  nothing  was  before  him,  and  he  shall  abide 
the  last  for  ever. 

5th.  ^^  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith^  that  the  Cre« 
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ator,  (whose  name  be  blessed)  is  to  be  worshipped, 
and  none  else. 

6Ui.  "  I  believe,  with  perfect  faithj  that  all  the 
words  of  the  prophets  are  true. 

7th.  "  I  believe,  with  perfect  faith,  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  Moses  our  master,  (may  he  rest  in  peace) 
are  true ;  that  he  was  the  father  and  chief  of  all 
wise  men  who  lived  before  him,  or  ever  shall  live 
after  him. 

8lh.  "  I  believe,  with  perfect  faith,  that  all  the 
law,  which  at  this  day  is  found  in  our  hands,  was 
delivered  by  God  himself  to  our  master  Moses, 
(God's  peace  be  with  him.) 

9th.  "  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the 
same  law  is  never  to  be  changed,  nor  any  other  to  be 
given  us  of  God,  (whose  name  be  blessed  for  ever.) 

10th.  "  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  God, 
(whose  name  be  blessed)  understandeth  all  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  men,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
prophets,  "  He  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike,  he  un- 
derstandeth all  their  works," 

Ilth.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  God 
will  recompence  good  to  those  who  keep  his  com- 
mandments, and  will  punish  those  who  transgress 
them. 

13th.  "  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the 
Messiah  is  yet  to  come  ;  and  though  he  retard  his 
coming,  yet  will  1  wait  for  him  till  he  appears. 

13th.  "  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the 
dead  shall  be  restored  to  life  when  it  shall  seem  fit  to 
God  the  Creator,  '(whose  name  be  blessed,  and 
memory  celebrated,  world  without  end.    Amen.)"* 

^H  *  Butlcr'i  Hora  BiblicK,  p.  05. 
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The  Jews  consider  the  unity  of  God  as  one  <^ 
the  most  essential  of  the  above  articles.  '^  The 
Christians  and  Jews/'  says  Basnage,  ''  separate  at 
the  second  step  in  religion^  for  after  they  have 
united  in  the  adoration  of  one  God^  absolutely 
perfect,  they  find  immediately  after  the  abyss  of  the 
trinity,^  which  entirely  separates  them/'  The 
Jewish  nation^  ever  since  their  dispersion,  have 
been  vehemently  opposed  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  which,  they  suppose,  destroys  the 
unity  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  twelfth  article  of  the  creed  of  Maimonides, 
or  the  expectation  of  the  promised  Messiah,  is  the 
leading  tenet  and  distinguishing  feature  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  modern  Jews.  Infatuated,  however,  with 
the  idea  of  a  temporal  Messiah  and  Deliverer,  who 
is  to  subdue  the  world,  and  reinstate  them  in  their 
own  land,  the  Jews  still  wait  for  his  appearance. 
But  they  have  fixed  neither  the  place  whence,  nor 
the  time  when  he  is  to  come,  for  though  many  have 
endeavoured  to  calculate  upon  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel,  they  discourage  all  attempts  this  way,f  and 
deem  them   improper,  since  a  miscalculation  may 

*  Some  learned  Christian  writen,  howeTer,  find  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  and  suppose,  that  the  three  prindpai 
Sephirs  are  meant  for  the  three  persons  in  one  essence,  and  the  other 
seven,  the  seven  spirits^  or  sefen  orders  of  an^li  that  stand  before 
God.  But  Basnage,  who  assiduously  applied  himself  to  studying  the 
history  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  supposes,  that  all  the  ten  Sepbine 
are  alike  to  be  considered  as  the  attributes  of  God,  and  explodes  the 
idea  of  finding  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  in  the  Cabbala. — Mauric^i 
Indian  JntiquUieg,  vol.  iv.  p.  454.  Hone  Solitarw,  vol.  i.  p.  S58, 
and  Batnage'i  HUtory  of  the  Jewt^  p.  200. 

i  The  rabbies  have  denounced  the  most  dreadful  anathemas  against 
all  who  shall  attempt  to  calculate  the  time  of  the  MeMiah*s  ap- 
pearance. 
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tetjil  Id  shake  the  faith  of  Ihe  ignorant ;  and  Mai- 
monides  liad  an  eye  to  this  in  Ihe  composition  of 
this  same  article,  "  end  although  he  retard  his 
coming,"  &c. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  evade  the  force  of  those 
texts  in  Isaiah,  &c.  which  speak  of  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah, some  have  had  recourse  to  the  idea  of  two 
Messiahs,  who  are  to  succeed  each  other,  one  Ben 
Joseph  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  in  a  state  of  humi- 
hation  and  suffering  ;  the  other,  Ben  David,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  in  a  state  of  glory,  magnificence, 
and  power.  This,  however,  is  said  not  to  be 
a  settled  belief,  but  an  opinion  exhibited  in  a  book 
of  Medrash,  or  commentary.  And  yet  something 
very  hke  it  seems  to  have  been  the  tenet  of  the 
rabbies  ;  for  Abarbanel  observes,  that  "  although 
when  they  first  go  up  from  the  captivity,  they  will 
"  appoint  themselves  one  head,"  (Hosea  i.  II.)  who 
he  says  is  tbe  person  called  by  the  Rabbins,*  Mes* 
siab  Ben  Joseph,  as  he  will  be  slain  in  battle ; 
Israel  will  then  seek  David  their  king,  a  rod  from 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  whom  God  will  make  choice  of 
for  to  reign  over  them."f 
'  As  to  the  character  and  mission  of  their  Messiah, 
'   "  he  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  lineal  de- 

■  Rabbie*  ii  the  modern  title,  but  when  nc  are  speaking  of  Ibc 
ancieot  MUhnical  and  Talmndical  doctor*,  the  term  rabbini  if  IhcD 
more  properly  uied. — Adatu'i  Religiou*  IforUt  DUplayed. 

+  (Abarbanel  on  Hosea  iii.  5.)  Mr.  Levi  tif  •,  that  "  lhl>  opinion  of 
Ibe  rabbini,  conrerniD^  the  death  of  this  pcraonage,  waj  what  gate 
rite  to  the  Chriitinn  lyttem  of  a  suffering  Heiiiah,  ai  the  propbeciei 
of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  inculcate  an;  such  principle  whatcTCr." 
— DutfTtation  en  the  Proplteeiei,  p.  100,  ^HOled  in  Ad»m'i  RtUgiota 
fForU  DiipUgei. 
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scendant  of  David,  and  called  by  his  name.  He  is 
to  be  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy^  and  his 
special  mission  is  to  restore  the  dispersed  sheep  of 
Israel,  plant  them  safely  in  their  own  land,  and 
subdue  their  enemies,  and  thereby  bring  the  whole 
world  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God." 

His  coming  and  their  restoration  have  not  yet 
taken  place,  '^  because  they  are  still  unworthy  of 
being  redeemed,  and  have  not  repented,  or  have 
not  yet  received  the  full  measure  of  their  punish- 
ment/'  At  the  same  time  they  insist  that  their  re- 
demption is  not  conditional,  but  will  take  place  at 
the  appointed  time,  though  they  should  not  repent ; 
that  God  will  not  restore  and  redeem  them  for  any 
merit  of  theirs,  (for  there  will  doubtless,  even  then, 
be  many  wicked  and  unbelieving  among  them)  but 
for  his  name  sake,  ''  for  the  sake  of  the  few  right- 
eous, and  also  in  consideration  of  what  they  will  be 
after  their  redemption,  when  they  will  all  be  good 
and  righteous.*  Those  therefore,  who  are  righteous 
in  captivity,  will  happily  attain  to  the  redemption. 
But  those  that  are  wicked  will  be  destroyed  in  the 
wars  and  troubles  which  will  take  place  before  their 
final  restoration /'f 

They  believe,  that  ''  Judea  will  finally  be  the 
seat  of  those  wars  which  will  precede  their  rederop- 

♦  "  They  will,"  says  a  celebrated  Jewish  writer,  *'  oo  more  follow 
their  irregular  desires,  and  their  cupidity,  for  the  great  and  stupen- 
dous miracles,  that  will  then  be  performed  in  their  sight,  will  make 
such  a  lasting  impression  on  them,  as  entirely  to  destroy  their  efil 
imagination,  and  incline  them  to  all  goodt  so  that  they  will  then  be 
in  the  same  state  that  Adam  was  in  before  his  fall.*'  Thus  Dayid  Left 
interprets  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  86. 

f  Adam*s  Religious  World  Displayed. 
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tion,  and  that  after  due  vengeance  is  taken  on  the 
nations  for  tlie  cruelties  exercised  on  the  people  of 
God,  during  this  Ions;  and  deplorable  captivity, 
they  will  terminate  in  the  complete  subjection  of  all 
nations  to  the  power  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  the 
introduction  of  universal  peace  and  happiness  that 
shall  never  more  be  interrupted.* 

"  Although  they  profess  to  know  nothing  certain, 
as  to  the  real  place  of  abode,  or  the  present  state  of 
the  ten  tribes,  yet  they  believe  that  they  are  lost 
only  in  name,  and  that  they  shall  be  restored  to- 
gether with  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  likewise  that 
all  those  Jews  that  have  embraced  Christianity  or 
Mahommedism,  shall  then  return  to  the  religion 
of  their  fathers  ;  that  their  nation  thus  restored  and 
united  shall  never  again  go  into  captivity,  nor  ever 
be  subjected  to  any  power  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
they  suppose,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  shall 
thenceforward  be  under  their  dominion.  Jndea  will 
then  become  fruitful  as  formerly,  Jerusalem  will  be 
built  on  its  ancient  ground  plot,  and  the  real  de- 
scendantsf  of  the  priests  and  Fjcvites  will  be  rein- 
Btated  into  their  respective  offices,  although  they 
may  have  been  forced  to  apostatize.  Then  likewise 
will  be  restored  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  ark  and 

■  Adam'f  Religiouf  World  Dispkjcd,  vol.  i.  p.  !8. 

t  Shouid  it  i>e  aihed.  how  U  ihall  be  knoim  that  they  are  thut 
Jcwended  >  Mr.  Levi  aiMweri,  "  Bj  mean*  of  the  tpirlt  of  propbecy. 
which  will  then  be  reslorrd  to  the  oatioa  ;  for  then  the  tribe  of  Leri 
will  be  diitinguiihed  in  a  particular  manaer,  as  the  prophet  MalMchi 
m-ti,  chapter  iii.  3." — Dintrtaliom  an  Ifte  Prophreiei,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

It  if  ^rierally  admiltcil,  that  the  diilinction  uf  tribn  ii  lost,  yet 
Mine  Jewa  aeem  to  he  uf  opinion,  that  the  tribe  of  Leti  can  be  now 
in  loine  meaiure  diatinguiahed,  liowcfcr  incorrect  luch  distinction 
may  prove  to  be  intrioiically.— j*<(oin'«  Religiou*  fForU  DUplayed. 
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cherubim,  fire  from  heaven,  &c.  the  same  as  their 
fathers  enjoyed  in  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness, 
and  in  Solomon's  temple.  And,  in  fine,  then  will 
idolatry  "  wholly  cease  in  the  earth,  and  all  men 
acknowledge  the  unity  of  God  and  his  kingdom, 
agreeable  to  what  Zechariah  said,  chap.  xiv.  9."* 
Such  are  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to 
the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  which  they  still  avow 
to  be  not  of  a  spiritual,  but  of  a  temporal  nature." 

The  .Jews  believe  that  two  great  ends  are  to  be 
effected  by  the  resurrection,  the  one  particular,  and 
the  other  general.  Accordingly  David  Levi  ob- 
serves, "  that  which  is  particular  is  for  his  brethren ; 
and  the  other  which  is  general^  is  for  them  and  all 
the  other  nations, "f 

Several  other  doctrines  are  maintained  by  the 
Jews,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  thirteen  ar- 

*  Levi'i  DiaserlatiDD  od  the  Frophcciei,  vol.  iii.  p.  9S8,  quoted  in 
Adam'i  Religioui  World  Diaplajed,  vol.  i.  p.  Si.  According  to  ihii 
author,  "  All  those  thai  shall  be  reitored  ihalt  lerTe  God  together  in 
unit;  ]  for  then  there  shall  be  no  lepBratJoD  of  the  Iribei,  no  ditiwoo 
or  the  kiagdom,  and  no  calTes  in  Dan  and  BctheU  and  on  account  of 
the  greut  and  itupcndous  miracles  which  will  then  be  wrought  bf  God 
for  the  delircrance  of  the  nation,  all  nations  will  auictify  bim  i 
■  great  uid  holj  God."— ifuf*  Diuertalioni,  ifc. 

t  "  The  fint  great  end,"  lajt  David  Le^i,  "  which  1  call  a  pMli- 
cular  one,  ai  it  ia  for  the  Jewish  nation  odj,  ii  to  effect,  that  Ihow 
who  have  been  perseculcd  and  slain,  during  this  long  and  dreadfnl 
eaplivit} ,  for  adhering  to  the  true  faith,  may  enjoj  the  salvalioa  of 
the  lJ>rd,  according  to  what  the  prophet  sayi,  (Iftuah  rxvi.  19,  and 
livi.  10.)  The  second  great  end.  which  I  call  a  general  one,  beunac 
it  aBects  all  mankind,  whether  Jew*,  Gentiles,  or  Christius,  is  to 
bring  all  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  lo  eftet  IW 
tbe  firm  belief  of  hii  unit;  may  be  so  unalterably  fixed  in  Uieir 
bcarti,  u  that  thej  may  attain  the  end  for  which  they  were  created, 
to  honour  and  glorify  God,  as  the  |>rophel  obcervei,  Uuah  iliii.  7." 
t.nPi  DUtertaUotiM,  t(e. 
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tides.  The  rabbles  acknowledged,  that  there  is  in 
man  a  fund  of  corruption  ;  and  the  Talmud  speaks 
of  original  sin  thus ;  "  We  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prized thai  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  so  deeply 
engraven,  and  that  it  was  sealed  as  it  were  with  the 
king's  signet,  that  it  might  be  thereby  transmitted 
to  all  their  posterity  ;  it  was  because  all  things  were 
finished  the  day  that  Adam  was  created,  and  he  was 
the  perfection  and  consummation  of  the  world,  so 
that  when  he  sinned,  all  the  world  sinned  with  him. 
We  pnrtake  of  his  sin,  and  share  in  the  punishment 
of  it,  but  not  in  the  sins  of  his  descendants."* 

The  rabbies  teach,  that  the  evils  in  which  men 
were  involved  by  sin  will  be  removed  by  the  Mes- 
siah. They  do  not,  however,  entertain  the  idea 
that  this  illustrious  personage  will  make  an  atone- 
ment for  sin  ;  this  they  suppose  is  done  by  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  circumcision. f 

The  Jews  maintain,  that  the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous enjoy  the  beatific  vision  of  God  in  paradise,J 
and  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  tormented  in 
hell  with  fire  and  other  punishments.  They  sup- 
pose, that  the  sufierings  of  the  most  atrocious 
criminals    are   of    eternal    duration,    while    others 

*  Fletirj't  Ancient  kraelitei,  p.  341, 

t  Bagnnge,  p.  371.  They  pray  0<hI  to  remember  unto  them  tha 
merits  of  their  iiice*lori,  Abraham.  laaac,  Jacob,  and  Ha*ei.— 
LevCt  Ceremenitt,  ^c.  p.  TS — 115. 

t  One  parly  of  Jews,  nith  Maimouidei  at  their  head,  lUppOK  that 
the  Kiula  of  the  righlcoiiJi  nfler  death  are  to  inhabit  the  garden  of 
Eden  till  the  appearance  of  the  Mcsiiah,  at  which  epoch  their 
are  to  be  united  to  Ihcir  hodict,  and  enj»}  the  delighli  prepared  for 
them  by  the  Ueuiah  during  a  thuiiaand  years.  Thi*  opinion  i*  tu^ 
ported  b;  MenoHei  Ben  Iirael  oud  Abarbaoel.— fianogr,  p.  391. 
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remain  only  for  a  limited  time  in  purgatory^  which 
does  not  differ  from  hell  with  respect  to  the  place^ 
but  to  the  duration.  They  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead^  and  imagine  that  many  are  delivered  from 
purgatory  on  the  great  day  of  expiation. 

They  suppose  that  no  Jew,  unless  guilty  of  he- 
resy or  certaiii  crimes  specified  by  the  rabbies,  shall 
continue  in  purgatory  above  a  year ;  and  that 
there  are  but  few  who  suffer  eternal  punishment. 
Maimonidesy  Abarbanel^  and  other  celebrated  Jew- 
ish writers  maintain  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 
Others  suppose^  that  the  sufferings  of  hell  have  the 
power  of  purifying  souls  and  expiating  sin.* 

Some  eminent  Jewish  writers  assert^  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  their  nation  are  intolerant. 
**  They  hold  indeed,  that  all  men  are  obliged  to 
observe  what  are  called  the  Noachides,  or  seven 
precepts  of  the  sons  of  Noah ;  but  it  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  their  rabbies,  that  the  Sinaite  co- 
venant, or  law  of  Moses,  is  obligatory  on  those  of 
their  nation  only."  They  say,  "  It  was  a  covenant 
between  God  and  the  Jews,  that  they  therefore  are 
bound  ta  the  observance  of  it ;  but  that  it  is  not 
binding  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  if  they  do  but 
keep  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  precepts  of  the 
Noachides,  they  maintain  that  they  thereby  perform 
all  that  God  requires  of  them,  and  will  certainly  by 
this  service  render  themselves  acceptable  to  him,  and 
be  partakers  of  eternal  Iife.''f 

*  Basnage,  p.  S90i    Picart's  Heligious  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews. 

f  Lev'rs  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley,  p.  16,  17,  and  Maimonides  on 
Bepentance,  chap.  iii.  quoted  in  Adam's  Religious  World  Displayed. 

Mr.  Schott,  director  of  the  institute  at  Seezen,  pronounced  a  dis- 
course at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  in  that  place,  July  17tb»  ISIO, 
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It  appears  from  authentic  accounts,  that  many 
Jews  at  the  present  day  have  imbibed  the  principles 
of  infideUty,*  and  no  longer  receive  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  divinely  inspired,  or  expect 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  A  modern  author, 
who  has  deeply  investigated  their  history,  and  is 
well  versed  in  their  opinions,  observes,  that  "  many 
of  the  Israelites  are  disgusted  with  the  follies  of  the 
Talmud;  but  not  distinguishing  between  the  absurd 
tales  which  good  sense  reproves,  and  the  truths 
which  enlightened  reason  reveres,  they  have  in- 
volved the  absurdities  of  the  rabbins  and  the  reve- 
lation from  heaven  in  one  common  proscription. '■■(■ 

"  The  spirit  of  infidelity  is  exhibited  among  the 
Jews  of  Leghorn,  of  Holland,  and  Germany,  and 
especially  of  Berlin,J  where  the  greatest  part  do 
not  attend  the  synagogues." 

io  which  be  dcchrcf,  "Our  religion  ia  Dot  Uie  only  one  which 
cooduct*  to  eterDBl  hap}iineM  i  Ihoic  who  profeii  another  are  neither 
lierelici,  nor  reprobate*.  We  are  far  from  eotertaining  thi*  horrid 
idea." — Dtdirace  da  Temple  de  Jacob. 

•  The  learned  author,  whiiie  authoritj  ii  lo  frequeollj  referred  lo 
in  thii  work,  ubiervei,  that  "  indifference  lo  religion  hui  paiied  ai 
a  cootngion  from  iLe  Chriitiam  to  the  Jewi,"  and  gifci  a  recent  in- 
ttoiice,  "iu  theSlit  of  Brumaire,  an  II,  whea  the  aMauini  attempted 
to  dcipuil  Ihc  temples,  thoie  hraelilei  in  the  »trcet  uf  the  Boucherie* 
of  Paris  offered  the  ipoil*  of  their  temple  to  the  conienlioo,  ruled  bj 
the  faction  called  la  Mnntagne,  lajing  lo  Ibem,  the  liraclitei  alwajf 
rcceivcgood  from  thcwi«e  laws  emanating  frura  the  mountain.  Otheri 
haTc  imitated  the  acandal  of  pretended  Cbri*tian>,  and  thrown  their 
•acred  boohion  a  pile,  n»  a  light  for  impietj.— Crcgoire'*  Btitolreiei 
Seelei  Religieuiei.  torn.  ii.  p.  3es. 

t  Gregoire'j  Uiatoire,  &c. 

t  In  i;gs.alnrgc  number  of  Jem  in  thi«citf,  heads  of  familie*  of 
reipectable  chnracter,  lubscribcd  and  pablitUed  a  letter  lo  Dr.  Teller, 
proToit  of  the  upper  contiitory,  (the  department  nbich  bat  Iheiupcr- 
iatendence  of  ecclciiulical  affain)  in  which  ibtj  declare,  that  being 
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This  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  distinguished 
Jewish  writer ;  David  Levi  complains^  that  there 
are  two  different  parties  in  the  nation  who  slight  the 
prophecies  which  speak  of  their  future  restoration^ 
and  ridicule  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  coming  to  redeem 
them.  The  one  consists  of  such  as  call  themselves 
philosophers^  enlightened  men,  who,  says  he,  •'  are 
perfect  deists,^  not  believing  a  syllable  of  revelation, 

cooYinced  the  lawf  of  Moiei  are  no  longer  binding  upon  them,  af  not 
being  adapted  to  their  circumstances  at  this  daj,  thej  are  willing  and 
ready  to  become  Christians  as  far  as  rehites  to  the  moral  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  provided  they  shall  not  be  required  to  belieTe  the  mira- 
culous part  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  abore  all,  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  provided  they  may  be  admitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  established  reli- 
gion. 

They  ask  Dr.  Teller's  advice  on  this  plan,  and  whether  he  thinks  it 
practicable  ?  This  genUemau  has  published  an  answer,  in  which  he 
informs  them,  that  they  do  well  to  believe  as  much  of  Christianity  as 
they  can,  and  that  if  they  cannot  in  conscience  believe  more,  they 
do  well  to  profess  it  i  but  as  to  the  question  whether  their  fragment 
of  faith  ought  to  entitle  them  to  share  the  civil  and  political  privi- 
leges enjoyed  exclusively  by  entire  Christians,  it  is  not  in  his  province, 
but  belongs  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  country  to  decide. 

Mr.  de  Luc,  a  celebrated  chemist  and  theologian,  has  published 
a  letter  to  these  Jews,  in  which  he  boldly  advances  to  meet  them  on 
the  ground  Dr.  Teller  eludes  ;  he  tells  them  that  **  far  from  scrupliog 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  they  ought  not  even  to  abandon  the 
standard  of  Moses ;  that  the  history  of  the  earth  and  its  present  ap- 
pearance are  the  strongest  of  all  possible  testimonies  to  the  truth  of 
the  Mosaic  history,  and  that  if  they  would  only  take  the  pains  to  bo 
better  natural  philosophers,  they  will  not  be  so  ready  to  renounce 
their  faith  as  Jews."  There  have  been  numerous  pamphlets  more 
written  and  published  upon  this  subject,  which  made,  as  the  French 
term  it,  a  great  sensation  in  the  north  of  Germany. — Letters/rom  an 
American  resident  abroad  on  various  topics  of  foreign  Uieraturey  pub- 
li$hed  in  the  Port  Folio,  1801,  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  x.  1800,  and 
Gregoire*8  Histoire  de$  Secies  Heligieusesy  torn.  ii. 

*  Levi's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  Mr.  Levi  seems 
to  view  it  as  one  reason  why  infidelity  gains  so  much  ground  among 
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and  not  ascribing  our  suflerings  to  the  immediale 
providence  of  God,  but  to  a  concatenation  of  causes 
in  a  political  light."  The  other  party  are  such,  as 
either  through  the  length  of  the  captivity,  or  the 
easy  circumstances  that  they  are  in,  and  the  splendid 
and  voluptuous  manner  in  which  they  live,  neither 
look  for  nor  desire  a  restoration,"* 

The  same  author  remarks,  that  "  both  thcee  par- 
ties, nevertheless,  adhere  to  the  body  of  the  nation, 
and  outwardly  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites ;  they 
thus  remain  Jews  ;  are  denominated  God's  people, 
the  same  as  the  true  believers  of  the  nation  ;  and  in 
like  manner  bear  God's  covenant  in  the  flesh." 
"  Even  those  of  the  nation  that  have  not  the  least 
spark  of  religion  in  them,  would  yet  be  highly 
offended  at  being  called  Christians,  Gentiles,  or 
apostates."! 

An  ancient  Jewish  writer  numbers  among  the 
children  of  Israel  four  seels,  viz.  the  rabbinists, 

hi*  DBtion,  that  "  roan;  wUh  not  to  be  shackled  with  the  burden  of 
(he  ceremoDlnl  Ian." 

*  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  iofonnt  ui,  that  a  Jewish  niblii,  a  roan  of  ex- 
tetuiie  informalioa  aod  congiderable  learning,  latelj  uligcrTed  to  hiiu, 
"  that  a»  MoiCB  had  to  do  with  a  grooly  ignorant,  itupid,  and  htad- 
itrong  people,  he  tra*  obliged  to  have  recour>e  to  a  pioui  fraud,  and 
pretend  that  tho  lam  he  gave  them  were  delivered  to  him  bjr  the 
Creator  of  all  thingi,  and  that  the  time  wen  Dot  far  diilaut  when  all 
the  civilized  world  would  be  of  one  religion,  that  is,  deism.  Wben 
oui  author  expretied  hi*  *ur{iri«e  at  hearing  a  Jew  talk  thuH,  and 
Mked  hlin  if  anj  of  hii  brethren  were  of  the  same  mind,  he  auawered, 
"  Yc«,  e»erj  intelligent  Jew  in  Europe,  who  reflects  upon  the  subject, 
ntertaiiu  the  same  scntimeuts," — Clarke't  Tranilation  of  Fleury'i  Att- 
eSCHt  hratlitet,  EngtUk  edition. 

i  '*  Thii,"  tajs  Mr,  Adam,  "  is  no  douht  wonderful,  and  tnaj  be 
kdduccd  B«  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and  that  the  Jews  are 
held  together  bj  on  invisible  and  Atmightj  band."— ReUgiotu  fForU 
Duptai/ed,  Tol.i.   p.  9S. 
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the  Caraites^  the  Samaritans,  and  the  disciples  of 
Anan  ;  but  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  last, 
contains  no  particulars ;  they  appear  to  hold  the 
middle  rank  between  the  Caraites  and  Talmudists.^ 

The  Rabbinists,  or  modern  Pharisees,  form  the 
bulk  of  this  nation.  The  two  branches  of  Portu- 
guese and  German  Jews  are  of  this  denomination, 
which  includes  all  who  admit  traditions,  &c.  They, 
however,  differ  in  practice,  from  the  ancient  Pha- 
risees, as  they  are  far  from  affecting  such  an  extra- 
ordinary sanctity.f 

The  Caraites  reject  the  Talmudic  traditions,  and 
for  that  reason  they  are  detested  by  those  who  admit 
them.  In  the  last  age  a  Caraite  was  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  assassi- 
nated by  the  Jews  of  that  city.  A  few  of  this  de- 
nomination may  be  found  in  Turkey,  in  Europe, 
in  cidevant  Poland,  and  in  the  Ukraine,  where  they 
cultivate  the  land.  There  is  a  very  ancient  and 
interesting  body  of  Caraites,  in  a  fortress  called 
Dschoufait  Kale,  near  Bahchisaray  in  the  Crimea, 
who  possess  and  often  use  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Jagatai  Tartar.  An  approximate 
calculation,  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  gives  only  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  for  their  total  number. 

The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  have  made  but  little 
figure  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  A  few 
indeed  are  said  still  to  subsist  in  Africa,  and  some 
other  places  ;  but  they  are  rarely  found,  at  least 
there  are  but  few  that  declare  themselves  of  these 

*  Gregoire*8  Histoire  des  Sectes  Religieuses,  tora.  ii.  p.  308. 
f  Ficarrf  Religious  Ceremooies. 
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opiaions,  and  they  are  held  by  the  other  Jews  as 
heretics. 

A  brief  account  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  whose 
history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Jews, 
has  been  inserted  in  the  introduction  to  this  work. 
A  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  singular  people  ia 
later  periods,  and  a  detail  of  the  religious  tenets 
which  are  maintained  by  them  at  the  present  day, 
will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

An  account  of  the  Samaritanf.— After  the  destniction  of  Samaria* 
the  principal  place  of  their  residence  has  been  N^lonte,  the 
ancient  Sichem. — Their  history  was  inyestigated  bj  Jos^h  Sca- 
liger,  bj  Ludolph»  and  Huntington,  and  in  the  present  centurj  bj 
the  Senator  Gregoire.— -Recent  account  which  wai  reorived  inrn 
the  Samaritans  respecting  their  condition,  belief,  and  coftomt. 

^THE  Samaritans  were  scattered  in  small  nam- 
bers  over  several  countries  of  the  east ;  they  had 
synagogues  at  Cairo^  in  Damascus,  Jaffa,  Gaza^ 
Ascalon,  and  Cesarea.  But  after  the  destniction  of 
Samaria,  their  chief  place  has  always  been  Naples, 
or  Naplouse,  the  ancient  Sichem,  the  birth  place  of 
Justin  Martyr,  at  some  distance  from  Samaria,  with 
which  it  has  been  improperly  confounded  by  Her- 
belot,  founded  no  doubt  on  the  testimony  of  Stephen 
of  Byzance,  while  he  might  have  kept  to  that  oi 
St.  Jerome,  who  lived  in  Palestine.  M aundrell,  and 
with  him  all  the  modern  geographers,  place  Nap- 
louse  or  Sichem  between  the  Ebal,  or  Mount  of 
Curses,  and  the  Gerizim,  or  Mount  of  Blessings, 
which  is  held  sacred  by  the  Samaritans.  They 
pretend,  that  Gerizim  is  understood  in  that  passage 
of  Deuteronomy,  which  enjoins  all  males  to  present 
themselves  three  times  a  year  before  the  Lord. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  asserts,  that  he  found  only 
one  hundred  Samaritans,  poor  and  miserable,  at 
Sichem,   where   they  continued   to  offer  sacrifices. 

♦  The  whole  of  the  account  of  the  Samaritans  is  translated  from 
a  lale  work  of  the  senator  Gregoire's,  entitled,  Histoire  des  Scctei 
Religicuses. 
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This  author  is  discredited  ;  but  his  account  is  con- 
firmed by  those  travellers  who  followed  him.  Beau- 
veau  pretends,  that  the  whole  number  of  Samaritans 
at  Napiouse,  when  he  visited  the  city,  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Samaritans  report,  that,  in 
the  time  of  Adrian,  they  placed  the  figure  of 
a  pigeon  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim,  which  made 
itself  heard  when  a  Samaritan  came  to  pray  on  this 
mountain ;  and  that  on  this  pretext,  the  Jews 
accused  them  of  worshipping  a  dove. 

Joseph  Scaliger,  having  written  to  the  Samaritans 
of  Cairo  and  Napiouse,  received,  in  the  year  1590, 
an  answer  in  Hebrew,  which  the  learned  Sylvester 
de  Sacy  translated  into  Latin  from  the  autographs 
deposited  in  the  national  library,  ahd  which  have 
been  inserted  in  a  journal  of  biblical  and  oriental 
literature.  "  We  are  ignorant,"  say  they  to  Joseph 
Sullami,  which  is  the  name  they  give  to  Scaliger, 
I  "  what  is  thy  faith  ?  Ihou  declarest  (hat  from  thy 
I  youth  thou  hast  loved  our  law  ;  we  cannot  transmit 
to  thee,  by  the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised,  Itie 
copy  which  thou  demandest.  Send  us  two  worthy, 
pious,  prudent,  and  learned  men,  if  thou  wouldst 
know  our  law  ;  send  us  also  alms  for  the  treasury  of 
Israel."  On  the  part  of  their  high  priest,  they 
demand  a  present  of  stutTs  for  sacerdotal  vestments. 
They  consider  themselves  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  by 
Ephraim,  and  boast  of  having  a  grand  pontiff  of 
the  race  of  Phinehas,  son  of  Elcazar,  son  of  Aaron. 
He  is,  according  to  them,  the  two  hundred  and 
twentieth  from  Aaron  ;  like  him  he  has  a  son  named 
'  k.k2 
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Phinehas^  and  these  pontiffs  never  leave  the  inside  of 
the  temple.  The  Samaritans  offer  sacrifices  ;  they 
give  the  shoulder  and  some  other  parts  to  the  priest 
They  celebrate  seven  feasts ;  they  are  monogamists^ 
and  practise  the  legal  ablutions.  They  reproach 
the  Jews  with  not  observing  continency ;  with 
going  out  of  the  city  and  lighting  fires  on  the 
sabbath^  and  not  obliging  children  to  fast  on  the 
days  prescribed  by  the  law  until  they  are  seven 
years  old,  whilst  among  the  Samaritans  they  except 
from  this  obligation  only  children  at  the  breast. 

A  Jew  of  Palestine^  being  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine^  in  1684^  Ludolph  sent  by  him  a  letter  to 
the  Samaritans.  He  received  answers^  which  are 
inserted  by  Morin  in  his  Antiquitates  Ek:clesi8s 
Orientalis.  The  last  reply,  which  was  made  io 
1689,  did  not  reach  him  till  1691.  They  asked 
whether  there  were  any  Samaritans  in  his  country  ? 
We  have  here,  say  they,  a  small  number,  who  arc 
very  poor.  They  thanked  him  for  the  present  of 
money  which  he  had  sent  them,  and  requested  new 
assistance  to  repair  their  holy  place. 

Ludolph,  who  inherited  from  Scaliger  an  ardent 
desire  of  renewing  thfe.  correspondence  with  the 
Samaritans,  wrote  once  more  on  the  subject  to 
Robert  Huntington.  This  man,  who  was  born  in 
1636,  and  died  in  1701,  was  agent  of  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo.  While  travelling  in  Palestine, 
he  visited  Naplouse,  where  he  found  thirty  Sama- 
ritan families,  the  remains  of  the  Cutheans.  There 
are,  he  asserts,  perhaps  as  many  at  Gaza.  It 
appears  by  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  Joseph 
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Scaliger,  Ihat  there  were  some  of  lliem  at  Cairo ; 
but  Huntington  found  there  only  one  poor  old  mun 
and  his  wife. 

The  Samaritans  at  Naplouse,  says  Huntington, 
call  themselves  the  only  Hebrews  and  Israelites. 
They  despise,  hate,  and  fly  from  the  Jews  for  fear 
of  being  contaminated  by  them.  They  religiously 
regard  the  sabbath.  A  young  Samaritan  to  whom 
it  was  proposed  to  come  to  England,  and  who 
desired  to  make  the  voyace,  dared  not  undertake  it, 
because  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  sailed 
on  the  sabbath.  They  have  two  calendars,  the 
Hegira,  and  the  Grecian  computation.  They  ap- 
pear not  to  have  any  determinate  ideas  respecting 
the  Messiah,  though,  in  their  Chronicle,  tike  to 
JospphuA,  they  make  honourable  mention  of  the 
Saviour.  In  their  little  obscure  synagogue  Hun- 
tington found  two  copies  of  their  law,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  about  five  hundred  years  old.  They 
asserted  to  him,  that  the  original  of  one  of  these 
was  written  by  Abisha,  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
and  that  this  fact  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
work.  Huntington,  having  proved  to  (hem  the 
falsity  of  this  assertion,  they  persisted  in  saying, 
that  the  last  leaves  had  been  unfortunately  torn  off 
formerly. 

These  Samaritans,  whom  he  had  occasion  to  visit 
twice  in  an  interval  of  five  years,  were  at  Naplouse, 
at  Joppa,  and  Gaza,  scribes  to  the  Pacha  and  his 
agents  for  levying  imposts,  like  the  Cophts  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Jews  in  different  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  they  were  habited  as  decently  aa 
their  extreme    misery   would    permit.      They  de* 
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manded  of  Huntington  if  there  were  any  Hebrews 
in  his  country,  he  replied  affirmatively^  and  addedj 
that  in  England  they  were  called  Jews.  But  as  he 
informed  them  he  read  Samaritan  with  facility,  they 
pretended  that  a  Samaritan  alone  could  have  taught 
him^  and  that  the  Hebrews  in  England  were  their 
brothers.  ''  It  is  not  true/'  says  Huntington^  ^'  that 
I  persuaded  them  that  they  had  brethren  in  my 
country ;  I  supported  the  contrary  opinion^  but 
they  would  not  believe  me." 

In  this  persuasion^  the  Samaritans,  in  1673^  sent 
to  him  at  Jerusalem  a  copy  of  their  law  for  their 
brethren  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  letter  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  (Samaritan  characters)  written 
by  Merchib-Ben-Jacob,  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonage  among  them ;  it  is  written  from  Naplouse, 
near  to  Gerizim,  the  habitation  of  God,  and  ad- 
dressed to  their  brethren  in  the  city  of  England 
They  demand  of  them  if  they  are  Samaritans,  if 
they  believe  in  the  holy  mountain  Gerizim ;  they 
solicit  presents^  as  both  Jews  and  Christians  had 
sent  presents  to  their  holy  places. 

Huntington  enclosed  and  transmitted  the  whole  to 
Thomas  Marshal,  a  learned  Oxonian,  who  replied, 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  them  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1685.  Mar- 
shal spoke  of  the  disobedience  of  the  first  roan, 
which  had  rendered  us  all  children  of  Belial,  and 
brought  death  and  a  malediction  upon  all  his  de- 
scendants. He  questioned  them  concerning  the 
Shiloh,  recalled  to  their  remembrance  the  promise 
of  a  deliverer,  and  insensibly  led  them  to  recognize 
Jesus  Christ.    On  the  other  side,  the  Samariiaos 
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exhibited  their  doctrines,  declaring  that  they  had  no 
images,  repelled  the  charge  of  idolatry,  and  the 
accusation  of  adoring  a  dove,  (an  article  which 
they  never  could  forget)  and  requested  alms,  Their 
letters  were  translated  into  German  by  Schnurrer, 
professor  of  Tubina;en,  The  care  with  which  lliey 
have  preserved  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  attests  its 
authenticity.  Huntington  here  acknowledges  the 
hand  of  divine  providence  in  preserving  this  further 
proof  of  religion,  and  additional  argument  against 
incredulity,  before  the  extinction  of  this  feeble  colony. 
Huntington  believed  that  this  epoch  was  at  no  great 
distance ;  but  the  following  details  prove,  that  he 
was  deceived  in  this  particular. 

While  Gregoire,  bishop  and  senator,  was  occu- 
pied with  his  researches  concerning  the  Hebrew 
nation,  upon  finding  nothing  in  modern  history  re- 
Bpectiiigthc  Samaritans,  since  their  letters  to  Joseph 
Scaliger,  Huntington,  Marshal,  and  Ludolph,  and 
an  age  having  elapsed  since  the  latest  of  these 
accounts  have  been  received,  he,  being  eager  to 
collect  information,  digested  a  series  of  questions, 
which  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  had  (he 
kindness  to  transmit  to  the  French  consuls  at  St. 
Jean  d'  Acre,  Tripoli,  Syria,  and  Aleppo.  Their 
responses,  which  arrived  in  1808,  attest  a  zeal  at 
once  enlightened  and  courteous. 

"  The  Samaritans,"  (said  the  consul  of  St.  Jean 
d'  Acre)  "  persist  in  believing  that  the  English  Jews 
are  of  their  sect.  They  live  in  the  most  abject 
poverty.  Those  whose  condition  is  most  tolerable 
are  in  the  service  of  the  chief  of  the  country. 
This  employment  just  affords  them  bread.     The 
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others  endeavour  to  g;ain  it  by  industry ;  they  in- 
habit deserted  old  houses  in  a  bad  quarter  of  Nap- 
louse. 

"  The  desk  on  which  they  place  the  holy  scriptures 
is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  bird,  which  they 
call  ^chima,  a  word  peculiar  to  their  sect.  Whea 
they  invoke  the  Supreme  Being,  they  do  not  say 
^donai,  like  others,  but  Achima.  From  this  they 
are  supposed  to  adore  the  divinity,  under  the 
symbol  of  this  bird  which  has  the  form  of  a  dove. 

"  If  they  are  forced  in  their  employment  to  touch 
a  stranger,  or  his  garment,  they  purify  themselvM 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  marry  only  among  them- 
selves. The  dead  are  considered  impure ;  they 
cause  them  to  be  buried  by  the  Turks  and  Chris- 
tians. The  men  have  the  manners  of  the  wretched 
of  all  countries,  being  intemperate.  A  few  of  their 
women  have  disordered  manners,  but  without  pub- 
licity. 

"  At  their  passover  they  go  annually  upon  G!e- 
rizim  to  offer  a  sheep  for  a  sacrifice.  Formerly 
each  family,  at  least  the  moi^t  considerable,  sacri- 
ficed a  sheep  and  a  Iamb ;  but  their  means  being 
straitened,  they  content  themselves  at  present  wilb 
a  general  offering." 

The  reply  of  the  consul  of  Tripoli  proves  that 
the  taste  for  ancient  literature  is  hereditary  to  the 
family  of  Guys.  He  examined  the  accusation 
levelled  by  the  Jews  against  the  Samaritans  relating 
to  their  pretended  adoration  of  a  dove,  and  saw  in 
it  only  a  commemorative  symbol  of  the  bird  which 
brought  to  Noah  the  sign  of  peace.  He  was  ted  to 
examine  an  accusation  too  visibly  marked  by  calumny 
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not  to  induce  scepticism,  because  it  had  been  often 
repeated  to  him  by  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Tripoli,  who 
called  the  Samaritans  Cutbeans,  a  name  which  they 
abominated.  This  rabbi  exhibited  the  measure  of 
his  charity  by  praising  the  harshness  with  which 
the  Sarrat,  (a  Jew)  who  accompanies  the  Pacha  of 
Damascus  in  his  annual  tour  through  Palestine  ia 
order  to  levy  contributions,  treated  the  unhappy 
Samaritans. 

The  consul  of  Aleppo  observes,  that  the  Sama- 
ritans inhabit  a  distinct  part  of  Naplouse,  which 
bears  their  name.  This  quarter  is  a  large  khan, 
composed  of  ten  or  twelve  houses  communicating 
with  each  other,  in  one  of  which  is  a  synagogue 
containing  two  or  three  chambers.  In  the  largest 
of  these  is  a  level  space  on  which  they  place  their 
Bible,  concealed  by  a  curtain,  which  the  kakhan 
alone  has  a  right  to  draw.  The  whole  assembly 
rise  at  the  sight  of  the  Bible,  on  which  is  sculptured 
the  image  of  a  dove. 

The  6rst  day  of  the  passover  the  Samaritans  cele- 
brate at  midnight  the  feast  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
kakhan  kills  a  sheep  in  the  synagogue.  They  then 
light  a  6re  in  the  place  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  whole  victim  is  roasted,  and  divided  among  the 
assistants,  who  eat  it  in  the  synagogue. 

The  Samaritans,  like  the  Jews  of  the  east,  eat 
only  of  the  flesh  of  animaU  killed  by  one  of  their 
own  sect,  and  with  certain  formalities.  They  are 
separated  from  the  Jews,  Turks,  and  Christians, 
and  form  no  alliances  with  them.  They  are  poor 
and  inconsiderable ;  many  of  them  keep  shop,  and 
live  by  petty  commerce. 
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There  are  among  them  some  Serafs^  (brokers) 
particularly  the  Seraf-el-Beled,  or  Seraf  of  the 
governor.  The  Turks  in  Naplouse  leave  them  in 
quiet ;  Gezar  Pacha^  however,  would  have  molested 
them,  but  they  escaped  by  pretending  they  were 
Jews.  The  Samaritans  speak  Arabic  and  corrupt 
Hebrew. 

To  this  information  the  consul  of  Aleppo,  wishing 
to  add  some  more  particulars,  transmitted  directly  to 
the  Samaritans  of  Naplouse,  the  questions  of  Gre- 
goire  amplified,  and  obtained  from  the  chief  of 
the^*  synagogue  an  answer  in  Arabic,  which  was 
translated  into  French*  by  Corances,  jun. 

^^  To  Mr.  Corances,  senior  consul  of  France  at 
Aleppo. 

"  We  have  received  your  kind  letter  in  which  yoo 
propose  thirty  questions  concerning  the  religious 
doctrines  of  the  Samaritan  nation.  You  demand 
a  circumstantial  reply,  and  we  will  grant  your 
request. 

^'  We  beseech  you  to  continue  the  correspon- 
dence, for  your  letter  gave  us  extreme  pleasure. 

"  You  desire  to  know  in  what  places  the  Sama- 
ritans are  now  found  ?  You  will  find  an  answer  to 
this  question  among  the  others ;  but  we  desire  you 
to  examine  the  letter  which  you  have  received  from 
Paris,  and  see  if  any  mention  is  there  made  of  those 
who  are  at  Genoa,  for  we  have  received  two  letters 
from  them  which  inform  us,  that  our  nation  is  much 
more  scattered  over  Europe  than  Turkey,  and 
that   their  number  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 

*  The  21st  article  will  appear  uodoubtcdly  very  obscure,  aod  eitn 
UDintelligible. 
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twenty-seven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
souls.  Do  us  the  favour  to  enquire  of  the  senator 
Gregoire,  whether  he  has  any  knowledge  of  these 
Samaritans;  and  request  him  to  estahlish  through 
your  medium,  a  correspondence  with  them,  witli  us, 
and  with  those  who  are  in  Russia. 

"  The  I4th  of  July  according  to  the  Grecian 
calendar ;  the  year  6246  of  the  Hebrew  era,  since 
Adam  ;  the  year  3256,  since  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt;  Tuesday  3d  of  Jumaelbij 
1223,  (of  the  Hegira.) 

"  Signed  Salame  Kahenm  Kahenm,  of  the  Sama- 
ritan nation  at  Naplouse. 

"  P.  S.  We  request  a  speedy  reply." 

"  I  Salame,  Son  of  Tobias,  Levite,  priest  at 
Sichem,  praise  the  Lord.    Amen. 

"  Article  Ist.  There  are  no  Samaritans  to  be 
found  in  our  eastern  countries  excepting  at  Naplouse 
and  JalTa ;  but  it  is  now  a  hundred  years  since  we 
received  letters  from  Genoa,  brought  by  a  European, 
who  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  written  in  a  character  similar  to  ours, 

"  Art.  2d.  It  is  now  a  hundred  years  since  there 
have  been  any  Samaritans  in  Egypt. 

"  Art,  3d.  The  Samaritans  at  Jafla  and  Naplouse 
amount  to  two  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children. 

"  Art.  4th,  They  consist  of  about  thirty  families, 
and  dwell  in  the  quarter  of  Rhadera,  which  was 
named  by  our  lord  Jacob,  the  king  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, and  where  he  resided,  as  is  written  in  our 
holy  Bible. 

"  Art,  5lh.  The  origin  of  the  Samaritans  is  de- 
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rived  from  the  true  Israelites.  We  are  really  de^ 
scended  from  our  lord  Jacob,  called  Israel^  from 
whom  sprang  the  twelve  tribes^  who  entered  into 
Egypt^  amounting  to  seventy  persons,  and  went  out 
again  by  the  number  of  six  hundred  thousand. 
After  the  miracles  performed  by  their  minister  in 
Egypt^  and  in  the  desert  by  our  lord  Moses,  son 
of  Amram  ;  and  who  entered  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  where  we,  the  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers,  still  continue,  after  all  the  migrations  which 
have  happened  to  us.  We  are  of  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  son  of  our  lord  Jacob  the  Israelite. 

"  Art.  6th.  This  is  the  difference  between  the 
Jews  and  ourselves ;  the  law  is  one^  and  consists  of 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  according  to  both. 
The  only  difference  between  us  concerns  the  puri- 
fication, which  we  observe,  but  which  they  cannot, 
because  they  are  no  longer  masters  of  Jerusalem. 

*'  Art.  7th.  Their  law  is  exactly  the  same  as  ours 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  we  pronounce  it 
differently  from  them. 

"  Art.  8th.  Our  law  is  written  in  the  true  Hebrew 
language,  the  same  which  was  found  written  on  the 
tables  of  precious  stone  containing  the  ten  com- 
mandments given  by  God  to  Moses.  Some  rabbies 
from  Jerusalem,  having  examined  the  writing  of 
our  law,  acknowledged  it  for  the  ancient  Assyrian, 
handed  down  on  the  tables  of  precious  stone. 

''  From  this  we  shall  never  deviate,  and  conform- 
ably to  the  word  of  God,  "  neither  add  nor  diminish." 

*'  Art.  9lh.  There  is  then  no  difference  between 
our  law,  and  that  of  the  Jews,  except  in  the 
characters. 
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"  Art.  lOUi.  The  adoration  of  the  golden  image 
of  a  turtle  dove  is  the  greatest  disobedience  to  the 
law ;  for  God  has  said  in  the  ten  commandments, 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shall  have  no  other 
God  but  me  ;  make  not  to  thyself  any  graven 
image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing  which  is  io 
heaven,  or  earth,  nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth, 
for  I  the  Lord  am  a  jealous  God." 

"  After  these  prohibitions  how  can  we  adore  the 
image  of  a  dove  ? 

"Art.  llth.  Our  worship  is  that  of  God  alone, 
■8  it  is  written  in  our  law,  "  Adore  the  Lord  thy 
God." 

"  Art.  12th.  As  to  what  regards  other  animals, 
and  golden  birds,  far,  very  far,  be  it  from  us  to 
worship  ihem,  God  forbid,  that  we  should  act  con- 
trary to  our  law !  God  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
make  gods  of  silver  and  gold." 

"  How  can  we  adore  a  dove  or  any  other  animal 
when  God  has  so  strictly  forbidden  us?  We  worship 
God  alone,  the  eternal  being,  who  has  no  beginning 
or  end.  We  know  that  God  created  birds,  nien> 
brutes,  and  all  things. 

"  God  says  in  his  law,  God  is  your  God,  the 
God  of  gods,  the  most  excellent,  the  powerful,  the 
great,  the  majestic,  who  makes  no  distinction  of 
persons,  and  cannot  be  tempted  by  presents. 

*'  God  also  says,  each  Israelite  ought  to  repeat 
the  law  of  God  at  all  times,  on  entering  the  house, 
on  the  way,  in  lying  down,  in  rising  up.  It  should 
be  always  in  his  hands,  between  his  eyes,  and  on 
the  door  of  his  house.      For  this  is  the  sacred 
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precept  there  meant^  ^'  Hear^  O  Israel^  God  is  our 
God,  he  is  one,  &c/' 

*'  After  all  these  prohibitions,  how  can  we  adore 
images  of  gold  in  an  apartment,  and  pervert  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  to  that  of  a  turtle  dove^  or 
other  animals  wrought  by  men's  hands  ? 

''  God  says  again^  Thou  shalt  fear  and  adore  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  continue  in  his  religion ;  thou 
shalt  swear  by  him.  How  then  can  we  worship 
images,  and  forget  his  commands  ?  There  are  many 
similar  precepts.  God  is  our  God^  and  we  adore 
him  at  all  times. 

'^  Art.  13th.  The  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  lambs  is 
the  foundation  of  our  law,  and  at  the  epoch  of  the 
tabernacle  established  by  Moses,  there  were  in  the 
interior  of  it  many  altars  for  sacrifice,  each  for 
a  certain  ^  era.  One  was  an  altar  of  expiatory 
sacrifice,  the  other  for  peace  offerings.  Moses 
ordained,  that  every  day  the  chief  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  should  offer  a  sacrifice  morning  and  evening, 
^his  took  place  while  the  tabernacle  stood.  After 
the  end  of  the  time  of  grace,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  tabernacle,  our  chief  priests,  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  ordered  us  ia  place  of  the  sacrifices,  to 
make  a  prayer  for  a  testimony  of  our  fear  of  God, 
and  to  solicit  from  him  pardon  and  indulgence. 

''  Art.  14th..  The  feast  of  the  passover,  which 
God  commanded  all  Israel  to  observe,  is  in  a  fixed 
and  invariable  time,  which  is  the  first  month  of  the 
year,  as  it  is  said.  This  is  a  law  for  all  ages,  on  the 
first  month,  the  fifteenth  day,  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  chosen  place^  which  \% 
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Mount  Gerizim.  We  eat  it  at  midnight,  according 
to  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  that  once 
a  year. 

"  Art.  15th.  We  offer  our  victims  with  the  rites 
which  are  commanded,  as  it  is  said,  "  You  sltall 
take  a  Iamb  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish,  from 
the  goals  or  from  the  sheep,  and  keep  it  until  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month ;    you   shall  roast  it 
in  the  fire,  and  eat  it  in  haste  rejoicing."    This  sa- 
crifice is  accompanied  by  other  ceremonies,  too  long 
to  be  detailed. 
L      "  Aft.  16th.  These  sacrifices  ought  to  be  offered 
I  'on  Mount  Gerizim  ;  but  for  the  last  twenty  years 
I   We  have  made  th.em  in  the  city,  as  we  cannot  now 
repair  to  the  moiinlain. 

"  Art.  17th.  We  offer  our  sacrifices  in  the  open 
air,  because  God  said  to  our  lord  Moses,  Say  to 
Pharaoh,  Let  us  go  three  days*  journey  (from  the 
city)  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God. 

"  It  was  at  first  commanded  that  these  sacrifices 
should  be  offered  in  the  country.  After  the  entrance ' 
of  the  people  of  Israel  into  Canaan,  Mount  Gerizim 
was  chosen  for  (his  purpose,  as  God  has  declared  in 
his  law.  The  sacrifice  of  the  passover  must  not  be 
made  in  any  of  the  inhabited  places  which  the  Lord 
has  given  you,  but  only  in  the  spot  which  God  has 
designated  for  this  purpose.  This  place  is  the 
mountain  above  mentioned  ;  this  renders  it  evident, 
that  it  can  be  offered  but  once  a  year.  Those 
who  are  no't  present  at  this  solemnity  ought  to  cele- 
brate it  in  the  second  month. 
I  "  Art  I8ih.  To  the  question  when,  and  why 
I  Sacrifices  hare  ceased^   we  reply ;  that  God  forbid 
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that  we  should  omit  them^  while  it  is  in  our  power 
to  perforin  them ;  but  only  for  twenty  years  past, 
instead  of  Mount  Gerizim^  we  offer  them  in  the 
city,  because  it  is  comprised  in  the  chosen  place. 
Therefore  we  exactly  observe  the  prescribed  rites. 

''  Art  19th.  We  have  a  Levite  priest  of  the  race 
of  Levi^  but  no  Iman,  or  grand  pontiff.  In  this 
country^  we  have  had  no  priests  of  Aaron  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  past. 

''  Art.  20th.  The  grand  pontiff  is  called  in  the 
law  in  Hebrew  Hakchem  Haggadol^  and  in  Arabic 
illustrious  chiefs  (raies  et  djalil).  His  functions^  and 
those  of  all  the  tribe  of  Levi^  are  prescribed  by  the 
law.  He  may  take  the  tithe  of  our  sacrifices  and 
property;  he  is  to  judge  according  to  what  is 
written  in  the  law.  He  has  also  other  privileges 
which  would  be  too  long  to  detail. 

''  Art.  21st.  You  inquire  whether  the  Samaritans 
are  divided  into  different  classes^  and  what  are  these 
divisions  ?  There  exists  among  us  some  known  and 
observed  divisions.  These  are  the  engagements 
which  God  entered  into  with  our  fathers  Abraham^ 
Isaac^  and  Jacobs  and  before  these  with  Noah,  and 
also  with  Phinehas^  by  which  he  established  him 
Pontiff.  We  have  likewise  the  divisions  of  heaven, 
and  three  engagements  with  Moses ;  and  the  Hebrew 
sea,  which  appears  in  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  conjunctions  by  which  we  know  on 
what  day  of  the  week  the  first  of  the  month  com- 
mences. We  also  know  by  this  means  the  day  of 
the  feast  which  we  celebrate,  and  on  what  day  of 
the  week  it  will  take  place.  We  have  many  other 
divisions ;  but  these  are  all  whose  names  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  mention.  Such  are  the  divisions  among 
us. 

"  Art.  22d.  There  are  no  Caraites  among  us, 
nor  have  we  any  intercourse  with  this  sect. 

"  Art.  2.3d.  The  Khassams,  called  Rabbinists  in 
France,  a  sect  which,  you  say,  is  found  in  Egypt, 
are  totally  unknown  to  us.  There  are  none  in  our 
country  ;  we  have  no  relation  with  them  ;  we  know 
not  what  is  said  of  them,  nor  have  we  ever  even 
heard  their  names  pronounced. 

"  Art,  24th.  We  are  separated  from  all  nations, 
even  the  Jewish  ;  we  have  houses  and  temples  apart. 
We  have  already  said,  that  the  character  of  our 
writing  differs  from  theirs ;  we  add,  that  (hey  do 
not  read  the  former,  nor  we  the  latter.  Such  is  the 
difference  which  exists  between  them  and  us. 

"  There  are  besides  some  articles  of  their  law 
which  they  cannot  observe  out  of  Jerusalem, 

"  Art.  '>^5th.  Our  customs  in  our  houses  are,  to 
adore  and  praise  God  at  alt  times,  to  observe  the 
rules  of  the  law,  and  to  abstain  from  every  usage 
which  is  contrary  to  the  words  of  God  in  the  law. 
"  Do  not  cause  evil  to  enter  into  your  houses;" 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  not  to  admit  any  worship 
but  that  of  God. 

"  We  do  not  therefore  admit  any  images ;  our 
sole  occupation  is  to  read  the  law  during  our  whole 
life. 

"  As  to  the  relations  between  parents  and  children, 
husbands  and  wives :  the  father  is  obliged  to  teach 
his  offspring  the  rules  of  justice,  and  to  teach  them 
to  read.  They  are  bound  to  honour  their  fatlier 
and  mother,  as  is  enjoined  in  the  decalogue. 
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'^  We  cannot  marry^  but  conformably  to  the  rales, 
and  in  the  degrees  permitted  by  the  law. 

'^  Art.  g6th.  Our  dress  is  different  from  that  of 
all  other  nations.  We  always  wear  a  turban ;  but 
on  sabbaths  and  festivals^  when  we  go  to  the  temple^ 
we  dress  wholly  in  white. 

-  ^'  Art.  27th.  Our  population  was  scattered  o?er 
E^pt,  Damascus^  Ascalon,  and  Cesarea.  But  six 
hundred  years  have  elapsed^  since  these  were  carried 
away  by  the  Franks^  and  are  now  found  in  their 
country.  This  is  the  cause  of  our  diminished  popu- 
lation. We  have  been  reduced  by  the  migrations 
which  have  taken  place  in  past  ages^  according  to 
the  will  of  Gk>d. 

^'  Art.  28th.  Our  usages  are^  the  observation  of 
the  commandments  concerning  holy  days^  and  the 
sabbaths  ;  the  observation  of  the  degrees  permitted 
and  prohibited  in  marriage.     The  prayers  which 
were  ordained  by  God,  and  enjoined  by  the  priests 
of  Aaron,  in  place  of  the  daily  sacrifices  which  were 
abolished  after  the  destruction  of  the  tabernacle  of 
Moses.     Since  that  epochs  prayers  were  instituted 
for  every  festival^  with  particular  ceremonies.  There 
are  three  prayers  for  the  sabbath^  and  each  holy  day 
has  appropriate  ones,  as  the  prayers  peculiar  to  the 
passover ;   the  feast  of  seven  days,  when  we  eat 
unleavened  bread ;   the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Ge- 
rizim ;   the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  is  observed 
a  certain  number  of  days,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  solemn  festival  in   which  we  present  ourselves 
before  God.     At  that  time  we  do  not  sleep,  and 
employ  ourselves  without  ceasing,  day  and  nighty  in 
reading  the  law,  and  praising  God.     The  fifteenth 
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is  the  frast  of  tabernacles,  which  has  iU  own  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  and  we  are  also  to  nppear  before 
God. 
I  "  Finally,  the  twenty-second  is  the  festival  of 
I  the  closing;  of  all  the  holy  days,  with  ceremonies 
conformable  to  the  orders  of  our  high  priests.  All 
the  above  mentioned  festivals  are  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  commands  of  God, 

"  Art.  29th.  By  an  express  order,  given  by  God 
to  Abraham,  we  observe  circumcision,  which  ts  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  day  at  sun-rise,  and  we  observe 
all  the  ceremonies  commanded  on  that  occasion  ;  we 
cannot  alter  or  disobey  a  single  article. 

"  Art.  30th.  We  say  our  prayers  turned  towards 
Mount  Gerizim,  which  is  the  house  of  God,  and  of 
hii  angels,  and  where  the  Deity  exhit)ils  his  majesty, 
and  the  place  for  the  sacrifices,  enjoined  in  the  law. 
Our  faces  are  therefore  turned  towards  this  place 
during  prayer.  According  to  the  order  of  our 
pontitt's,  prayers  are  now  substituted  for  the  ^acri- 
fices  of  sheep,  whidi  were  offered  morning  and 
evening. 

"  The  15th  of  July,  according  to  the  Greeks,  in 
the  year  1808,  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  learned  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  recent  nccount  of  the  Samaritans  observes, 
"  that  during  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years  the 
communication  between  this  sect  and  the  Europeans 
had  entirely  ceased.  The  answer  which  I  obtained 
to  my  queries,  preserves  a  traditional  chain  of  docu- 
ments concerning  them.'  Conformably  to  the  pro- 
mise which  they  exacted,  1  wrote  to  undeceive  them 
respecting  the  opinion  they  had  formed,  that  persons 
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of  their  sect  were  to  be  foand  in  Rassia  and  Genoa. 
Tbey  are  not  known  in  any  part  of  Europe^  and 
every  circumstance  concurs  to  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  those  of  Jaffa  and  Naplouse  are  the  only  Sama- 
ritans in  existence.  What  they  say  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  their  brethren,  who  were  carried  to 
Europe  by  the  Franks,  appears  to.  be  totally  des- 
titute of  proof.  My  researches  into  the  history  of 
the  Crusades  has  afforded  me  no  information  to 
confirm  their  assertion. 

*^  Under  the  name  of  the  Palestine  Association, 
a  aociety  has  recently  been  formed  in  England^  the 
object  of  whose  labours  is  every  thing  relating  to  the 
holy  land,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  amiable 
and  learned  Hamilton  of  the  academy  of  Calcutta  is 
the  president.  The  barriers  interposed  by  war  aod 
politics  between  different  parts  of  the  globe  deprives 
me  of  the  means  of  corresponding  with  him  ;  but  if 
some  happy  circumstance  should  place  this  account 
before  his  efes,  he  will  find  in  it  the  expression  of  my 
esteem,  and  my  desire  that  he  and  his  worthy  coad- 
jutors should  second  my  researches  concerning  the 
Samaritans.'^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVllI, 


■   An  Kcoutt  of  the  Cliuidiro. — Of  a  Soeiel;  of  Jewi  io  PodolU.— Of 
I  the  follower!  of  Zaluthai  Tzeri. 

I       APTE 


AFTER  having  in  the  two  preceding  chapters 
given  an  account  of  the  ancient  Jewish  sects,  notice 
will  be  taken  of  those  which  appeared  in  the  last 
century,  and  continue  to  exist  at  the  present  time.* 

The  following  details  concerning  the  sect  of  the 
Chaaidim  are  extracted  from  notice  published  in 
1799,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  by  Israel  Loebel, 
second  rabbin  from  Novogroduk  in  Lithuania. 
This  account  was  reprinted  in  1S07,  in  the  Su- 
lamilh,  an  interesting  journal  published  at  Dessau, 
by  Frankel  and  Wolf,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  Jews,  aad 
Iheir  co-religionists.  The  following  account  is  an 
abridgment  from  Loebel's  own  words. 

A  rabbi,  named  Israel,  rendered  himself  very 
iamouK  at  Miedzyvorz,  in  Ihe  Ukraine,  between  the 
years  1760  and  1763.  He  was  an  ambitious  man, 
who,  being  destitute  of  Talmudic  knowledge,  and 
not  able  to  gain  reputation  by  his  learning,  sought 
other  means  to  acquire  influence,  and  became  an 
exorcist.  My  spirit,  said  he,  frequently  detaches 
itself  from  my  body  lo  explore  the  novelties  of  the 
intellectual  world  ;  it  reveals  to  me  whatever  passes 
there,  and  averts  many  evils  with  which  the  world 
of  spirits  threatens  our  earth. 

*  Thti  chapter  i*  traii*lale<]  fton  Grcgoire'*  Hiftoirc  dei  Seclet 
»  ReligieuKi,  lom.  ii.  p.  S31,  &c. 
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In  order  to  realize  bis  designs,  Israel  assumed  the 
mask  of  exemplary  piety,  and  joined  to  his  name 
that  of  Balschem,  or  possessor  of  the  name  of  God. 
The  propensity  of  ignorant  and  credulous  men 
towards  the  occult  sciences  procured  him^  in  less 
than  ten  years^  more  than  ten  thousand  followenj 
whom  he  called  Chasidim.  This  name  designated 
those  men,  who  not  content  to  follow  the  ritual  laws 

0 

of  Moses^  laboured  to  unite  themselves  mott  inti- 
mately to  the  Deity  by  their  sanctity.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered^  that  the  connexion  between  rabbi 
Israel  and  his  disciples  did  not  conduce  to  the  end 
he  had  announced »  and  that  their  intentions  and 
their  actions  were  hostile  to  the  principles  of  piety 
and  morality.  It  was  this  which  induced  the  Tal- 
mudist  Elias,  grand  rabbin  in  Wilna^  in  concert 
with  the  elders  of  the  synagogue  of  Brod,  to  write 
a  work  against  the  new  sect,  in  order  to  prove,  that 
it  was  injurious  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  to  the 
state.  Elias,  being  near  his  death,  enjoined  all  who 
visited  him,  to  proclaim,  that  whoever  loved  God 
and  man,  ought  carefully  to  shun  all  communication 
with  the  Chasidim,  who,  under  the  mantle  of  hypo- 
crisy, concealed  the  most  profound  immorality. 

The  artful  Israel  Balschem,  seeing  it  was  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  his  party  to  oppose  the  orthodox, 
exerted  himself  to  gain  the  most  opulent  people^  and 
published  a  work,  which  is  the  code  of  his  doctrine, 
and  which  contains  abominable  principles.  He 
prohibits  his  adherents,  under  the  most  severe  spiri- 
tual penalties,  to  cultivate  their  minds.  Those  who 
possess  information  ought  to  suppress  it;  for  it  is 
dangerous,  said  he,  to  permit  reason  to  interfere  in 
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matters  of  relig;ion.  He  is  not  willing  that  those 
who  pray  to  God  ghould  melt  into  tears ;  for  the 
father  beholds  with  more  pleasure  his  children 
cheerful  end  happy,  than  discontented  and  sorrowful. 

Israel  Loebel,  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  ob- 
serves, that  "  these  ideas  are  contrary  to  the  Jewish 
law  ;  for  Moses  commands  us  to  study  the  laws  of 
religion  and  the  state.  For  why  should  God  have 
given  us  reason,  if  we  do  not  apply  it  to  enlarge  our 
religious  knowledge  ?  Is  it  not  our  special  destiny 
on  earth  to  endeavour  to  approach  the  divinity  ? 
The  successors  of  Moses  in  the  dignity  of  prophets 
have  thought  and  taught  like  him. 

"  If  prayer  is  not  accompanied  with  a  fervent 
elevation  of  the  heart  to  God,  what  is  it,  but  an 
assemblage  of  insignificant  words  P  Are  not  the 
tears  shed  in  prayer  often  signs  of  true  devotion  ? 
Do  not  the  Tatmudists  teach,  that  in  order  to 
increase  it,  it  is  necessary  to  pray  slowly,  and 
without  clamour  ?  Many  of  our  nation,  indeed, 
maintain  that  a  large  part  of  the  ceremonies  joined  to 
prayer  are  superfluous ;  yet  they  serve  to  strengthen 
our  recollection." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  maxims  of 
this  sect : — If  any  one  has  committed,  or  wishes  to 
commit  sin,  he  can  promise  himself  absolution  from 
his  leader,  without  subjecting  himself  to  a  chan^  of 
conduct,  and  leading  a  regular  life.  This  detestable 
principle,  especially  among  those  who  have  received 
but  little  instruction,  increased  the  number  of  Bals- 
chem's  partizans  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
amounted  to  forty  thousand  at  the  lime  of  his  death. 
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which  took  place  fifteen  years  after  the  sect  < 
founded. 

At  that  time,  his  plan,  both  interior  and  exterior, 
assumed  a  new  form.  To  a  single  leader  they  sub- 
stituted many  directors,  who,  to  defend  their  doctrine, 
printed  various  works,  after  having'  published  tvro 
posthumous  ones  attributed  to  their  founder. 

One  of  these  productions,  called  Kesser  Schemtow 
appeared  at  Korslchik  and  Zulkiew,  in  two  parts. 
In  the  first  part,  he  gives  to  his  followers  a  general 
absolution  for  the  sins  which  they  have  committed, 
and  shall  commit,  on  condilion  that  Ihey  educate 
their  sons  Talmudists.  He  asserted,  that  his  soul, 
being  transported  in  an  extacy  to  heaven,  the 
archangel  Michael,  the  protector  of  the  Jews,  de- 
clared to  him,  that  on  this  condition  every  sinner 
should  not  only  obtain  remission,  but  even  a  reward 
for  his  crimes.  In  the  second  part,  he  invites  his 
adherents  to  pray  to  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
Jews,  who  has  conducted  so  many  of  his  unhappy 
race  to  the  true  belief,  and  who  has  preserved  it  in 
th«  souls  of  many  disposed  to  quit  it.  He  condemns 
all  connection  between  their  children  and  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  especially  his 
sect. 

The  second  posthumous  work  of  Balschem,  under 
the  title  Likute  Amomir,  has  been  printed  at  I^m- 
burg,  and  in  the  two  other  cities  before  mentioned. 
He  teaches,  that  in  order  to  be  united  to  the  divinity 
it  is  necessary  to  commit  sin  upon  sin  ;  and  that  the 
more  horrible  they  are,  the  more  agreeable  are  they 
to  him.     For  God  being  the  first  in  the  scale  of 
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bein^B,  and  the  greatest  sinner  being  in  the  last 
grade,  there  is  between  them  a  species  of  contiguity 
by  representing  to  ourselves,  that  ihe  scale  is  of 
a  circular  form. 

Baer  Medsersitz,  rabbin  of  Kortschik,  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  this  sect,  has  commented  upon 
the  principles  of  the  founder  in  a  work  in  which  he 
proscribes  every  exercise  of  virtue.  But  the  most 
abominable  book,  entitled  Noam  Hamelcch,  has  for 
its  author  Melech,  another  of  the  directors,  and 
grand  rabbin  of  Lezanst.  Balschem  had  granted 
a  general  absolution  upon  conditions  which  could 
not  always  be  performed.  Melech  goes  much  further  ; 
he  teaches,  that  each  of  the  directors  can  absolve 
the  greatest  crimes,  past  and  future,  if  one  of  (he 
directors  wishes  to  commit  them  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  encourages  men  to  abandon  themselves  to 
vicious  practices,  by  assuring  Ihc  gudly,  that, 
having  no  terrestrial  power  to  fear,  they  will  controul 
nature  by  their  prayers,  provided,  however,  that 
the  sect  will  remain  faithful  lo  their  engagements. 
In  this  work  he  prohibits  the  use  of  medicine  to  the 
sick,  seeing  that  he  who  can  give  them  eternal  life, 
may  at  his  pleasure  prolong  their  temporal  life. 

From  these  specimens,  drawn  from  the  books  of 
Ihis  sect,  we  see  how  pernicious  it  is  (o  the  slate, 
I  and  apprehend,  that  it  must  have  found  many  adver- 
saries.    But  the  Hebrew  works  published  against 
,  these  sectarians,  are  less  of  the  polemic  kind,  than 
I  exhortations  to  preserve  themselves  from  Ihe  conta- 
gious  principles  of  the  Chasidim.     In    combating 
them  in  this  manner  they  hoped  to  re.slnre  the  lost 
sheep  to  the  fold  of  Israel.    Unhappily  these  expec- 
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tetions  have  failed,  and  while  we  render  justice  to 
the  talents  and  integrity  of  the  authors^  we  regret 
that  most  of  them^  having  their  residence  out  of 
the  country  ravaged  by  the  sect^  attain  their  know- 
ledge only  from  the  relation  of  others. 

When  I^  says  Loebel,  was  rabbin  at  Moholyw^ 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  look  about  me  and  observe 
the  progress  of  this  sect,  which  obliged  me  to  make 
exertions  to  preserve  the  community  committed  to 
my  care  from  these  pernicious  sentiments.     The 
Chasidim^  having  circumvented  by  their  art^  and 
entrapped  in  their  errors^    my  only  brother^    an 
intelligent^  and  in  other  respects  a  good  young 
man^  I  wrote  many  letters  to  him  to  open  his  eyes, 
by  the  contrast  between  his  actual  immorality,  and 
the  estimable  conduct  he  had  before  maintained. 
I  wrote  also  to  the  principal  director  of  this  sect, 
the  famous  rabbin  Solomon  Witeyst,  and  proved  to 
him  his  errors  by  invincible  arguments,  with  a  menace 
of  combating  him  publicly,  if  I  could  not  recover 
my  brother.     My  letters  were  unsuccessful,  as  was 
also  a  journey  I  made  with  the  same  views.     Bat 
ray  journey  having  procured  roe  an  opportunity  of 
disputing  with  the  director,  as  I  thought  our  confe- 
rence would  be  interesting  to  many  people,  I.  printed 
it  in  Hebrew  at  Warsaw,  under  the  title  of  Bituach. 
Emboldened  by  the  success  of  this  pamphlet,  I  pub- 
lished, in  the  same  city,  my  work  Kiwroth  Hataywa, 
which  is  a  severe,  but  impartial  criticism  upon  the 
writings  of  the  Chasidim.     It  obtained  the  flattering 
approbation  of  the  wise  Talmudists,  whether  na- 
tional or    foreigners.      I  am  now  about  to  give 
a  succinct  account  of  my  conference  with  the  rabbin 
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Solomon  Witeyst,  who  being  very  urgent  to  see  me, 
began  the  debate  by  addi-essing  mc  in  this  despotic 
manner. 

Solomon  Witeyst.  Who  has  ordered  you  to 
attack  U9  ?  Are  you  more  wise  than  many  others, 
who  have  failed  in  the  enterprize  ?  If  you  have  any 
thing  to  object  to  us,  at  least  it  was  not  necessary  lo 
divulge  il  lo  discredit  our  nation,  already  too  much 
humbled. 

Israel  Loebel.  It  is  necessary  to  correct  our 
erring  brethren.  I  might  turn  the  question  against 
you,  for  you  know  it  is  not  permitted  to  any  indi- 
vidual, ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  found  or  patronize 
a  new  sect.  It  is  said  in  holy  writ,  the  laws  are 
binding  upon  your  descendants.  Jeremiah  says. 
Has  any  man  ever  changed  liis  God  and  his  faith  ? 
Why  from  the  eomniencement  of  your  sect  have 
you  afft'ctfd  a  clandestine  progress  ?  If  you  only 
aspire  to  the  (ille  of  separatists,  live  as  a  considerable 
part  of  our  nation,  who,  though  they  do  not  strictly 
follow  the  Talmud,  at  least  do  not  hale  those  who 
reject  their  opinions  ;  but  you  abhor  all  who  arc 
not  of  jour  sect.  As  lo  what  you  say  respecting 
the  contempt  which  oppresses  our  nation,  let  U9 
discuss  this  article.  The  Christians  no  longer 
revenge  the  dealh  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  descend- 
ants of  the  JewH.  They  do  not  believe  that  the 
Jews  should  be  obliged  lo  detest  all  who  are  not  of 
their  religion.  They  do  not  believe  that  our  religioo 
is  contrary  lo  morality  and  the  stale.  Let  us  hope 
that  from  henceforth  they  wilPrespect  all  the  rites  of 
humanity. 

They  reproach  the  Jews  with  their  dishoucaty. 
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But  many  of  the  Christians  will  not  see  that  this 
accusation  is  only  a  pretence  invented  by  hatred 
against  our  nation.  They  have  left  us  no  other 
profession  than  traffic^  in  which  deception  is  more 
easily  remarked  than  in  any  other  calling.  They 
have  extremely  restricted  the  faculty  of  commerce 
granted  to  the  Jews^  and  they  are  loaded  with 
taxes.  But  it  is  known  that  very  honest  merchants 
are  found  among  them;  and  that  there  are  some 
very  dishonest  Christian  merchants.  The  Chris- 
tians do  not  hate  the  Jews  as  such ;  and^  in  ex- 
piosihg  your  maxims  as  contrary  to  religion  and  the 
state »  I  have  done  no  injury  to  our  nation.  I  think 
we  ought  to  free  ourselves  from  contempt  by  re- 
vealing the  crimes  of  our  co-religionists. 

Solomon  IViteyst.  All  that  you  allege  is  without 
foundation  ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  oppress  our  sect 
But  you  will  fall  into  the  pit  which  you  have  dug  for 
us. 

Israel  Loebel.  I  abhor  the  maxims  of  your 
sect ;  for  all  your  books  contain  invitations  to  liber- 
tinism. In  that  which  is  entitled^  Kesser  Schemtow, 
do  we  not  read,  that  ^'  sins  committed  upon  certain 
conditions  will  be  rewarded."  The  nocturnal  revels 
are^  according  to  your  system^  the  means  of  salva- 
tion. You  intimidate  the  simple  by  false  prophecies; 
you  forbid  the  sick  to  consult  a  physician  ;  and, 
levying  a  contribution  on  credulity  and  misfortune^ 
you  take  money  from  the  unhappy^  and  persuade 
them  you  can  avert  from  them  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
By  your  dishonesty  and  rapine  you  have  made 
thousands  of  men  to  perish  ;  you  have  caused  di- 
vorces^ and  given  trouble  to  society^  &c.  &c. 
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This  frank  declaration  irritated  my  adversary  so 
much  the  more,  as  he  saw  that  1  was  acquainted 
wilb  the  intrigues  of  the  directors  ;  and,  from  that 
moment,   he  swore  implacable  vengeance  against 


Encouraged  by  the  good  cause  which  I  had  de- 
fended, in  1797  I  set  out  to  visit  the  countries 
where  this  sect  had  the  most  adherents,  and  un- 
masked the  hypocrites,  who  usurped  the  reputation 
of  saints.  In  my  journey  I  carried  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  my  two  works.  In  the  course  of 
my  travels  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  recovering  a  few 
of  the  sectarians  into  the  right  path  by  my  sermons. 
On  my  arrival  at  Cracow,  I  applied  to  the  adminis- 
tration called  the  Revision,  or  Revision  office,  to 
examine  my  writings,  that  I  might  obtain  a  certi< 
ficateof  approbation,  which  was  granted  me.  I  then 
directed  my  way  to  Ijemburg,  to  continue  every 
where  my  exhortations.  But  upon  my  arrival  at 
Slsechow,  where  the  sect  were  powerful,  ihey  im- 
puted to  me  the  project  of  endeavouring  to  bring 
evils  upon  my  co- religionists,  and  reproached  me 
with  having  introduced  books  from  the  Prussian 
territories  into  the  country  subject  to  Austria.  In 
consequence  of  this  denunciation  they  came  in  the 
night  to  seize  my  works  ;  but  I  obtained  restitution 
by  showing  to  the  regency  of  this  city  the  certificate 
which  1  had  obtained  at  Cracow. 

I  arrived  at  last  at  Lemburg  in  September,  1798 ; 
and  dreading  new  oppressions,  I  confined  myself  in 
my  first  sermons  to  treat  of  moral  subjects,  without 
making  mention  of  the  sect.  Bui  siion  after,  two 
emissaries  arrived  from  the  cantons  through  which 
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1  had  passed,  who  pointed  me  out  lo  the  rabbios  of 
Lemburg  as  an  enemy  lo  Ihe  Chasidim.  They 
repeated  their  accusations  ag;itinsl  me,  and  robbed 
me  of  my  certificate  of  approbation,  which  the 
governor  of  the  city  caused  to  be  restored  lo  me ; 
]  returned  to  Cracow,  where  Ihey  showed  me  a  decree 
from  the  chancery  of  Gallicia,  silting  at  Vienoa, 
which  commanded  the  seizure  of  my  books,  until 
a  new  order,  considering  that  some  members  of  the 
sect  of  pious  Jews,  (die  fromeii  juden)  had  made 
remonstrances  against  them. 

I  perceived  then  the  necessity  of  a  journey  lo 
Vienna;  and,  in  Jan.  1199,  I  presented  my  petition 
to  the  emperor,  with  a  copy  of  my  pamphlets,  and 
supplicated  him  to  order  them  to  be  translated  by  the 
rabbies  of  Moravia  and  Hungary.  The  consequence 
of  my  request  vz&f;  that  the  Chasidim  were  prohi- 
bited from  assembling  in  pubhc,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, in  Austrian  and  Russian  Poland. 

Many  chiefs  of  this  sect  emigrated  into  other 
parts.  They  established  themselves  in  another  part 
of  Poland,  especially  at  Grodziskj  at  BieUk,  and  at 
Strikow. 

The  learned  author  of  the  work,*  from  which  the 
above  account  is  translated,  observes,  "  Thus  ends 
the  narrative  of  Israel  Loebel.  He  promises  the 
public  further  details  of  what  he  can  collect  con- 
cerning the  Chasidim,  who  are  a  most  abominable 
sect,  if  all  the  facts  which  have  been  mentioned 
against  them  are  true.  Many  of  them  have,  how- 
ever, -been  contradicted  by  a  Polish  Jew,  well  in- 
formed and  disinterested  respecting  the  subject   in 

■  Oregoire't  Uiitoiro  dei  SecleJ  Religieuiei,  torn.  ii.  p.  S*9- 
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question.  For  example,  he  denies  that  the  Chasidim 
are  forbidden  when  sick  to  consult  physicians^  and 
medicine.  He  even  cites  one  of  the  richest  par- 
tizans  of  this  sect,  who  had  recourse  lo  all  the 
succours  of  art  to  heal  his  daughter,  and  expended 
more  than  five  thousand  ducats.  Some  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  the  Chasidim  are  so  enormous, 
that  they  surpass  credibility  ;  and  how  can  we  judge 
a  cause  of  this  kind  upon  the  exclusive  evidence  of 
one  advocate  ?"* 

In  175G,  a  small  society  of  Jews  in  Podolia,  being 
disgusted  with  the  Talmud,  made  a  profession  of 
faith  almost  Christian,  which  is  as  follows :  "  We 
believe  all  that  God  has  taught  and  ordained  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  grace  of  God  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  understand  the  sacred  writings.  The 
Talmud  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  it  contains 
blasphemies  against  God.  God  is  the  Creator  of 
all  that  exists  ;  God  is  one  in  essence,  and  triple  in 
person.  It  is  possible  that  God  became  incarnate, 
and  submitted  to  human  infirmities,  in  order  to 
expiate  human  sins.  According  to  the  prophecies, 
it  is  certain  that  Jerusalem  will  never  be  rebuilt. 
The  Messiah  promised  in  the  scriptures  is  no  longer 
to  come.  God  himself  will  abolish  the  malediction 
pronounced  on  our  ancestors  and  Iheir  posterity, 
and  he  is  the  true  incarnate  Messiah. f 

These  Anti-Talmudists  held  assemblies  at  Ijan- 
koron  in  Podolia,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
Bible,  and  performing  other  religious  exercises. 
They  were  accused  by  the  Talmudists  of  giving 

■  Qrtgoire'i  Uittoire  dei  Sccle*  Heligieutn,  torn.  ii.  p.  348. 
I  Gregoire'*  Hiitoirc  dci  Seclet  Ecligieuws,  toin.  ii. 
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themselres  up  lo  dissipation,  and  bein^  associated 
with  Ihe  sect  of  Zabalhai  Tzevi,*  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Jew  from  the  frontiers  of  Turkey.  The 
accused  proved  that  these  imputations  were  felse; 
and  as  they  were  incessantly  insulted  by  the  more 
numerous  Talmudists,  who  caused  them  to  be  ex- 
communicated and  proscribed,  they  demanded  an 
official  snfe^ard  from  the  bishop  of  Caminlck ; 
when  Ihey  were  declared  innocent,  their  enemiea 
were  condemned  to  pay  them  a  fine,  and  also  lo 
give  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  Hunf!;arian  crowns  of 
^old  towards  repairing  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  of 
Caminiek.  The  bishop  declared  himself  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Anti-Talmudists,  and  exhorted  the  two 
parties  lo  live  in  peace,  and  to  search  truth  in  (he 
holy  scriptures.  Some  time  after,  the  Anti-Talrou- 
dists  wrote  to  Augustus  111.  king  of  Poland,  and  to 
the  primate,  who  answered  them  affectionately,  anil 
to  the  archbishop  of  Lemburg,  declaring  to  him  ihat 
they  recognized  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  and 
desired  baptism. f 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  Ihe  last  century,  there 
were  at  Prague  Jews  who  were,  or  who  were  said 
to  be,  disciples  of  Zabathai  Tzevi.  The  rabbi 
excommunicated  them  even  from  the  other  world, 
and  interdicted  them  from  entering  the  synagogue, 
from  whence  they  were  driven  with  great  fury. 
The  magistrate,  obliged  to  interpose  his  aulhority, 
caused  several  of  the  principal  persecutors  lo  be 
imprisoned,    and  condemned    Iheni    to    bread  and 

•  That  the  fulluHCr*  of  thia  impoalor  have  contiuoed  lili  Uk 
pmenl  lime  tiai  t^crti  nirritioiieil  in  chapter  Itud. 

t  Gregoirc'c  Uiitoirc  de*  Scct(w  BcUgieuiM,  toni.  ii.  p.  9li- 
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water  for  some  time  ;  he  even  inflicted  punishment 
on  some  children,  who,  in  imitation  of  their  parents, 
had  manifested  too  great  zea[  for  Judaical  ortho- 
doxy. 

About  sixty  years  since,  a  rabbi  at  Moyence  was 
supposed  lo  be  of  the  sect  of  Zabbathai  Tzevi ; 
these  suspicions  were  fortified  by  his  not  appearing 
in  the  synagogue  on  the  anniversary  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  which  is  not  observed  as  a  fast 
by  the  Zabathaites.  They  had  watched  him  for 
some  time;  and  seized  this  opportunity  of  aRcer- 
taining  his  sentiments.  ,  The  Jews  ran  to  his  bouse, 
whicii  they  found  shut  up ;  tiicy  broke  open  his 
doors,  and  found  him  at  table,  and  instantly  carried 
him  to  the  synagogue,  covered  with  a  napkin,  where 
he  was  derided  and  insulted. 

In  1808,  a  musician  of  the  sect  of  Zabathai 
Tzevi  came  to  Paris.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
of  tl)is  denomination,  who  has  for  a  long  time 
appeared  in  France.* 

■  Greguire'a  Hi»loire  det  SeclM  ReligieufM,  Inm,  ii.  p.  S 13. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Of  Uie  diuinmUtion  of  many  Jcwi  irho  have  pTofeMCd  tbe  Cbrwtiu 
religion. — Au  account  of  several  distinguiabed  converU. — Account 
of  a  SncLclj  formed  in  London  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  converting 
the  JeiTS. — Of  their  succesa. — A  large  extract  from  a  speech  loade 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  at  ibe  first  aaniveraar;  meeting;  of  tbe  Londoit 
f      Society. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  long  protracted 
calamities  the  Jews  Imve  suffered  since  their  disper- 
sion, the  most  violent  persecutions  have  never  pre- 
vailed upon  the  general  mass  of  this  people  to  abjure 
their  religion,  David  Levi,  speaking  of  those 
among  his  brethren,  who,  in  all  ages  have  professed 
Christianilyj  observes,  that  "  they  have  not  acted 
voluntarily,  but  by  compulsion,  as  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  or  from  interested  motives,  as  there,  and 
elsewhere ;  that  notwithstanding  they  seemed  to 
apostatize,  and  pretended  to  embrace  Christianity, 
yet  in  their  hearts  they  secretly  adhered  to  tbe  true 
faith  and  law  of  Moses ;  and  such  are  at  this  day 
called  among  us,  ike  compelled,  because  they  act  by 
compulsion  ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  can  by  any  means 
escape  from  the  popish  countries,  they  instantly 
return  to  Judaism."  "  I  am  free  to  assert,"  flays  he, 
"  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  Jew  ever 
having  embraced  Christianity  on  the  pure  principles 
of  religion,  but  merely  from  interested  motives."* 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  there  have  been 
multitudes  of  dissembling  Jews,  particularly  in 
Spain  and   Portugal.      But  still    there   has  been, 

*  Levi's  DiiwrUtiotu,  &c.  rol.  ii.  p.  iJi. 
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doubtless,  a  number  in  every  age,  who  have  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  rehgion  from  a  real  convictioo 
of  its  truth  ;  some  of  whom  have  written  and 
preached  in  defence  of  the  failh  they  once  denied. 
Several  instances,  apparently  of  this  kind,  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  few  others  at  a  later  period.* 

About  the  year  1762,  Solomon  Duitch,  a  learned 
rabbi  and  teacher  of  several  synagogues  in  Germany, 
renounced  Judaism.  During  seven  years  his  mind 
had  been  perplexed  with  doubts  respecting  religion  ; 
but,  at  length,  the  difficulties  which  had  embarrassed 
him  were  removed,  and  he  openly  professed  himself 
a  disciple  of  Christ.  After  he  waa  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
he  published  a  narrative  of  his  conversion,  and 
became  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  lived 
and  died  in  Holland. f 

In  1797,  Juan  Joseph  Heydeck,  a  learned  Jewish 
convert  in  Spain,  published  at  Madrid,  a  work 
entitled,  "  A  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion," 
in  four  volumes  quarto.  He  was  chosen  professor 
of  oriental  languages  in  that  country. J 

Mr.  Lapidolh,  a  wealthy  and  respectable  Jew  in 
Holland,  in  early  life  entertained  doubts  respecting 
the  Jewish  religion ;  and  having  secretly  procured 
a  New  Testament,  and  continued  bis  researches, 

•  In  ChapiDiD'!  Bu«eliiu*we  have  an  accouot  fromWcil6ui,  J.  Sca- 
lier, Kidder,  Bajrie,  &c.  of  tweiil;-nine  Jem  of  talenlj  and  credit 
comerteil  to  Chrisliaaily  b;  an  accurate  inTCitigalioD  of  tbo  prophc- 
cie*.  Some  uf  iheM  ha«e  been  menliuiicd  in  ctaaptcr  ix*.  and  ulbcr 
part*  of  thia  work. 

t  Chriiliaa  ObteneT,  leao. 
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after  various  perplexities,  he  and  bis  wife  and  adult 
children  became  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  1805,  he  and  his  family 
were  publicly  baptized.* 

The  Missionary  Society  in  London  were  engaged, 
about  the  year  1600,  in  attempting  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  but  without  any  encouraging  success. 
In  1809,  however,  a  Society  was  formed  for  the 
exclusive  object  of  converting  the  Jews,  and  called 
the  "  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews."  Lectures  were  accordingly 
preached  in  order  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  the  true  Messiah ;  and  Schools 
were  opened  to  receive  the  children  of  such  Jewish 
parents,  as  would  allow  them  to  be  inetructed  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  Tracts  were  also  printed 
containing  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Gospel,  This  Society  was  at  6rst  composed  of 
Christians  of  various  denominations.  At  length, 
however,  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Society  became 
embarrassed,  and  other  inconveniences  were  fore- 
seen ;  it  was  therefore  agreed,  in  the  year  1815, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Society  should  be  entrusted 
to  a  Committee  of  Members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  that  it  should  be  from  that 
time  forward  a  Society  regularly  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  that  Church.  It  ought  to  be  recorded 
in  a  history  of  the  Jews,  that  to  the  munificence  of 
a  benevolent  individual,  is  the  Society  indebted  for 
relief  from  its  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  Right 
Rev.  the  Lords  Bishops  of  St.  David's  and  Glou- 
cester,   are  Patrons  of  this  Institution,   and  Sir 

*  B«3ngelical  Magazine,  1800. 
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Thomas  Baring,  Bart.  President,  Divine  worship 
is  regularly  performed  at  an  Episcopal  Cbepel,  at 
which  the  Jewish  children  in  the  schools  attend. 
Tracts  continue  to  be  printed  at  the  Society's  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  amongst  the  Jews. 

A  monthly  publication,  styled,  "  The  Jewish 
Expositor  and  Friend  of  Israel,"  issues  from  the 
press ;  where  works  in  defence  of  Christianity,  in 
answer  to  rabbi  Crooll,  have  been  also  published,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Scott,  and  William  Cuninghame.  Esq. 

At  the  first  Anniversary  of  the  Society  (in  1810) 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  India,  and  the 
nation  of  the  ABghans,  supposed  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Jones  to  be  descended  from  the  ten  tribes. 
The  greatest  part  of  this  speech  is  as  follows,  given 
in  the  learned  author's  own  words.* 

"  During  my  residence  in  (he  east,  my  mind  vms 
much  occupied  with  the  present  state  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews.  1  visited  them  in  different 
provinces,  examined  their  books,  and  discoursed 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  prophscies;  and 
I  found  that  no  where  do  they  despair  of  being 
restored  (o  Jerusalem  ;  no  where  do  they  despair  of 
beholding  their  Messiah.  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction then,  that,  on  my  return  to  England,  1  con- 
template the  establishment  of  your  Society.  It  is, 
indeed,  with  much  surprise  I  behold  three  hundred 
gentlemen  assembled  on  the  present  occasion,  under 
the  patronage  of  noblemen  of  our  country,  to 
promote  this  noble  design.  The  sudden  elevation 
of  your  institution,  and  the  interest  which  it  has 

■  Edinburgh  Cbriittui  ImlTactor,  l&IO,  lol.  i.  p.  lififi. 
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almost  instantaneously  creatgi  in  the  public  mind, 
are  sure  prognostics  of  its  perpetuity.  It  is  one  of 
those  institutions,  which,  like  the  Bible  Society, 
needs  only  to  be  proposed,  to  recommend  itself  to 
the  minds  of  men,  by  its  perfect  reasonableness  and 
propriety  ;  and  I  may  add,  by  the  divine  obligation  it 
involves.  I  entertain  a  confident  hope,  that  this 
Society,  or  some  institution  analogous  to  it,  will  be 
perpetual  til  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  that  it  will 
endure,  to  use  an  oriental  expression,  as  long  as 
sun  and  moon  endure  ;  or,  at  least,  as  long  as  there 
is  a  Jew  in  the  "world,  who  is  not  a  Christian. 

"  There  is  a  measure  1  would  propose  to  the 
consideration  of  your  Society,  which  I  think  will 
contribute  to  its  celebrity  and  success.  I  would 
suggest  to  you  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
Jews  in  the  east. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  known  to  some,  that,  by 
the  events  of  the  late  war  in  India,  a  colony  of 
Jews  have  become  subjects  to  Great  Britain.  This 
is  the  colony  of  the  White  and  Black  Jews  of 
Cochin.  The  number  is  calculated  to  be  about 
sixteen  thousand.  1  am  informed,  that  the  number  of 
Jews  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  computed  (o  be 
greater  than  fourteen  thousand.  So  that  our  Jewish 
subjects  in  the  east  are  yet  more  numerous  than 
those  in  the  west ;  and  they  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  regard  and  attention  of  your  Society. 

"  I  visited  Cochin  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the 
province.  The  Jews  received  me  hospitably,  and 
permitted  me  to  examine  their  libraries  and  their 
synagogues ;  and  they  presented  to  me  many  valu- 
able manuscripts,  which  are  deposited  in  the  library 
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of  the  univeraily  of  Cambridge.  One  of  these  ia 
a  roll  of  the  Pentateuch,  on  goats'  stins  dyed  red  ; 
one  of  the  most  ancient  perhaps  which  the  east  can 
produce.  The  White  Jews  live  on  the  sea  coast, 
and  have  commerce  with  foreign  nations ;  the  Black 
Jews  live  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  Hindoos  call  them  Israeli ;  they  call  themselves 
Beni-IsracI,  and  not  Jews  ;  for  their  ancestors  did 
not  belong  to  Judab,  but  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
They  consider  themselves  to  be  descended  from  Lhoie 
tribes  which  were  carried  away  at  the  first  captivity. 
In  some  parts  of  the  east,  the  Beni-Israel  never 
heard  of  the  second  temple  ;  they  never  heard  of  the 
Christian  account  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Some  of  them  possess  only  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
and  Book  of  Job  ;  others  have  no  portion  of  scrip- 
lure  left.  But  their  countenance,  and  their  observ- 
ance of  the  sabbath,  and  of  peculiar  rites,  demon- 
strate that  they  are  Jews.  The  White  Jews  of 
Cochin  despise  the  Black  Jews,  as  being  of  an 
inferior  cast,  and  do  not  approve  of  intermarriages 
■with  them,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  second 
temple.  Both  among  White  and  Black  Jews  I  found 
that  there  was  a  general  impression  that  there  would 
soon  be  a  rumour  of  wars,  and  a  commotion  among 
the  peoples  on  their  account.  The  While  Jews 
expect  a  second  Cyrus  from  the  West,  who  shall 
build  their  temple  the  third  and  last  time.* 

■  Dr.  BuchanBD,  in  bii  Refearcbei  in  Aiiik,  obterTM,  "  1  have  bad 
many  intereiting  coDference*  with  tbe  Jew)  on  the  aubjecl  of  iheir 
preacnt  lUte  ;  and  bave  been  much  struck  with  two  circumtlaoce* ; 
their  coDitant  referencfi  to  the  deiolatioo  of  Jcmialcm,  and  their 
confident  hope  that  it  will  be  one  da;  rebuilt.    The  deiolatioD  uf  tb« 
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"  You  may  address  Ihe  Jews  of  Cochin  with 
great  advantage  on  the  suhject  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  for  they  have  (he  evidence  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  before  them.  These  ancient  Christians 
live  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  your  witnesses.  Atone 
place  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  which  I  visited, 
there  is  a  Jewish  synagogue  and  a  Christian  church 
in  the  same  Hindoo  village.  They  stand  oppoate 
to  each  other,  as  it  were  the  law  and  the  gospel; 
bearing  testimony  to  the  truth,  in  the  presence  of 
the  heathen  world. 

"  I  was  informed,  that  many  years  ago  one  of 
the  Jews  translated  the  New  Testament  Into  Hebrew 
for  the  purpose  of  confuting  it,  and  of  repelling 
the  arguments  of  his  neighbours,  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians. The  manuscript  fell  into  my  hands,  and  is 
now  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

holf  citj  is  ever  pre*eiit  to  the  mind)  of  the  Jcif>,  nhen  the  luhject  it 
concerning  Ihenuelves  as  a  nation ;  for  though  wilhont  a  king,  and 
without  a  country,  (hej  conitantlj'  speak  of  the  unitj  of  their  nation. 
Distance  of  time  and  place  leem*  to  have  no  eSect  in  obliterating  ibe 
rememhrance  of  the  ileiulation.  1  oRcn  thought  of  the  vene  in  tbe 
FaalnM,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jeruaalem,  let  my  right  haad  forget  bcr 
cunning."  They  ipeak  of  Paletline  ai  being  close  at  hand,  and 
cuil;  acceuihie.  It  is  become  an  ordinance  of  their  rabbini  in  mow 
places,  that,  when  a  man  builds  a  aeyt  honie,  he  shall  leave  a  liuill 
part  of  it  unfinished,  as  an  emblem  of  ruin,  and  write  on  it  ibew 
wordi,  Zecher  Lachorcbaa,  i.  e.  in  mcmoTj  of  desolation. 

"  Their  hopes  of  rebuilding  the  valli  of  Jeniaaleni,  the  third  acid 
last  time,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Messiah,  or  of  a  second  Cyrnt, 
before  his  coming,  are  always  expressed  with  great  confidence.  Thej 
have  a  general  impression,  that  the  period  of  their  liberalion  from 
Ihe  heathen  is  not  very  remote  i  and  thcf  consider  the  preseut  com- 
motions in  the  earth  as  gradually  loosening  their  bonds.  '  It  is,'  tay 
thej,  '  a  sure  sign  of  our  approaching  restoration,  that  in  almost  all 
countries  there  is  a  general  relaxation  of  the  pcneculioai  against  us.' " 
'-'ReiearcKe$  in  Atia,  p.  SSS. 
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It  IB  in  his  own  hand  writing,  with  the  first  interli- 
neations and  erasures;  and  will  be  of  great  use  in 
preparing  a  version  of  (he  New  Testament  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  It  appears  to  be  a  faithful  trans- 
lation as  far  as  it  has  been  examined  ;  but  about  the 
end,  when  he  came  to  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  he 
seems  (o  have  lost  his  temper,  being  moved  perhaps 
by  the  acute  arguments  of  the  learned  Benjamite, 
as  he  calls  the  apostle  ;  and  he  has  written  here  and 
there  a  note  of  execration  on  his  memory.  But 
behold  the  providence  of  Godi  The  translator 
became  himself  a  convert  to  Christianity.  His  own 
works  subdued  his  unbelief.  "  In  the  lion  he  found 
sweetness;"  and  he  lived  and  died  in  the  feith 
of  Christ.  And  now  it  is  a  common  superstition 
among  the  vulgar  in  that  place,  that  if  any  Jew 
should  write  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  with 
his  own  hand,  he  will  become  a  ChristiaD  by  the 
influence  of  the  evil  spirit. 

"  This  event  occurred  in  the  south  of  India ;  but 
a  conversion  no  less  remarkable  took  place,  some 
time  afterwards,  in  the  north.  Jacob  Levi,  a  Jew 
from  Smyrna,  travelled  over  land  to  Calcutta,  and 
heard  the  Gospel  fromone  of  the  Lutheran  preachers, 
belonging  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Chrislit^n 
knowledge,  and  became  a  convert  to  the  truth.  He 
delivered  a  testimony  to  the  Jews,  Hindoos,  Maho- 
medans,  and  Christians  ;  for  he  was  acquainted 
with  various  languages,  and  spoke  eloquently,  like 
Apollos.  But  his  course  was  short.  He  was  or- 
dained, like  many  witnesses  of  the  Christian  faith,  to 
abide  but  for  a  moment.  These  solitary  instances 
of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  seem  to  occur,  in  almoit 
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-  every  nation,  previous  to  the  general  illuminBtioii. 

'iThe  conversion  of  Jacob  Levi  is  recorded  in  the 

hproceediDgs  of  the  Society,  io  Barllett's  Buildings, 

pljondon. 

'  But  there  is  another  body  of  Jews,  not  a  colony, 
but  a  kingdom  of  Jews,  to  which  this  Society  may 
also  address  itself ;  and  that  is  the  ten  tribes ;  for 
the  ten  tribes,  so  long  lost,  have,  at  length,  been 
found.  It  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the 
investigation  of  the  learned  in  India,  that  the 
AQghan  and  Pyran  nations  consist  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Jewish  tribes  of  the  first  dispersion. 

"  When  I  was  in  the  south  of  India,  I  asked  the 
Black  Jews  where  their  brethren,  the  great  body  of 
the  ten  tribes,  were  to  be  found  ?  They  answered 
promptly,  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  north, 
in  the  regions  adjacent  to  Chaldea,  the  very  country 
whither  they  were  first  carried  into  captivity.  On 
my  return  to  Calcutta,  1  prosecuted  the  inquiry, 
under  the  advantages  which  my  super!  ntendance  of 
the  College  of  Fort  William  afibrded  me.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones*  had  recorded  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
Affghans  were  Jews  ;  and  referred  to  various  aulho- 

*  Thii  ^eat  nan  itTongl;  recommended  an  intiuiry  into  the  lu- 
gaage,  literature,  and  hUtorji  of  the  ASghani.  "  We  learn,"  uji  bt, 
"from  Etdrna,  that  the  ten  tribet,  after  a  waDderiog  jouroej,  came  to 
a  country  called  Anarelh,  where  we  may  tuppoie  they  tettled.  No« 
the  belt  Persian  hiitoriani  affirm,  that  the  ARghaai  are  itueaiei 
from  tbe  Jena;  and  they  bare  among  tbeni.ieltei  Iradiliuni  uf  the 
lame  import.  It  Uefen  aiserlcd,  that  their  fiunilie*  are  diitii^itfaed 
by  the  names  of  Jetviih  tribes,  though  since  their  coBteniuti  tn 
lilamiim  they  haio  atudiouily  concealed  their  origin.  The  langutp 
they  uie  hai  a  manifest  resemblance  ta  the  ChaJdaic,  and  a  coniidsf' 
able  diitrict  under  their  dominions  ii  called  Baxaretb.  whtcb  mt{bl 
«aiily  haTe  been  changed  into  Arsarelh.'* — Atistic  Hettarehei,  vol.  ii- 
p.  7(1,  and  fVorki  of  Sir  /Filliam  Janet,  toI.  i.  p.  330. 
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ritiee.  A  further  investigation  conBrmed  the  judg- 
ment of  this  illustrious  scholar.  There  were  Aff- 
ghan  Jews  in  Calcutta  at  the  time  :  one  of  my 
own  servants  was  an  Attghan.  The  Affghans  are 
generally  reputed  by  us  to  be  Mahomedans.  I  asked 
my  servant  if  he  was  a  Mahomedan  ?  "  No,"  said 
he,  "I  am  a  Mahomedan  Jew."  I  plainly  dis- 
cerned in  his  countenance  the  features  of  the 
London  Jew.  The  general  account  of  the  Affghans 
is  this ;  that  their  ancestors  were  Jews ;  that  their 
common  histories  record  the  names  of  David,  Saul, 
and  olher  kings  of  Israel ;  that  the  Mahomedans 
came  upon  them  with  an  invading  army,  and  said 
unto  them.  We  are  Jews  as  welt  as  you  ;  we  observe 
circumcision,  and  keep  the  sabbath  ;  let  us  incor- 
porate our  nations,  and  be  one  people,  and  unite 
against  the  infidels, — that  they  made  a  show  of 
yielding  to  Mahomedan  ism  (as  the  Jews  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  pretended  to  yield  to  Christianity);  but 
in  process  of  time  the  ascendancy  of  the  new  reli- 
gion corrupted  their  ancient  institutions  ;  their  sacred 
books  began  lo  diminish  in  number  ;  and  it  came  to 
pass  at  last,  that  in  many  places  they  could  be  only 
recognized  to  be  Jews  by  their  countenance,  by 
tradition,  by  peculiar  rites,  and  the  observance  of 
the  sabbath ;  which  are  the  only  marks  which 
distinguish  some  of  the  Beni-Israel  of  the  south  of 
India.  Let  us  therefore  address  the  ten  tribes,  and 
receive  them  tn  the  state  in  which,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  they  are  to  be  found.  Some  of  the  Jews 
of  London  are  as  ignorant,  and  as  little  entitled  to 
.  the  name,  as  the  Affghans  of  India. 

"  But  there  is  a  third  body  of  Jews  to  whom  you 
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ought  to  write  ;  I  mean  the  Samaritan  Jews.  They 
are  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  MediterraneaD, 
and  are  easily  accessible.  They  possess  only  -the 
Pentateuch.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  wiU 
receive  with  much  deference,  any  communication 
which  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  to  them,  relating 
to  their  reUgpon,  and  lo  the  present  state  of  the 
Jewish  nation. 

"  Let  letters  then  be  addressed  to  these  three 
bodies  of  Israelites  ;  not  in  the  name  of  Christians, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  converted  Jews,  who  compose 
a  part  of  this  Society  :  but  not  In  the  rabbinical 
Hebrew,  (for  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  dialects 
of  rabbinical,  or  commercial  Hebrew  in  the  world) 
but  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  all 
understand;  let  them  be  informed  of  the  great  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  west,  namely,  that 
Jews  have  become  Christians ;  that  the  Christians 
are  sending  forth  preachers  to  teach  all  nations ;  that 
the  Messiah  is  surely  come ;  and  that  the  signs  of 
the  times  encourage  the  belief,  that  Israel  is  about 
to  be  restored  in  a  spiritual  sense." 

The  doctor  expresses  his  surprise,  that  "  the 
Society  have  not  as  yet  obtained  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  language  for  the 
use  of  the  Jews.  How  strange,"  says  he,  '*  U 
appears,  that,  during  a  period  of  eighteen  hundred 
years,  the  Christians  should  never  have  given  the 
Jews  the  New  Testament  in  their  own  language! 
By  a  kind  of  infatuation,  they  have  reprobated  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jews,  and  have  never  at  the  same 
time  told  them  what  they  ought  to  believe."* 
■  Since  thii  importuil  lu^ntioQ  from  Dr.  Bachuso,  a  InuiiUtiou 
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Dr.  Buchanan  concludes  with  observing,  that  '*  the 
chief  difficulties  which  this  Society  will  probably 
meet  with,  will  be  from  the  opposing  Jews  at 
home.  But  when  they  see  that  your  converts  mul- 
tiply, and  when  they  hear  thai  you  are  writing  to 
other  nations,  regardless  of  Ibeir  ignorance  and 
opposition  at  home  ;  when  they  learn  that  you  have 
discovered  the  ten  tribes;  that  jou  have  sent  to 
them  the  New  Testament  in  the  holy  language ; 
that  you  are  discussing  with  them  the  subjects  of  the 
prophecies;  and  that  converted  Jews  are  going 
forth  as  "ambassadors  in  light  ships,  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  gladness  to  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled, 
terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto,"  (Isaiah  xviit.) 
the  hostile  Jews  will  be  alarmed,  their  spirits  will 
sink  within  them,  and  they  will  begin  to  think,  that 
a  great  day  in  Zion  is  indeed  at  hand. 

"  Every  time    you  meet  here,    in    this  public 

manner,    in  ^  the  presence  of  the  Israelites,   your 

cause  acquires  strength.      Every  time  that  these 

annual  sermons  are  preached,    and   the  voice  of 

prayer  and  supplication  for  the  outcasts  of  Israel 

I     ascends  to  heaven,  it  is  like  the  blasts  of  the  rams' 

l'  horns  before  the  wall  of  Jericho ;   and  so  the  enemy 

f    will  soon  begin  to  consider  it ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 

before  you  have  encompassed  the  wall  seven  times, 

an  impression  will  be  made."* 

of  the  New  Testaineut  into  Biblical  Hebrev  ha«  be«D  completed  bj 
the  Socielj,  and  the  whole  of  the  6r«t  edilioD  bu  been  circulated 
unongit  the  Jewi  at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  geneTall}  receiTed 

.   it  with  a  readineu  and  candour  which  ii  trulj  encouraging. 

•  For  a  further  account  of  the  proceciliogi  and  succef)  of  the 
London  Society  our  reader*  are  referred  to  (heir  two  tait  Reporh,  to 

'  tbc  JewiihEipoiitorforthetwolait  jeari,  8ndto"ALetter,addreiMd 
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to  the  Right  ReT.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  DaTid'i »  dated  Motcow. 
February  It  18,  bj  the  Rey,  Lewis  Way,  of  Stansted  Park,  Sussex,"* 
who,  ia  company  with  the  ReT.  Nehemiah  Solomon,  a  conierted  Jew, 
recently  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  church  of  England,  has  tra- 
Telled  from  Holland  to  Russia,  and  from  thence  to  the  Crimea,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  and  of  dis* 
tributing  the  Hebrew  Testament  amongst  them. 

All  the  publications  of  the  London  Society  are  to  be  had  at  their 
house.  No  10,  Wardrobe  Place^  Doctors*  Commoni* 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Geoenl  character  of  the  Jem,  luor^  nod  litcrar;.— ortbeaamberof 
tbit  people  dow  ex i*ttng.— Concluding  Reflectioiu. 

THE  Jews,  notwithstanding  the  calamities  they 
have  80  long  endured^  still  look  down  upon  all 
natioas,  and  continue  to  claim  the  partial  kindness 
and  protection  of  heaven.  The  miracles,  performed 
in  favour  of  the  first  Hebrews,  inspired  their 
descendants  with  a  contempt  for  those  nations  which 
the  Deity  never  honoured  in  the  same  manner. 
They  are  more  elated  with  the  advantages  granted 
to  their  ancestors,  than  humiliated  by  the  calamities 
which  they  have  endured  since  their  dispersion.* 

We  may  number  among  the  most  striking  traits 
which  designate  the  Jewish  character,  (he  wonderful 
uniformity  of  views  that  appear  to  have  influenced 
the  actions  of  this  extraordinary  people  through  the 
course  of  so  many  ages.f  The  Rabbioists,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  nation  in  different  countries, 
agree  in  their  dogmas,  rites,  and  religious  habits ; 
because  no  religion  establishes  such  an  uniformity 
in  doctrine  as  the  Mosaic,  which,  joined  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  doctors,  regulates  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  every  thing  which  respects  life.  These 
people,  wherever  dispersed,  have  carried  with  them 
their  language  and  religion,  and  abandoned  none  of 
the  customs  but  those  which  they  could  not  preserve. 
i  Even  climate  ho^  had  scarcely  any  effect  upon  them, 
I        *  BuDKge,  p.  74S-     Oregoire  on  the  ReformaUoa  of  the  Jew*, 

I  r■s^■ 

I        t  £«Mj  on  the  Commercial  Cliaracter  of  the  Jewi,  p-  i- 
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because  (heir  manner  of  life  counteracts  and  weakens 
its  influence.     Difference  of  periods  and  countries 
■  has,  therefore,  strengthened  their  character,  instead 
of  altering  its  original  traits.* 

The  Jews,  since  their  Bnal  expulsion  from  Pales- 
tine, have  universally  attached  themselves  to  traffic 
for  a  subsistence.     Being  generally  prohibited  from 
acquiring  and  cultivating  land,  and  interdicted  from 
following  trades  and  profession?,  the  objects  of  their 
industry  have  been  limited,  and  they  compelled  to 
confine  themselves    to  commerce.      The   political 
state  of  the  European  powers  in  the  middle  age« 
furnished  them  with  many,  and  even  lawful  means, 
of  enriching  themselves.     Buying  and  selling  were    , 
occupations  confined  exclusively  to  them  ;  and  they 
conducted  the  whole  retail  trade  in  Europe,*  espe- 
'  The  author  uf  the  Letters  of  certain  Jewi  to  Voltaire  taieiit. 
that  **  the  Jen(,  being  dltpened  in  different  nalioo),  have  annnKd 
tbeir  character.     A  Portuguese  Jew  of  Bourdeaux,"  »a;«  be,  "  ant 
a  German  Jew  of  Hetz,  appear  both  to  be  alwolutelj  difeteoL"—      | 
But  the  learnetl  author,  frain  whose  work  on  the  Refonnatioii  of  the      I 
Jews  the  ahove  remarki  are  extracted,  obserrei,  "  1  allow  thii  maf      I 
be  the  case  in  lome  shadei  i  the  usual  contequeiice  of  diqiaritf  of      i 
fortune,  potert;  and  opulence,  luxury  and  miierj. — But  b;  Karcbiog      i 
biitoricBl  d«cunieDt«  we  shall  find,  that,  unlet)  in  the  above  reipeclij       i 
the  Jewish  nalion  has  evfr  been  (he  most  like  itself  at  all  tima,  both 
in  belief  and  usages.  •] 

"  These  people,  howerer,"  sajs  our  author,  "  have  been  modified 
h;  their  dispersion  i  but  this  mudification  extends  onlj  to  two  objeeti,  ^ 
their  obstinate  attachment  to  their  belief,  which  they  abandoned  with 
fo  much  facililj  in  ancient  timet,  and  that  spirit  of  avariM  which 
seems  to  bo  their  ruliof;  passion."  Commerce  ha«  introduced  a  re- 
markable  change  in  Iheir  morals.  But  even  commerce,  which  truds  | 
to  efface  national  characters,  and  to  render  them  perfectly  alike,  hat 
scarcely  made  any  imjjreuion  on  those  of  the  Ilebrew  people. — Gr*- 
goin  en  the  lUformaiian  «f  the  Jeuii,  p.  St— 3G. 

*  It  has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  this. issertion,  that  tbe  Jews  harn 
oolf  applied  tbeouehu  to  G«iiuiierc«  since  tbeir  dis[>eriioa 
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cially  ill  Germany.  They  improved  llie  oppor- 
tuaities  afforded  ihem  of  actjulring  weulth ;  and 
their  opulence  having  awakened  the  avarice  and 
jealousy  of  their  enemies^  interest  conspired  with 
Guperstition  to  endeavour  their  destruction.  Being 
continually  persecuted  and  stript  of  their  ricbes, 
they  found  it  essential  to  their  existence  to  oppose 
oppression  by  fraud.  These  acquired  habits  were 
continued  from  age  to  age,  and  all  the  energy  of 
their  minds  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  gain.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  their  usurious  practices  increased 
the  public  hatred,  and  excited  fresh  persecutions. 

"  It  would,  however,"  says  a  celebrated  author, 
"  be  highly  unjust  to  imagine,  that  the  whole  Hebrew 
nation  are  a  people  destitute  of  principles  and  good 
morals.  We  find  a  number  of  striking  exceptions 
among  the  Jews  of  Portugdl,  Italy,  France,  and 
above  all  Holland,  where,  for  two  centuries,  not  one 
of  them  has  been  condemned  to  death  ;  among  the 
Jews  of  Germany,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  even  in 
Lorrain ;  among  those  in  the  English  colonies, 
where  many  of  them,  by  their  good  conduct,  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  government;  and  if  we  attend 
to  the  general  prejudice  entertained  agains^t  tliem, 
we  must  allow,  that  the  Jews  who  meet  with  esteem 
are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  it."* 

while  in  Palolinc  Iherc  ncier  «u  a  people  mor*  Utacbed  to  (fri- 
culture.  The  sacred  hittory  speak*  of  the  trading  flecti  of  Solomon, 
but  no  other*  can  be  menlioutd ;  Ihe  gtniun  of  that  great  prliicc 
created  them  i  and  we  find  they  were  uot  conlimied  by  any  of  hb 
niccriion.  Amuiif  the  ticbrewi  there  wiu  nlnaj*  rerj  lUtlc  circii- 
UtiuQ,  and  little  bsKori  their  Uw  appeara  to  ha>c  been  ntinoiit 
directly  contrary  to  Ihe  ipinL  of  comnterce.— Crtyn'r*  an  1*«  ittfvr- 
■<l((>ii  itf  Ihe  Jtmi,  p.  106. 

Greguire  OD  Ihe  Reforinatioii  of  Ihe  Jem,  p.  40.  I.   ,<i<>L'   i>i<'/ 
N  N 
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Another  late  author  remarks,  that  "  the  Jews  on 

many  accouots  are  entitled  to  a  very  high  degree  of 

esteem,  from  their  general  character  aod  deportment 

I  Their  charities  to  the  poor  of  their  own  communion 

are  immense ;  and  their  peculiar  isolated  situation 

[  ttirough  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  has 

Ldrawn  the  bunds  of  atTection  towards  one  another 

Lmore  close.    Their  care  to  adjust  their  differences 

>  in  civil  concerns  amicably  among  themselves  is  edi- 

'  fying;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  if  on  anj 

account  they  are  justly  censurable,    our  anwoithy 

treatment  of  them  may  have  forced  thera  into  the 

very  acts  which  we  condemn."* 

In  the  midst  of  their  calamities  and  depre»ioD, 

the  Jews  have  all  along  paid  some  attention  to  their 

.  bnguage  and  religion ;  but  dispersed  as  they  are, 

and  without  a  country  of  their  own,  they  cannot  be 

k  expected  to  have  such  national  establishments  ai 

■^•Universities;  yet  in  almost  every  considerabl*  town 

'  on  the  continent,  where  they  reside  in  any  great 

numbers,  schoolsf  are  formed  under  the  auspices  of 

I  their  presiding  or  dominant  rabbies,  who  confer 

'  titles  on  their  scholars,  or  on  others  who  deserve 

,.  (hem.    They  appear  to  have  two  degrees,  analogous 

•  Adami  Helig'ioua  World  Dliplajed,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
t  Thej  formeHj  eiUbliihed  the  celebrated  acMJcmin  of  Jafbt. 
Tiberiai,  Jenualem,  Ljdda,  Ceiorea,  fiephora  in  Galilee.  Phwut}, 
Bitterah  near  Shiboar,  Sora,  Kahnrdca,  Pundebita,  Luocl,  Alei- 
rin ;  and  at  a  later  period  tlioie  of  Sapheta,  Thniolooica,  Pngur, 
*  Vex,  Cracow,  Homp,  Bologna,  Vienna,  and  Au^bnrg.  In  the 
frcKiit  cenlurj,  lince  Iheir  condition  ii  ameliorated,  we  And  tben 
CftablUbinf  ichoola  in  Germanj.  and  other  placet;  and  niakio^ |;rMI 
improvementa  in  lilerature.  The  following  are  tb«ir  moat  dratin- 
'  guiihed  Bcademiea  in  the  prcient  daj)  Til.  Saloniclii,  Fei,  Padaa, 
Anuterdam,  Rome. 
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to,  and  mwt  probably  taken  from  the  usages  at  uni- 
Tereilies  ;  the  one  rabbi,  nearly  equivalent  to  A.  B. 
and  the  other  Morenu  Rab,  answering  to  doctor. 
These  appear  to  be  of  modern  institution,  and  to 
have  commenced  about  the  year  1420;  previous  to 
which  the  latter  term  is  not  found  ;  and  the  dtHlinC' 
tion  is  supposed  to  have  become  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  irregular  conducting;  of  marriages 
and  diyorces,  which  every  one  presumed  to  do,  in 
consequence  of  the  title  of  rabbi,  although  not  suffi- 
ciently informed,  or  qualified  for  the  office.  The 
origin  of  these  schools  was  evidently  the  sanhedrim 
in  the  temple ;  by  whose  determination  the  laws 
were  explained,  and  all  the  Mosaic  institutions  were 
reduced  to  minute  and  actual  practice.  The  form, 
period,  and  manner  of  alt  ceremonies  and  observ- 
ances were  by  them  establitthed,  and  handed  down 
to  successive  sanhedrims,  who,  as  intricate  circum* 
stances  and  questions  arose,  gradually  enlarged  the 
code,  and  provided  for  both  extraordinary  and  ordi- 
nary situations.* 

An  ingenious  author,  who  is  said  to  be  of  Jewish 
origin,+  has,  however,  observed,  that  "  the  entire 
system  of  Hebrew  education  is  inimical  to  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  Dark  and  stationary 
in  ignorance,  or  bewildered  with  intricate   super- 

'  A<JBm'*  Religiom  Wortd  OiipUjred,  vol,  i,  p.  5T. 

t  H.  BeiT  Itaac  Bcrr,  a  celcbralMl  literarj  Jaw,  id  a  letter  ad- 
dreiied  to  hit  brethren,  I T9 1 ,  abtene*,  "  wc  have  been  in  a  niaiincr 
compelled  to  abandon  the  i)unuit  of  all  moral  and  phjsicst  iciencc*. 
of  all  Kiencei  in  ihort,  nhich  tend  to  the  imjiroTeineat  of  tbc  mind, 
in  order  to  derole  ouneKcs  entirely  (o  commert*,  to  be  enabln]  to 
gather  bi  much  money  ai  would  eniurc  protection,  and  latiiff  the 
rmpacity  of  our  penecutori.— rraMaef/mt  »/  lAe  flmfieirim  ^  Pfrft. 
p.  14.  ^*^ 
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stition,  their  modes  of  life  are  tttUe  favourable  (o 
forming  a  taste  for  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art ;  and  the  sole  occupation  permitted  them,  the 
art  of  acquiring  wealth,  extinguishes  their  bolder 
and  prominent  passions.*  Men  of  learning  among 
the  JevvB  are  obliged  to  encounter  numerous  ob- 
stacles ;  and  their  most  malignant  and  powerful 
enemies  are  found  among  their  domestic  associales. 
If  a  literary  Christian  is  matured  at  thirty,  a  literary 
Jew  can  scarcely  be  matured  at  forty.  They  ha«, 
therefore,  addicted  themselves  to  those  studies  which 
I  have   little  connexion  VFith    the   mannen  of  men. 

I  They  have  bad  severe  metaphysicians,  and  industrious 

uaturalists ;   and  have  excelled  in    the  practice  of 
medicine.     Bnt  in  polite  letters  they  have  had  few 
literary  characters  of  eminence.     Sensible  that  they 
do  not  at  present  bear  chains  under  tyrants,  they 
^^^^^    feel  grateful  that  they  exist  under  men  ;  but  the 
^^^^L  energies  of  glory  die  in   inertion,  and    bouoor  ii 
^^^^V  strangled  by  the  silken  cord  of  commerce." 
^^^^H       The  Hebrew  nation  are  at  present  scattered  over 
^^^^1  (he   face  of  the   habitable  globe.     They  are  nu- 
^^^^H  Merous  in    some   parts  of    Asia,    particularly  the 
^^^^^1  Turkish  dominions.      Various  countries   in   Africa 
^^^HH  l^iilain  a  large  number,  as  Egypt  and   Ethiopia; 
^^^■i    and   it  is  computed,    that  there  are  four  hundred 
W  thousand  in  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Fez.+     They 

I  are  said  to  be  more  numerous  in  Poland  than  any 

■  part  of  Europe  ;  and  have  been  estimated  at  seven 

L 


*  D'  iHaeli'i  Vsurieo,  or  Sketchci  of  the  Tiiuet,  fvl.  ii.  p.  »U— 

3. 

>  Boiiii'*  DitMrtalioai  Critiquei,  &c. 
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hundred  thousand.*  It  is  calculated  that  there  are 
about  one  hundred  thousand  Jews  in  France  and 
Italy. +  Their  number  in  Westphalia  is  estimated 
at  eighteen  thousand. 

The  Jewish  population  in  the  world  is  computed 
to  be  three  millions,  one  of  which  resides  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  in  Europe  and  Asia  \  three  hundred 
Uiousand  in  Persia,  China,  India,  and  Tartary ; 
and  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  J 

The  history  of  the  Jews  exhibits  a  melancholy 
picture  of  human  wretchedness  and  depravity.  On 
one  hand  we  contemplate  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  forfeiting  their  ineeti- 
mable  privileges  by  rejecting  the  glory  of  Israel, 
and  involving  Lhemselves  in  the  most  terrible  cala- 
mities ;  condemned  to  behold  the  destruction  of 
their  city  and  temple  ;  expelled  their  native  country ; 
dispersed  through  the  world  ;  by  turns  persecuted 
by  Pagans,  Christians,  and  Mahometans ;  continu- 
ally duped  by  impostors,  yel  still  rejecting  the  true 
Messiah. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  Christian  world 
enveloped    in   darkness  and    ignorance ;    and    the 

*  Gregoire'i  Bittoire,  &e.  Tbe  Harquii  de  SalTo  in  bi)  TraveU  in 
1806,  obter*e>,  tbat  "  without  the  [iraeUtet  the  itraogcr  in  Lithuaoia 
would  find  it  impoiaihlc  to  travel,  or  eten  eiiit ;  it  lecmed  u  if  the 
government  ilicir,  the  landa,  production*,  bouKs,  all,  inihorl,were 
in  their  poiieHioD." 

t  Tranmctions  of  tbe  SaDhedrini. 

^  Tbii  ii  the  calculation  made  b;  Basoage,  when  be  concluded  hit 
biilorj.  But  Grefoire  bai  obierved,  that  )ioce  that  epoch  the}  have 
experienced  no  great  rctojulion  bj  war,  and  we  may  iBcreatc  ihi* 
number  hj  one  balf.  which  will  give  four  roillion*  Bie  hundred  ihuu- 
tand  perMint."— £i«(iji  tn  the  Rr/armalion  of  the  Jtwi,  p.  Oi. 
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professed    disciples  of   the  benevolent    Hfideemer 
I  wilaling  (he  fundamental   precepts  of  the  Gospel; 
I  88sumii)g  a  shew  of  piety  as  a  mask  for  avarice,  and 
.  a  pretence  for  pillaging  an   unhappy   people.     If 
I  from  the  west  we  turn  to  the  east,  we  shudder  over 
i  rimilar  scenes  of  horror  ;  wherever  the  Mahometan 
[  btnner  is  erected,  contempt  and  misery  aneit  the 
Jews.     In  short,  their  history  exhibits  all  the  wild 
>  fiiry  of  fanaticism  ;   the  stern  cruelty  of  avarice ; 
a  succession  of  massacres  ;  a  repetition  of  plunders  ; 
•hade  without  light ;    a   dreary  wilderness,   unen- 
livened with  one  spot  of  verdure.* 

Still,  however,  in  traversing  the  desert,  a  wod- 

I  derfol  object  arrests  our  attention,  and  the  feeAmgB 

I   of  indignation  and  compassion   ere  suspended  by 

.  astonishment   while    we    contemplate    the    "  bush 

burning  with  lire,  and  not  consumed," — a  helpless 

,  race  of  men,  whom  all  nations  have  endeavoured  to 

ftxterminate,  subsisting  during  ages  of  unrelenting 

'   persecution ;   and  though  dispersed  in  all  nations, 

still  in  all  countries  preserving  their  own  customs 

and  religious  rites;  connected  with  each  other  by 

*  Such  hai  becD  the  stale  of  the  Jem%  for  a  leriei  of  ago.  Bat 
fk  the  Isil  iiid  pretent  Cfuturj  their  condition  hai  been  greaUf  »lot- 

I    liorated  in  varioui  parta  of  Europe.    "  Cbrittiani,"  saji  Dr.  Bucbiau, 

'  '*in  all  connthe*  begin  to  coniider,  that  the  iadifnatlini  »g»iul  lit 
Mefy  prople  ii  nesrijf  Mconipliahed.     Mui;  evcnti  itecUre  it.    The 

'  indigtiation  of  man  ii  relaxing.  The  prophecici  have  been  fiilflilol 
Kgnrding  it     The  great  crime  at  CaUary  hu  been  punitbcd  byall 

I  Bstiona :  and  we  now  hear  the  nords  of  Ihc  prophet  addrewiiig  ni. 
*■  Comfort  je,  comfort  ye  my  people,  Mitb  your  God  ;  «pe^  je  tam- 
Ibrtably  to  Jeruialem,  and  cry  onto  ber,  thai  ber  warfwe  ii  Meon- 
yliihed.  that  tier  iniqaitj  i*  pardoned,"  iMiah  xl.  i.  Thi>  u  Ike 
4ll*ine  command.  And  behold,  Chriitian«  begin  now,  fur  the  fir>t 
(line,  "lo  ipenk  coraforlabiylo  Jeniaalem.'' — BmrhanMn't  SoMrthtt 
in  Alia,  p.  tlO. 
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a  community  of  sentiments,  of  antipathies,  and 
pursuits,  yet  separated  by  a  wonderful  destination 
from  the  general  mass  of  mankind. 

The  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people, 
is  an  event  unparalleled  in  ike  annals  of  history. 
To  use  the  animated  language  of  a  modern  writer*  ^ 
of  their  own  nation,  "  Braving  all  kinds  of  tor- 
ments, the  pangs  of  death,  the  still  more  terrible 
pangs  of  life,  we  have  withstood  the  impetuous 
torrent  of  time,  sweeping  indiscriminately  in  its 
course,  nations,  religions,  and  countries.  What  is 
become  of  those  celebrated  empires  whose  very 
name  still  excites  our  admiration  by  the  ideas  of 
splendid  greatness  attached  to  Ihem,  and  whose 
power  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  the  known 
globe  ?  They  are  only  remembered  as  monuments 
of  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  Rome  and 
Greece  are  no  more  ;  their  descendants,  mixed  with 
other  natioui:,  have  lost  even  the  traces  of  their  origin  ; 
while  a  population  of  a  few  millions  of  men,  so 
often  subjugated,  stands  the  test  of  thirty  revolving 
centuries,  and  the  fiery  ordeal  of  fifteen  centuries  of 
persecution.  We  still  preserve  laws  which  were 
given  to  us  in  the  first  days  of  the  world,  in  the 
infancy  of  nature.  The  last  followers  of  a  religion 
which  had  embraced  the  universe  have  disappeared 
these   fifteen  centuries,    and  our  temples  are  still 

*  M.  Micbael  Beir'i  "  Appeal  to  the  Juiticeof  King!  and  Nation*," 
written  and  publiihed  at  Slrubur^  in  I  SO  I,  and  ciled  in  IfaeTraoMC- 
tiooi  of  Ihe  Paritian  Sanhedrim.  Thi*  learned  aulbor  it  coun*ellor 
at  law,  member  of  leveral  academiei,  and  deputy  for  the  department 
of  la  SeiDe.  He  itill  continuea  lo  eiert  all  bii  talent*  in  defence  of 
tbe  tight!  and  intererti  of  tbe  Jewi,  whom  he  proved,  in  the  abon 
work,  entitled  to  tbe  beneToleocc  of  all  loverei^. 
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standing.  VVe  alone  have  been  spared  by  the  UBtlis- 
criminating  hand  of  time,  like  a  column  left  standing 
amidst  the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  the  ruins  of  nature. 
The  history  of  this  people  connects  present  times 
with  the  first  ages  0(4  the  world,  by  the  teBtimooy  it 
bears  of  the  existence  of  those  early  periods.  It 
, begins  at  the  cradle  of  mankind,  and  its  remnants 
,«re  iikely  to  be  preserved  to  the  very  day  of  universal 
destruction." 

"  The  Jews,"  says  a  late  Christian  author,  "  are 
a  living  and  continual  miracle,  continuing  to  subsist 
as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  race  for  upwards  of  three 
thousand  years,  and  even  in  the  midst  oi'  other 
nations  ;  flowing  forward  in  a  full  and  continued 
stream,  like  the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  without 
mixing  with  the  waves  of  the  expansive  lake  through 
which  the  passage  lies  to  the  ocean  of  eternity."* 
,  The  preservation  of  this  extraordinary  people 
during  their  calamitous  dispersion  exhibits  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  Deity  in  fulfilling  his  gracious  promise, 
that,  "  when  they  are  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  he 
will  not  cast  them  away,  nor  destroy  them  utterly, "f 
and,  "  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  save  thee ; 
though  1  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither 
I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  I  will  not  make  a  full  end 
of  thee,  but  will  correct  thee  in  meadure,"^  &c. 
The  care  of  Divine  Providence  is  wonderfully  dis- 
played in  saving  the  outcasts  of  Israel  from  utter 
extermination,  while  groaning  under  the  most  furious 
intolerance.^ 

*  Adam'*  Religiou)  World  Di«p1ajeil,  vol.  i.  p.  IS. 

t  LeviticUi  Kixiii.  44.  t  Jeremiah  ux,  II. 

^  "  Wa  ought  aboTC  all,"  *aji  a  Jew'tth  writer,  ■'  tu  roluni  oor 
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Though,  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  there  are  few  countries  in 
which  they  have  not  heen  successively  banished, 
recalled,  and  at^in  expelled  ;  yet  they  have  never 
been  banished  from  one  country  without  finding  an 
asylum  in  another. 

The  exemption  of  the  Jews  from  the  common 
fate  of  nations,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  (ruth 
of  the  sacred  scriptures.  They  are,  as  was  foretold, 
dispersed  over  the  habitable  globe,  being  themselves 
the  depositories  of  those  oracles  in  which  their  own 
unbelief  and  consequent  sufferings  are  clearly  pre- 
dicted. "  Had  the  Jewa,'"  says  Pascal,  "  been  all 
converted,  we  should  have  bad  none  but  suspected  wit- 
nesses ;  had  they  been  all  destroyed,  we  should  have 
had  no  witnesses  at  all."  The  exact  accomplish- 
ment of  our  Saviour's  prediction  respecting  the  de- 
struction of  their  city  and  temple,  and  the  calamities 
they  have  endured  since  their  dispersion,  have  fur- 
nished every  age  with  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  One  of  the 
great  designs  of  their  being  preserved  and  continued 
a  distinct  people  appears  to  be,  that  their  singular 
destiny  might  confirm  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Gospel,  which  they  reject ;  and  that  they  might 
strengthen  the  faifh  of  others  in  those  sacred  truths, 
to  which  they  refuse  to  yield  their  own  assent. 

The  future  conversion  of  the  Jews  has  been  the 
subject  of  various  works  published  in  Europe  in  the 
last,  and  especially  since  the  commencement  of  the 

Ihauki  lu  Profidencc,  vtio  hoi  out  luSbred  Uial  tbe  aged  tree  thould 
be  lorn  up  b;  Ibe  rooti,  ibougb  it  hu  ulleo  puiniltcd  that  ita 
btaocbci  ihould  »e»erel]'  luflcf."    ^  „  , „.n «'!;•-<■'  •  ■  -j'.m 
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present  century.*     Many  pious  and  leaned  men 

I  ifove  HUpposed  that  lliey  will  not  only  be  conrerted 

,  to  the  Christian  religion,  but  restored  to  Pale«tiQej 

I  and  placed  in  a  state  more  splendid  and  glorious  tlian 

k  ever.     In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  ar^ed,  timt 

I  they  never  have  received  that  abundance  of  temporal 

\  Ind  spiritual  blessings,  which  it  was  predicted  they 

I  ibould  enjoy  after  their  return  from  captivity  ; — that 

'  the  promises  relate  to  the  twelve  tribes,  as  wdl  as 

;  those  of  Jadah    and    Benjamin  ; — that    a    doable 

I  Kturn  is  predicted  by  several  prophets ;  and  that 

tiwse  who  lived  after  the  Babylonian  captivity  have 

foretold  their  restoration  in  similar  terms  with  those 

I  -who  preceded  them.     The  concurring  lertimony 

which  arises  from  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  the  wortd, 

and  the  expectation  they  entertain  of  being  restored 

to  their  own  land,  have  also  been  adduced  in  support 

of  this  opinion. -f 

The  pfopheciea,  however,  which  are  alleged  id 
order  to  prove  the  return  of  the  Hebrew  nation  to 
Palestine,  can  only  be  completely  explained  by  the 
Events  which  accomplish  them.  "  Over  the  Jem  as 
veil  as  ns  revelation  extends  its  majestic  veil." 
I  *  Dr.  Hartley,  Dr.  PrieitkeT,  and  otheri,  have  writlen  in  defeocf 
I  of  the  retloratioD  of  the  Jeiri  to  Ibeir  nalite  country.  At  a  Utct 
period  Mr.  Faber  hu  published  a  work  on  tbii  lubject,  in  which  he 
■dduccj  Tarioui  pawagei  from  Ihe  prophet*,  with  a  *iew  to  tbo*. 
that  after  B  period  of  the  moil  terrible  political  c on TuUion*  which  tbt 
world  evar  witoeited,  the  Jew*  will  b«  retlored  lo  PalMtine,  pariJj  to 
a  coDTcrted,  and  partlj  in  on  uncooTcrted  lUte  i  that  Ihe  tea  Iriha 
will  be  afterward)  converted  and  rcslored,  and  with  the  tribe  of  Judah 
Diiited  under  one  bead,  the  king  Heiiiah,  and  reign  with  him  a  tboa- 
land  jrean  io  high  pre-eroineace  among  Ihe  naliona  of  the  earth. 
Then  modern  Judaiim  and  Popery,  Paganitm  and  Mahometan  I  iin, 
will  be  exchanged  for  the  pure  and  undefitcd  rcligioa  of  the  Go*pc). 
t  Harllej'a  Obwrvalioul  ou  Man,  vol.  iii.  p.  31S. 
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Bat  while  the  operations  of  Divine  Providence 
are  rapidly  unfolding  the  volume  of  predictions,  the 
sacred  page  has  already  clearly  opened  a  source  of 
consolation  to  those  who  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  redemption  of  Israel.  An  inspired  apostle  has 
assured  us,  that  the  Jews,  "  the  natural  branches  of 
the  Olive  Tree,"*  though  now  broken  off  by  un- 
belief, will  "  be  grafted  in  again,"  and  participate 
with  the  Gentiles  in  the  blessings  resulting  from 
faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Persuaded  then  of  this, 
on  the  ground  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  cnmmiser- 
ftting  a  people  who  have  been,  during  so  many  ages, 
axilee  from  their  own  land,  and  exposed,  as  Ibis 
history  has  fully  shewn,  to  numberless  calamities 
attendant  on  banishment,  the  ChriBtian  reader  cnn- 
not  surely  close  this  volume  more  suitably  than 
ffith  a  resolution  to  pray  frequently  and  fervently 
for  their  promised  conversion^  and  with  a  generous 
desire  to  enrol  his  own  name  amongst  those  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  "  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  ;" — a  Society  whose 
views  are  pure,  disinterested,  and  extensive ;  and 
whose  efforts,  it  seems  highly  probable,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  will  in  the  present  age 
honour,  as  the  means  of  brmging  descendants  of 
those  illustrious  patriarchs,  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  "  truth  as  it  is  iu  Jesus,"  and  "  the  obedience 
of  faith." 

*  Sev  Ronuui  xi.  H. 
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THE  ton  tiibcs  who  wcto  carried  captive  by  the  king  ot 
Assyria  have  been  lo&t  for  more  than  two  thouBand  yesre. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  formed,  both  by  Jews  and 
bhrblians,  respecting  the  place  of  Iheir  residence;*  >omc 

'of  which  shall  be  briefly  mentioned. 

Menasses  Ben  Israel,  in  a  work,  styled,  "The  Hope  of 
iBrael,"  has  attempted  lo  prove,  that  Iho  American  natives 

''vere  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes.  This  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  some  Christian  writers,  particu\u\y  by 
James  Adair,  Esq.  a  trader  with  the  Indians,  artd  resident 
in  the  country  for  forty  years.  He  was  a  most  careful 
observer  of  their  whole  economy,  both  public  and  private, 
and  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  it,  without  much 
danger  of  deception.  In  a  work,  entitled,  "  The  History 
of  the  American  Indians,"  he  concludes  bis  observations 
on  their  origin  and  descent  as  follows :  *'  From  the  most 

'  exact  observations  I  could  make  in  the  long  time  I  traded 
■jnong  the  Indian  Americans,  I  was  forced  lo  believe  ihem 
lineally  descended  frora  the  Israelites,  cither  while  tht^ 
were  a  maritime  power,  or  soon  after  the  genera)  captirity ; 
(he  last,  however,  is  the  most  probable.  Had  the  nine 
tribes  and  a  half  of  Israel,  which  were  carried  off  by 

'  ^almaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  settled  in  Media,  con- 
tinued there  long,  it  is  very  probable,  by  iotermarrying 
with  the  natives,  and  from  their  natural  fickleness  and 
proncness  to  idolatry  and  the  force  of  example,  that  they 
would  have  adopted  and  bowed  before  the  gods  of  the 

*  For  far  more  lali  if  actor  j  obierv  at  ion>,  Ibon  Ihij  Appendix  fdr- 
niahei,  rei)Kctiiig  the  piacei  of  reiideoce  uf  tbe  dorendanlt  of  tbe 
ten  tribe*,  tec  Dr.  Buchansn't  Chrutian  Retearchc*. 
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MedcB  aad  AsByrians,  and  have  carried  them  along  wilh 
them  ;  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of  this  idolatry  Dmong  the 
Indians."  Hence  he  argues,  that  the  ten  tribes,  who  were 
the  forefathers  of  the  Americans,  soon  advanced  eastward 
from  Assyria,  and  reached  their  Bctllcmcnts  in  the  new 
continent  before  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple." 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  American  Indians  are  dr- 
•cended  from  the  ten  tribes,  Mr.  Adair  adduces  various 
uguments;  a  sketch  of  his  mode  of  reasoning  is  as 
follows : 

Ist.  All  the  Israelites  were  divided  into  tribes,  and  had 
chiefs  over  them,  so  the  Indians  divide  themselves;  each 
tribe  forms  a  little  community  within  the  nation.  As  the 
nation  hath  ils  pariiciilar  symbol,  so  each  tribe  hath  the 
badge  from  which  it  is  denominated.  The  sachem  of  each 
tribe  is  a  necessary  party  in  conveyances  and  treaties,  to 
which  he  affixes  the  mark  of  his  tribe.  If  we  go  from 
nation  to  nation  among  them,  we  shall  not  find  one,  who 
doth  not  lineally  distinguish  himself  by  his  respective 
family.  The  genealogical  names,  which  they  assume,  ate 
derived  either  from  the  names  of  those  animals  whereof  the 
cherubim  are  said  in  revelation  to  be  compounded,  ai 
from  such  creatures  as  are  most  similar  to  them.  The 
Indians,  however,  bear  no  religious  respect  to  the  animals 
from  whence  they  derive  their  name;  on  the  conlrary, 
tbey  kill  them  whi-n  opportunity  serves.  When  we  con- 
lider  that  these  savages  have  been  aliove  twenty  centuries 
without  the  use  of  letters  to  carry  down  their  traditions,  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  (hat  they  should  slill 
retain  the  identical  names  of  iheir  primogenial  tribes; 
their  principal  customs  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
hraelitcs  snflScienlly  clears  the  subject.  Besides,  as  hath 
been  hinted,  they  call  some  of  their  tribes  by  the  names 
of  the  cherubinical  figures  that  were  carried  on  the  four 
principal  standards  of  Israel. 

9nd,  By  a  strict  permanent  divine  precept,  the  Hebrew 
■  KiiUT'i  Biitory  of  the  Anierican  Indlaa*. 
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nation  were  ordered  to  worship  bI  JerUHlem,  Jebonb, 
Ibe  true  and  living  God,  who,  by  the  IndiaDs,  is  styled 
Yohcwah.  The  ancient  UealheRB,  il  is  well  knows,  war> 
ibipped  a  plurality  of  gods,  as  various  as  the  couotriet 
ibey  inhabited  ;  and  as  numerous  with  some  as  the  days  of 
the  year.  But  the  Indian  Americans  pay  their  religious 
devoir  to  the  "  great  beneficent,  supreme,  holy  spirit  of 
fire,"  who  resides,  (as  they  think)  above  the  clouds,  and 
on  earth  also  with  unpolluted  people.  He  is  with  them 
the  sole  author  of  all  animated  and  vegetable  niture. 
They  do  not  pay  tlie  least  perceivable  wonhip  to  any 
image,  or  to  dead  persons,  neithei  to  ibe  celestial  liimi* 
ttaries,  nor  evil  spirits,  nor  any  created  being  wlud- 
•oever.* 

3d.  AgreeaWj  (o  the  theocracy,  or  divine  goverament 
of  Israel,  the  Indians  think  the  Deity  to  be  (he  immcdiale 
head  of  their  slate.  All  the  nations  of  Indians  arc  »• 
oeedingly  intoxicated  with  leligfious  pride,  and  have  in 
inexpressible  contempt  of  the  white  people.  They  used 
to  call  us  in  their  war  orations,  the  accursed  people.  Biit 
they  flatter  themselves  with  the  name  of  tbc  bdond 
people,  because  their  supposed  ancestors,  as  they  a&im, 
were  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Deity,  wko 
was  present  with  them  in  a  very  peculiar  maooer,  Mad 
directed  them  by  prophets,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  aliens  and  outlaws  to  the  corenanL  When  the  old 
Archiniagus,  or  any  one  of  their  Magi,  is  persuadinf;  the 
people  at  their  religious  solemnities  to  a  strict  observiKB 
of  the  old  beloved,  or  divine  speech,  he  always  calls  then 
the  beloved  or  holy  people,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew 
epithet  Aromi,  (my  people)  during  the  theocracy  of  Israel. 
He  urges  them  with  great  energy  to  imitate  (heir  virtooot 
ancestors,  and  flourishes  upon  their  beloved  land,  which 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey.  It  is  their  opinion  of  the 
theocracy,  or  that  God  chose  them  out  of  all  the  icit  of 
Mtnkind,  u  his  peculiar  people,  which  alike  taioulet 
■  Adair,  p.  I  ft. 
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both  tlie  While  Jew  and  tlic  lied  American  with  that 
■tcady  hatred  against  all  the  world  except  llieraselves,  and 
renders  them  hated  or  despised  by  all. 

4th.  The  Indian  langaage  and  dialects  appear  to  have 
the  very  idiom  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew.  Their  words 
and  sentences  are  expresiivc,  concise,  emphatical,  sono- 
rous, and-  bold  ;  and  often  both  in  Iclters  and  signiGciitiou 
are  synonymous  with  (he  Hebrew  language.* 

5th.  They  count  lime  after  the  manner  of  the  Hebrews. 
They  divide  the  year  into  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or 
the  falling  of  th«  leai^  and  winter.  They  number  iheit 
years  from  any  of  these  four  periods,  for  they  have  no 
name  for  a  year ;  and  they  subdivide  these,  and  count  the 
year  by  lunar  months,  like  tbe  Israelites,  who  reckoned  by 
moons.  Tbe  number  and  regular  periods  of  the  Indians' 
religious  feasts  is  a  good  historical  proof  that  they  counted 
time  by  and  observed  a  weekly  sabbntli  long  after  their 
arrival  on  the  American  continent.  They  began  their  year 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  Moses. 

tith.  In  conformity  to  and  after  tbe  manner  of  the  Jews, 
the  Indian  Americans  have  their  prophets,  high  priests, 
and  others  of  a  religious  order.  As  the  Jews  had  a  sanctum 
•ROctorum,  so  have  all  the  Indian  nations.  There  (hey 
deposit  their  consecrated  vessels,  none  of  the  laity  daring 
to  approach  this  sacred  place;  the  Indian  tradition  says, 
that  their  attcestora  were  possessed  of  an  cxirnordinary 
divine  spirit,  by  which  they  foretold  things  future,  and 
controuled  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  this  they 
transmitted  to  (heir  offspring,  provided  they  obeyed  the 
sacred  laws  annexed  to  it  Their  pontifical  office  descends 
by  inheritance  to  their  children.  Mr.  Adair  also  tjraces 
a  resemblance  between  the  dress  of  tlie  Indian  Aichimagus, 
when  he  officiates  in  making  tbe  supposed  holy  fire  for  the 

■  Mf.  Adair  hi*  adduced  a  number  of  cxsmplei  to  ihem  tbe  liia 
ilariiy  ul  ib<  Bebrrw  >diI  Indian  laoguagM. 
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yearly  atonement  for  sin,  and  (hat  of  the  Jewish  high 
\  priest," 

71b.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Indians  in  their  rcUgiotu 

'worship  are  more  after   (he   Mosaic  Institution  than  of 

[  ^gan  imitation,  which  could  not  be  if  (he  majoriiyof  the 

V  ttld  nation  were  of  heathenish  descent.     They  are  ntler 

I  Mrangers  to  all  the  gestures  practised  by  Pagans  in  their 

[  religious  rites.     According  to  Mr.  Adair,  the  American 

Indians  have,  like  the  Hebrews,  a  sacred  ark,  in  which 

I  B^e  kept  various  tioiy  vessels.     "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  worthy 

I  \)f  notice  that  they  never  place  the  ark  on  the  ground,  nor 

I  Vt  on  the  bare  enrdi  while  (hey  are  carrying  it  agaiort  the 

I  'fenemy.     On  hilly  ground  where  stones  are  plenty  they 

()lace  it  on  them;  but  in  level  land  ujion  short  logs,  always 

resting  themselves  uu  the  same  materials.     They  \iave  also 

•>  strong  a  faith  of  the  power  and  holiness  of  their  ark,  ac 

ever  the  Israelites  retained  of  theirs.     The  Indian' ark  i* 

deemed  so  sacred  and  dangerous  to  touch,  either  by  their 

<)wn  sanctified  warriors  or  (he  spoiling  enemy,  (bat  neither 

of  them  dare  meddle  with  it  on  any  account.     It  is  not  lo 

be  handled  by  any,  except  the  chieftain  and  his  waiter, 

luider  penalty  of'  incurring  great  evil ;  nor  would  ibe  molt 

inveterate  enemy  dare  to  touch  it.     The  leader  virtaaUy 

acts  the  part  of  a  priest  of  war,  pro  tempore,  in  initstiaii 

of  the  Israelites  fighting  under  (he  divine  military  baonet-'t 

8th.  The  Israelites  had  cities  of  refuge  for  thoae  who 

killed  a  person  unawares.     In  like  manner  each  of  the 

Indian  nations  have  either  a  house  or  town  of  refuge,  wbicb 

is  a  sure  asylum  to  protect  a  mnnslayer  or  the  unforttmale 

captive  if  they  once  enter  into  it.     In  every  Indian  BBlino 

there  are  several   peaceable   towns,   called  old  beloved, 

ancient  holy,  and  white  towns,  which  appear  to  bare  been 

formerly  towns  of  reliige. 

9lh.  Mr.  Adair  proceeds  to  point  out  the  retemblaooe 
between  the  feslivals,  fasts,  and  religious  rites  o(  the 
Hebrews,  and  (hose  of  the  American   ladians.     H«  ob- 


•  AJair,  p,  81. 
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serves,  that  before  the  latler  go  lo  war,  they  have  many 
preparatory  sacrifices  of  purification  and  fasting.  He 
points  out  the  similarity  in  their  daily  sacrifice;  their 
ablulioDS  and  anointings;  their  abstinence  from  unclean 
things ;  their  roarringcs,  divorces,  and  punishment  foe 
adultery ;  their  several  punishments ;  their  burial  of  the 
dead  ;  their  mourning  for  the  deceased,  and  various  other 
particulars.  He  then  proceeds  to  adduce  his  last  argu- 
ment for  the  origin  of  the  Indian  Americans,  from  their 
own  traditions,  from  the  accounts  of  our  English  authors, 
and  from  the  testimonies  which  the  Spanish  writers  have 
given  coacerning  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Pern  and 
Mexico, 
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Barchocbeba  proclaims  himself  the  Messiah 107 

^— —  raises  an  army  against  the  Romans ib. 

Baruc,  a  cabbalistical  Jew 870 

Benedict  XIII.  pope,  endeavours  to  convert  the  Jews  857 

Benjamin  de  Tudeia,  his  account  of  the  Jews  in  the  ISth  century  108 

Bernard,  St.  protects  the  Jews  from  the  Crusaders 1 98 

Bible,  origin  of  its  division  into  chapters  and  verses    358 

Bill  passed  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews 3e>0 

— ^ ,  it  is  repealed 398 

Bloch,  MarkEleazar,  a  Jewish  physician 403 

Bohemia,  Jews  expelled  from 338 
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Boletlaai,  kin^,  g^nb  privilege*  to  the  Jewf .•.....•  StV 

Bomberg,  David>  print*  Hebrew  books  in  Venice 9&9 

Boig,  EmestQs  MftziQiilia&,  converted  to  Christianity  346 

Braga,  archbiihop  of,  engages  the  Jews  in  a  conspiracy  against 

the  house  of  Braganza  362 

Buchanan,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  Jews  in  India 4^ 

— — ,  Speech  to  the  London  Society *^ 

C. 

Cabbala,  account  of 9S 

Caligula,  emperor,  claims  divine  honours 6S 

Caliphs,  Mahometan,  state  of  the  Jews  under ^^ 

Candia,  Jews  in  this  island  deluded  by  an  impostor    134 

Caraite  Jews,  their  tenets 49 

— — ,  colony  of.  In  the  Crimea 411 

^  number  of,  in  the  ■OTenteenth  century  ••••••..••*-  496 

Carbe,  Victor,  a  converted  Jew S88 

Carigal,  Hajem 461 

Carolina,  Jews  in  this  state ^ • 465 

Casimire  the  Great  grants  privileges  to  the  Jews   8'75 

Cavades,  king  of  Persia,  persecutes  the  Jews 145 

Ceremonies  of  the  Jews 470 

Cesarea,  contest  concerning  this  city 61 

Cestius  Gallus  besieges  Jerusalem 64 

Charlemagne,  his  conduct  to  the  Jews   1 73 

Charles  the  Bald,  poisoned  by  a  Jewish  physician 1 76 

Charles  VI.  expels  the  Jews  from  France    24T 

Charles  V.  emperor,  his  aversion  to  the  Jews S60 

Charleston,  of  the  Jews  in  this  city    4GS 

Chasidim>  their  tenets. 517 

Childebert,  his  decree  against  the  Jews 1 64 

Chilperic  persecutes  the  Jews    165 

China,  of  the  Jews  in  this  empire    • 444 

Chintilla  expels  the  Jews  from  Spain  160 

Chosroes  the  Great,  treats  the  Jews  with  rigour 145 

Chosroes  IE.  takes  Jerusalem 1 4T 

Chozar,  king  of,  embraces  Judaism 16T 

Christians  retire  from  Judea ,  64 

Church,  Jewish,  its  government 488 

Clement  V.  favours  the  Jews   -   <88 

Clement  VI.  treats  them  with  indulgence ?S3 

Clement  VIII.  allows  the  Jews  liberty  of  conscience SH^ 

Cochin,  of  the  Jews  in ^ 458 


Coben,  Aaron,  a  flunoui  Cuwte '....„ 99S 

Cohen,  NchcniiBh,  inrormt  the  lultan  agaioil  Tzevi 312 

Comtaaliuc  the  Great,  treali  the  Jews  with  aeTeritj VIS 

Comtaotiu).  iniurrection  of  the  Jcwi  under  hit  leign 1(5 

Cophni,  Samuel,  »  learned  rabbi 188 

rontoiB,  Motel,  a  famou*  Cabbalitt 300 

Cranganor,  account  of  the  Jews  in 449 

Cromwell  favoun  Ihe  re-admiiiioa  of  the  Jewt  toEosland 384 

Cruiaden,  tbeir  origin  , 165 

,  their  cruelt;  to  the  Jewi  191 

Cyreoe,  rebfllion  at 105    , 

Cjrril,  biihop,  hit  violent  conduct  to  the  Jew* >35 


Dagobert,  king  of  France,  banlihei  the  .Tewt 105 

Uarim,  king  of  periia.  r.tlQe.  IbeeUict  of  Cjrui 3 

David,  ptince of  the  captivity,  hitarrogance I1V 

David  Lcmlein,  an  impostor -■  -   9^8 

Dedication.  fea«t  of *™ - 

Dedication  of  the  temple  at  Seezen    410  . 

Denmark,  of  the  Jein  in  4IS 

Deuau,  school  I  at    404 

Dominick,  a  converted  Jew 300 

Domilian,  emperor,  hia  rigour  in  taxing  the  Jew*    99 

Duitch,  SolomoQ,  a  convert  to  Ckrlitiuiitj    091 
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Edicts  issued  against  the  Jews ;  by  Lewis  the  Saint  2St 

,  bj  the  duke  of  Brittany    240 

,  by  the  council  of  Lyons 241 

— — ,  by  the  council  of  Vienna   ih« 
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,  by  Charles  VI 24T 
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,  by  the  council  of  Vienna 27S 

— — ,  by  the  emperor  of  Germany 27b 
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Edicts  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  by  Charles,  king  of  Naples 359 

,  by  Joseph  II 398 

'  ,  by  Leopold ib. 

— — ,  by  Alexander 411 

Edgarduf,  (Esdras)  converts  many  Jews • SS8 

Edward  I.  his  severity  to  the  Jews  253 

Egypt,  Jews  numerous  in  this  country 319 

Eleazar,  a  zealot,  his  party '^^ 

Emanuel,  (king  of  Portugal)  his  cruelty  to  the  Jews 266 

Essenes,  their  tenets 49 

Ethiopia,  of  the  Jews  in  this  country 317 

Expiation,  (fast  of)  479 

F. 

Falasha,  an  account  of   « 317 

Felix,  character  of     58 

Ferdinand,  (king  of  Spain)  persecutes  the  Jews 1 84 

Ferdinand  III.  (emperor  of  Germany)  grants  privileges  to  the 

Jews 338 

Festus,  9tate  of  the  Jews  under  his  government 59 

Fez,  Jews  numerous  in   325 

Flagellants,  their  cruelty  to  the  Jews. 273 

Floras,  character  of  59 

Fraukel,  editor  of  a  Jewish  literary  journal    404 

Furtado,  (Abraham)  president  of  the  Jewish  Assembly    420 
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Galilee  reduced  by  the  Romans    ®^ 

Gantz,  (David)  a  Jewish  historian   3^3 

Gaulonites,  their  tenets 52 

Gedaliahy  a  learned  rabbi  30' 
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Gerizim,  (temple  of)  built 10 

Genlon,  a  learned  rabbi 161 

Ghetto,  or  quarter  for  the  Jewi  that  are  in  Paduk 968 

GolJiinidi,  Jetriih  merchanlt    3M 

Gotcical  make*  war  upon  the  Jewt   ISO 

Gnzani,  (a  Jnuit,)  hii  arcount  uf  the  Jem  in  Ctaink 44t 

Greciao  cities,  of  the  Jew i  \a   3M 

Gregory  the  Great,  hit  iodulj^eace  to  the  Jevt 15S 

Gregory  IX.  protects  the  Jen)  frum  the  Cru«>den 880 

Grcgoire,  (biihop  aod  wnalor)  writ«  in  favour  of  the  Jem  ....  4IT 
,  Extract  of  a  letter  from 4It 

H. 

Hakcm,  an  impoilor,  hii  tcneU  ....  109 

Hakem,  (caliph)  attempU  to  eiUbliih  a  new  religion   - IS* 

Haleti,  (Abraham  and  Judah)famaiu  i^Did SU 

Balle,  an  iiutituiiun  formed  there  for  the  conTCTtion  of  the 

Jewt     3B7 

Bambui^,  of  the  JeiT»  in  tbii  citj 338 

Hay.  11  celebrated  rabbi I7B 

Heilbronner,  B  convert  to  ChriitianitT   345 

BeliiHlorui  attempti  to  plunder  the  temple 14 

Heliogabalui  attempt*  to  blend  Judaiira  with  Pagautm ISO 

Uellcoisls  read  the  Septuagint  in  their  tjrnagoguet    ItS 

Ucnry  II.  tolerate*  the  Jew i 8S3 

Hcnrj  111.  uppreuca  the  Jews   SSO 

Henry  IV.  (emperor)  defeodi  the  Jem   IBl 

Ucracliui  periecutcs  the  Jew* 1S7 

Herod  tbo  Great  obtains  the  crown  of  Judea   3S 

,  hi*  tyranny  and  cruelty 39 

,  rebuild*  the  temple  i  bi*  dettth M,  4S 

Eerodians,  their  tcneU    M 

Hertz,  (Mark)  a  learned  Jew  40S 

Holland,  lettleiDeot  of  the  Jews  in  Ihii  country    3T0 

• ,  of  the  learned  men  who  fiourithed  ta  the  tevenleeatli 

ccutury  STB 

,  opprusiuiii  of  tlipir  Syndic*    4SS 

,  they  funn  a  separate  lynago^e 434 

,  of  the  learned  men  among  them  in  the  thirteenth  and 

nineteenth  centuries    436 

Honnrius,  emperor,  allows  the  Jews  liberty  of  coofcience I3T 

Qormisdoi  faTuur*  the  Jews 148 

Ho*pital  for  Ihc  Jewi)  erected  in  Jiondon 995 
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Hourwitz^  Zalkifld,  writes  ia  favour  of  the  Jcw» 417 

Hypatia  loaches  philosophy J^ 

■      is  assassinated •  •  •  •  *^ 

I. 

Idameans conqaered  by  Hyrcanus   .« ••..«•    30 

introduced  into  Jerusalem 71 

Infidelity,  its  prevalence  among  the  Jews   493 

Innocent  XI.  pope,  fliTours  the  Jews 357 

Isaacs,  fire  eminent  rabbies  of  that  name.... 1^ 

Ishmael,  Sophi,  his  aversion  to  the  Jews *^ 

Isidorje  of  Seville,  his  moderation  *®® 

Israel,  Daniel,  an  impostor   ^^^ 

J. 

Jacobson,  his  efforts  to  civilize  the  Strtn  408 

,  extract  of  a  letter  from 409 

Jamaica,  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  this  Island   ;.,.....  458 

James,  king  of  Arragon,  approves  of  the  Jewish  prayer  books     «»3 

James  II.  king  of  England,  favours  the  Jews    ^87 

Jarchi,  Solomon,  a  famous  rabbi 212 

Jason,  purchases  the  high  priesthood. .....^ I^ 

JechieT,  a  famous  rabbi  209 

Jechiel,  a  converted  Jew    S55 

Jerohie  de  Santa  Fide  defendii  the  Christian  reli;;ion ~^  ....  257 

Jerusalem,  rebuilt  under  the  Persian  monarchy,  4 ;  fortified  by  Jon* 
athan,  28;  reduced  by  Pompey,  35?  its  strength  previous  to  \U 
being  besieged  by  Titus,  75;  terrible  destruction  of,  by  the 
Romans,  86 ;  it  is  rebuilt  by  Adrian,  and  its  name  changed  to  Elta, 
100;  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Constantine,  and  its  ancient  name 
restored,  123;  taken  by  Chosroes  II.  the  Persian  king,  147; 
retaken  by  Heraclius,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  190;  con- 
quered by  Omar,  the  Saracen  caliph,  154 ;  after  being  taken  from 
the  Saracens  by  the  Seljukian  Turks,  it  was  reduced  by  the  Cru- 
saders under  Godfrey,  who  is  elected  king  of  it,  193  ;  forced  from 
the  Europeans  by  Saladin,  the  Mahometan  Sultan  of  Egypt,  225; 
the  Jews  never  numerous  in  this  city  since  their  dispersion,  299 ; 
account  of  their  wretched  condition  in  the  nineteenth  century 
under  the  Ottoman  Turks,  442. 
Jews,  (before  Christ)  they  return  from  captivity,  2;  state  of  under  the 
kings  of  Persia,  3;  under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors, 
9 — 16;  they  are  persecuted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  15—23;  they 
revolt  under  Matlathias,  21  ;  they  regain  their  independence,  23; 


Ilicir  state  under  the  Afmonean  priacM,  S8 — 34 ;  they  are  reduced 
bj  Pompc},  SS;«tatcor,  attfae  time  of  Christ '■  appetmnce,  3G — 59. 
Jewt,  'arier  Chriit)  the  gotpel  firtt  preached  to  tbem,  55;  they  are 
cruellj  oppressed  bj  the  Roman  ^Temora,  i6 :  they  revolt,  62  i 
fait  numbers  of  Ibem  are  mastacred,  63;  a  formidable  army  is 
lent  against  tbem,  60 1  thej  are  repeatedly  defeated  with  great 
■laughter,  till  all  Galilee  w  reduced,  117 — 69  i  of  the  dilTerent  par- 
li«  among  them,  70 1  intestine  war  in  Jerusalem.  7S;  they  are 
besieged  in  the  city  by  Tilui,  70  j  their  terrible  sufferings  during 
the  si^e,  76 — 84;  numbers  of  them  destroyed  and  taken  captitc 
during  the  war,  HI. 
Jews,  (after  the  dc*tru<tion  of  IbeJr  city  and  temple,)  01  t  they  are 
diiperaed  over  the  world,  9i:  confirmed  in  their  attachment  to  oral 
traditioD*  after  the  dissolution  of  their  national  polity,  96 1  uf  the 
rebellion  caused  by  a  false  ftlcMiab,  107  ■■  *iui  numbers  destroyed 
in  (he  war,  lOtt;  of  their  •tote  In  the  na«t,  113:  condilion  in  the 
west  under  neveral  of  the  Pagan  Roman  emperors,  113 — 183 1  thej 
are  treated  nith  (everity  by  the  firtt  Christian  emperors,  li3 — 195  ; 
ibey  are  favoured  by  Julian  the  apostate,  iio,  they  iuiult  the 
Christiaoi  at  the  feast  (^  Purim,  I3i  i  their  altercalioiit  with  the 
Christians  at  Alexandria,  I35 ;  thuiie  in  the  east  perieculed  by  the 
Persian  monarcbs,  145;  those  in  the  west  cruelly  oppressed  by 
Justinian,  148;  their  stale  after  the  appearance  of  Uahomet,  and 
under  the  first  caliphs,  153 — 155;  the  persecution  they  suffered  in 
Spain  and  Franceduring  the  seventh  century,  150—166;  their  situ- 
ation under  the  Mahometan  caliphs  in  Ihc  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, 169 — 171;  the  condition  of  those  in  France  during  the 
same  periods,  137—177;  those  under  the  Saracen*  cultiTate 
learning  in  the  dark  B|;es.  Itu— >I8I(  their  stale  in  Spoiu  in  the 
elcveoth  century.  ISSi  learned  men  among  those  in  Spain  and 
Franco  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ccuturies,  IH7— IbU;  their 
suSeriogs  in  Germany  and  other  countries  from  the  Crusaders, 
191  — 195;  causes  of  the  general  hatred  agamst  them,  195;  account 
cf  their  situation  and  numbers  in  various  parts  in  tlie  twelfth 
century,  198— MS  ;  account  of  the  learned  men  and  fuls^  Met- 
siahs  who  apprarcil  among  them  during  the  twclAh  centuryt 
809 — 9!0i  their  sufferings  in  England  from  the  eleventh  cenlurj 
to  their  expulsion  by  ^ward  1  891— SS5i  in  France,  from 
the  eleventh  century  to  the  time  of  their  hanishmenl  by  Charles  VI. 
S3C— B48;  in  Spain,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  their  being 
expelled  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  850—365 :  in  Portugal,  where 
they  sought  an  Bstlum,  till  the  time  of  their  baoishmenl  hy  Enta- 
Duel,  tan,  SGT  i  perMcntiou  ihej  sirred  iu  Gerauuy  from  Ibo 
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thirteenth  century  till  they  were  expelled  from  the  empire, 
209 — ^278 ;  their  condition  during  the  same  periods  more  tofenble 
in  Italy,  though  they  were  sometimes  persecuted,  S80 — 886;  exact 
accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  their  fate  during  the  middle  ages, 
S87— 291 ;  account  of  those  in  the  east  from  the  thirteenth  cea. 
tury  to  1665,  S92— 304;  of  Zabathai  Tzevi,  a  false  Messiah  who 
appeared  1666,  S05— 316;  account  of  their  number  and  condition 
in  Tarious  parts  of  Africa,  317 — SS7.  Of  those  in  Germany, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  3*28 — 335 ;  their  iloa- 
rishing  state  in  Poland  under  John  Sobieiki  in  the  serenteeoth 
century,  337  ;  particulars  respecting  them  in  yarious  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Poland,  337 — 346 ;  account  of  those  in  Italy  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  347—359 ;  they  attempt  it 
Yain  to  obtain  a  settlement  and  a  toleration  in  Spain  and  Portogal, 
and  assume  the  malk  of  Christianity,  360 — 367*  9f  their  settle- 
ment in  Holland,  and  the  learned  men  who  appeared  amoi^  them 
in  the  se?enleenth  century*  370 — 389;  of  their  retnmto  Boglaod 
in  the  seyenteenth  century,  385$  their  state  in  the  kingdom  from 
that  period  to  the  nineteenth  century,  386—396.  FaTOUiiblc 
change  in  their  condition  in  Germany  and  other  countries  doriog 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  397 — 412.  Accoant  of 
thos^  in  France  from  their  establishment  in  Metz  to  the  nineteesth 
century,  413—431 ;  in  Holland,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  432—437 ;  of  their  state  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  sod 
other  countries  in  Asia  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centorieSf 
438 — 454 ;  of  those  in  various  parts  of  America,  455—467 ;  of 
their  synagogue  worship,  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  468^ 
483.  Account  of  their  religious  tenets,  and  of  the  sects  which 
still  exist  among  them,  484—497.  Of  the  dissimulation  of  mtoj 
of  this  people  who  have  professed  Christianity ;  and  of  the  efforts 
which  are  now  used  in  England  to  effect  their  conversion,  530— 53S. 
Of  their  character,  moral  and  literary,  544 — 548  )  of  their  number, 
549.     Concluding  reflections,  549 — 555. 
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John  11.  king  of  France,  permits  their  return  to  the  kingdom  . .  246 

John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  his  severity  to  the  Jews  S66 

John  XXI I.  pope,  orders  the  Gemaras  to  be  burnt  28f 

John  XXIII.  nope,  persecutes  the  Jews ^ ^^ 

Jochanan,  a  famous  rabbi ^^ 
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Joseph  Albo,  censures  the  creed  of  Maimoiudei    ^^^ 
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Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate,  attempts  to  subyert  the  Christian 

religion 126 

,  his  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  frustrated  by  a  miracle  128 

Julius  Cesar  favours  the  Jews   38 

Justinian,  his  severity  to  the  Jews 148 

K. 

Karo,  Joseph,  a  famous  rabbi «• ^^ 
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Korkos,  Mordecai^  write*  against  the  Cabbala 854 
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Ledinillah^  Kasser,  persecutes  the  Jews • 188 
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Lewis  IX.  persecutes  the  Jews 237 
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London  Society,  their  efforts  to  convert  the  Jews 5S2 

Lunel,  an  academy  founded  in  this  city    166 

Luther  deters  some  prtnc€*s  from  receiving  the  Jews 331 

Luzati,  Simeon,  a  famous  rabbi  S5S 

Lyra,  N icholas,  a  convert  to  Christianity    242 

M. 

Mahomet  establishes  a  new  religion 1 52 

— commences  a  war  with  the  Jews  153 

Maimonides,  his  character 210 

,  cret^  of 484 

Maimon,  Solomon,  a  learned  Jew 403 

Malcho,  Solomon,  an  impostor    •   278 

Margalithai  Aaron,  a  converted  Jew •  345 
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Marcut,  Moses,  embraces  the  Christian  religion •  •  SS6 

Martin,  archdeacon,  preaches  against  the  Jews 856 

Ifasada,  suicide  of  the  Jews  in  this  castle 88 

Ifasora,  accoantof 141 

Mattathias  heads  a  revolt  against  the  Syrians 80 

Ifecklenburg,  princes  of,  their  cruelty  to  the  Jews V^ 

Menasses  Ben  Israel,  a  famous  rabbi,  account  of 378 

Mendolsohn,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  his  character    399 

Meir  Algudes,  a  Jewish  physician 851 

Heir  Mithridos,  a  learned  rabbi  853 

If enicho,  bishop  of  Spires,  protects  the  Jews 873 

Menelaus,  an  apostate  high  priest  ^^ 

Mersburg,  Jews  banished  from  this  city 331 

Messiahs,  faUe.  account  of  those  in  the  twelfth  century 8U 

Messiah,  sentiments  of  the  J««i  on  his  mission  and  character  ..     53 

Mesopotamia,  rebellion  of  the  Jews  at 1<M 

Michez,  a  Jew,  persuades  Selim  U.  to  attempt  the  conqaesV  of 

Cyprus 308 

Minorca,  reputed  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  this  Island  1 38 

Misna,  account  of 115 

Modena,  Leo,  a  celebrated  Jewish  writer 355 

Mordecai  Ben  Moses,  embraces  the  Christian  religion 345 

Mordecai,  rabbi,  pretends  to  be  the  Messiah  .••• 334 

Mohadi,  caliph,  his  severity  to  the  Jews Id^ 

Monis,  Judah,  embraces  the  Christian  religion  460 

Moors  oppress  the  Jews  • 388 

Morrocanus,  Samuel,  embraces  the  Christian  religion 381 

Mostanged,  caliph,  favours  the  Jews 800 

Motarakei,  caliph,  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Jews  •••  •  171 

Muley  Arcby  seizes  the  property  of  a  rich  Jew  ••  380 

Muley  Mahomet  causes  the  synagogues  to  be  rebuilt 383 

Muley  Ismael,  his  tyrannical  behaviour  to  the  Jews 384 

N. 

Nachmanides,  Moses,  a  famous  Cabbalist 898 

Nachraias,  Samuel,  embraces  the  Christian  religion 353 

Nasci,  David,  settles  a  colony  in  Surinam 455 

Nasci,  Isaac,  a  learned  Jew 45S 

Nero,  Roman  em|«eror,  sends  an  army  against  the  Jews 66 

New  York,  of  the  Jews  in  this  city 464 

Noachides,  precepts  of ^*3 

Nuremburg,  Jews  expelled  from  this  city  ..« ^'^ 


Oalhn,  thoac  ndminiatered  to  ihc  JeiTt  in  France 83g 

,  regulation  of  thojc  io  Auftburg 87 1 

Oroar,  caliph,  hii  rapid  copquesti  154 

Onia*,  high  prieil,  put  to  death 16 

Oniai,  hi>  *oa,  builds  a  temple  id  Egjpt  SG 

Oran,  Jewt  numeroui  in ; 381 

Orobio,  Balthawr,  ii  confined  io  the  inquliitloD    364 

Oraana,  the  iuhabitanti  of,  mauncre  the  Jem 958 

Ottoman  empire,  slate  of  the  Je»i  in  438 

-1  their  Dumber  in  iho  levcoteenth  century ib. 

Ozida,  Sttmucl,  a  Jewish  preacher 38' 

P. 

Pacheco,  n  Jew,  tent  ambuMdor  lolheBague..  SS3 

Paramariho,  of  tlie  Jews  in 466 

Patriarch),  Jewinh.  tboir  origin.  1)3;  the;  are  auppreued 139 

Paul  111.  pope,  hia  purtialil;  to  the  Jews 8S8 

Paul  IV.  treat)  the  Jcwi  with  teveritj   350 

Paul  V.  ci|>eU  the  Jews  from  hi*  dominions 3S8 

PeotecoBt,  fcaitof 475 

Pel  tileuce  destroy  I  the  Jew*  in  Spaiu £54 

Peter  1.  king  of  S^pain,  avcrK  to  perKcuti«n 185 

Phariieei,  their  origin,  31'  their  tenett   46 

Philaclcriei,  pieces  of  parchment  on  which  arc  written  sentencet 

of  the  Ian,  bound  b;  the  Jews  on  the  forehead,  or  left  arm  4T0 

Philadelphia,  Jews  in  thii  rilj    4GS 

Philip  Au);u9tns  expels  the  Jews aS6 

Philip  the  Bold  remlU  the  Jews    S41 

Philip  the  Tall  banishes  the  Jews 843 

Ffcpfercom  atlempli  to  ham  the  Jewish  books 389 

Plates,  brass,  with  prif  ilegei  engraved  upon  Ihcm,  granted  to  the 

Jews 449 

Popea.  of  their  indnlffence  In  the  Jews 880 

Portuguese  Jews  claim  their  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Judah S6T 

Prince*  of  the  cKptivity,  their  origin  unknown 113 

Ploleroj  Soler  carried  lUU.uuoJewi  laptiie  to  Egypt  1| 

Ptolemy  Philadelphui  orders  tbe  Old  Tcttameul  to  be  Iranilated 

into  the  Greek  language 18 

Ptolemy  Philopater  pcrscculca  the  Jewi   13 

Fundehila,  academy  of   IM 

fnrgatorj  maintained  by  the  Jews  4B8 

feutof 47B 
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RabbinitU,  or  modern  Pbariseei 496 

Raind  Flaisch  preaches  against  the  Jews  S7< 

Ra}  mond  de  Fenoeforte,  his  efforts  to  conyert  the  Jews S^l 

Reformation,  Luther*s,  its  effects  upon  the  Jews SSO 

Reuchlin  defends  the  Jews • SM 

Ricci,  a  converted  Jew  28^ 

Richard  I.  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  his  reign ^S 

S. 

Saaddoulat,  a  Jewish  physician ^^' 

Sadducees,  their  rise,  S3 ;  their  tenets ^^ 

,  their  number  very  small  at  present ^'^^ 

Samaritans,  their  origin,  9 1  enmity  between  them  and  the  Jews, 

3 ;  they  w  considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jewish  religion,  44; 

Benjamin  de  Tudela*s  accoii«t  of  them ^^ 

Samaritans,  account  of,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  year 

1 808 49a— 51* 

Sanhedrim,  its  origin,  4 ;  reasons  for  supposing  it  did  not  exist 

after  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem ^^ 

Sanhedrim  couvencd  at  Paris,  49^  i  of  ihcir  proceedings 4^8 

Sapheta,  Jewish  academy  in  this  city -99 

Saracens,  they  cultivate  learning  in  the  dark  ages 1  *8 

,  tboir  union  with  the  Jews 181 

Sansanding,  Jews  in  this  part  of  Africa 32^ 

Schools  for  Jews  established  in  Germany  ^^^ 

Schools  established  in  Copenhagen 41^ 

Sects  now  existing  among  the  Jews ^^ 

Scburians,  or  sceptici^  a  Jewish  sect - 144 

Scezen,  college  at 405 

Septuagint,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 12 

Serenus  pretends  to  be  the  Messiah 1"^ 

Shepherds,  crusade  of,  in  France '^ 

— — ,  they  massacre  the  Jews  in  France  ^^ 

— — ,  massacre  by  those  in  Spain    '^ 

Sidelius  forms  a  new  Jewish  sect • ^1 

Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  a  great  cahl>alist lOS 

Simon,  Jewish  high  priest,  his  character H 

Simon,  son  of  Mattathias,  the  Jews  began  their  independence 

under  his  administration     29 

Smouse  Jews  „ 459 

Sixtus  V.  pope,  grants  privileges  to  the  Jews 351 

Society,  London,  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  . .  5SS 
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Solomon,  Don,  a  celebrated  Jew     815 

Spinoza,  Benedict,  a  celebrated  Jew S79 

Spira,  Nathan,  a  learned  Jew  • : SS4 

Spire,  bishop  of,  protects  the  Jews  against  the  Crusaders   273 

Stiles,  president,  his  attention  to  the  Jews 401 

Surinam,  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  this  colonj 455 

Synagogues,  their  rise 6 

Syndics,  their  arbitrary  conduct 4S2 

T. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of 47T 

Talmud,  account  of  that  of  Jerusalem 1 15 

,  of  that  of  Babylon 14« 

,  the  latter  is  translated  into  Arabic IM 

Temple,  second,  begun  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  cap- 
tivity, 1 ;  completed  und«r  Darius,  9  s  rebuilt  by  Herod, 

40;  destroyed  by  the  Romans S5 

Temple,  inscriptions  on  one  built  at  Seezen 410 

Tepbilim.    See  Philacteries 

Theodoret,  Gothic  king,  protecU  the  Jews 140 

Titus  reduces  Giscala,  09 ;  besieges  Jerusalem,  10 ;  surrounds 

the  city  with  a  wall,  80  ;  attempts  to  sa?e  the  temple 83 

Toledo,  decrees  of  fourth  council  of,  100;  of  fifth  council  ••••  101 

Toledo,  bishop  of,  his  cruelty  to  the  Jews   S50 

,  insurrection  in  this  city , 850 

Trajan,  emperor,  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Jews    100 

Trani,  Jews  massacred  in  this  city 989 

Trani,  Moses,  a  famous  rabbi   300 

Tremellius,  Samuel,  a  converted  Jew   349 

Trumpets,  feast  of  ^ 470 

Tucker,  dean,  favours  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews 391 

Tzephalon,  Jacob,  a  Jewish  physician 355 

Tzevi,  Zabathai,  a  famous  impostor,  account  of 305 

V. 

Valentinian,  emperor,  tolerates  the  Jews 131 

Vespasian  sent  against  the  Jevrs,  06 ;  reduces  Galilee  73 

Vidal,  rabbi,  defends  the  Jewish  faith  .  25t 

Tisigoth,  kings,  their  severity  to  the  Jews 101 

W. 

Wamba,  king  of  the  Goths,  expels  the  Jews  100 

William  the  Conqueror  brings  a  colony  of  Jews  to  Bngland   ....  921 
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William  Rafai  faTOurs  the  Jews t22 

Wincetlaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  hi«  unjust  conduct  to  the  Jews ..  273 
Witejtt,  Solomon,  his  conference  with  Israel  Loebel 523 

Z. 

Zabathaites,  the  followers  of  Zabathai  TzeTi SIG,  52S 

Zacatus,  a  Jewish  phjsician 374 

Zealots,  their  character,  70 ;  barbarous  conduct,   7 1 ;   insolent 

behaviour  to  Titus  83 

Zechariah,  a  Jewish  impostor  ^  >3 

Zeighler,  an  impostor ^""^ 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  prosperity  of  the  Jews  during  her 

reign 1-0 

Zohar,  .a  cabbalistical  work ^^^ 
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